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ai A many months ago 

"4 the western world was 
fluttering with excite- 
ment at the possibility 
of an armed conflict be- 
tween France and Ger- 

* = many over the question 
of supremacy in Morocco. But at length 
mutual differences were settled, and certain 
rules and regulations were drawn up in 
treaty form, defining the rights and privi- 
leges of each of the signatory powers and 
conferring upon specially designated gov- 
ernments the duty of policing and main- 
taining order throughout the Sultan's 
domain. This treaty or concordat was 
given to the Italian Minister who, in turn, 
was to present it to the unwilling Sultan 
for signature, and accordingly with great 
pomp and a spectacular military escort, the 
Italian Mission proceeded to Fez. 

Two weeks after their arrival, I, with a 
companion and caravan, set out from 
Tangier for the capital. We went by boat 
to Larache, a small seaport on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, thus avoiding passing 
over the “Red Mountain” and through the 
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territory of Rasuli, the captor of Pericardis. 
The general impression pictures the na- 
tive of this land as a Moor, dressed in 
flowing robe, with shaven head and large 
turban, wearing heavy earrings, savage 
and immobile of countenance. In reality, 
the Moor, ethnologically speaking, is only 
one of four general types that go to make 
up the population of Morocco, which in 
1905 was estimated at nine million people. 
The “ Berbers”’ form over two-thirds of the 
total. They are a warlike, industrious, but 
indomitable race who for over fifteen cen- 
turies, have successfully resisted the inva- 
sions of the armies of the North. Neither 
the Carthaginians nor the Romans, the 
Vandals nor the Goths, nor even the 
Spanish or Portuguese, have succeeded in 
subduing them. To be sure, they have 
constantly retreated inland with each suc- 
cessive invasion until to-day they occupy 
the mountainous and inaccessible regions 
of the interior to the south and east of Fez. 
They recognize no government and only 
submit to the Sultan in so far as he is the 
“Islam” or High Priest of the Mohamme- 
dan religion in Morocco. As a race, the 
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“Berbers” are hardy, stalwart, prolific, and 
industrious. Their complexion is a dark 
brown. It has not yet been found safe for 
foreigners to travel among them. 

Next in importance and numbers are the 
Arabs, who occupy the valleys and fertile 
regions from Fez to the coast. They are of 
medium stature, of light brown complexion, 
and nomadic. They cultivate fields of 
wheat and oats, but seem unable to remain 
in one place, moving from district to dis- 
trict as the spirit and their needs impel 
them. They number in all about 1,200,000. 

The Moors, commonly speaking, are the 
remnants of the race which formerly oc- 
cupied the Spanish peninsula and who were 
subsequently driven out by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. They live to-day in the 
cities, and from among their ranks are 
drawn the great merchants as well as the 
ruling classes. They dominate the coun- 
try mentally, socially and financially, and 
to them is due any progress toward western 
customs which may have been made. Their 
numbers are estimated at a million. 

The Jews, so conspicuous to the traveler, 
number only about two hundred thousand, 
and are simply endured by the Moors, who 
regard them much as we regard vermin. 
For mutual protection they have grouped 
together in certain quarters of the cities, 
Fez and Tangier, and have built up their 
own state, based naturally upon their 
religion and subject always to the dictates 
and impositions of the Moorish rulers. The 
only real schools are found among them, 
as well as the only approach to a home. 

Lastly, we find the negroes who have 
been almost entirely imported from the 
Soudan as slaves or mistresses. The slave 
market in Fez still exists to-day and you 
can buy a young girl for five hundred 
francs and an old woman for seventy-five 
francs. Th2 negro’s position in the state 
is about that of a dog, except where by 
marriage they have grafted their blood 
on the old Moorish stock. There are about 
two hundred thousand in the kingdom. 

The “ Berbers” have their own language, 
but this is gradually being replaced by Ara- 
bic as spoken by the Moors and the Jews. 
My observations concerning the customs 
of the country, in so far as they treat of 
people, refer only to the Arabs and Moors. 
I did not go into the country of the “ Ber- 
bers,” as that lies to the other side of Fez. 
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A trip into the interior of Morocco is of 
necessity an arduous undertaking. One 
must be prepared to meet with all possible 
discomforts from poor food to numberless 


vermin. As there are no roads, the journey 
must perforce be made on mule or horsc- 
back, and as there are no towns, with one 
exception, for over one hundred and five 
miles, it is necessary to provide oneself 
with supplies of all kinds. We carricd 
canned meats, canned vegetables, tins of 
crackers, soups, etc., as well as a complete 
cooking outfit. It was even necessary to 
carry charcoal, as there are no forests in 
which to obtain wood. As we subsequently 
learned one should take a full supply of 
bottled water, for we were forced often to 
drink the most revolting and filthy com- 
pound which ever passed under that name. 

Larache prepared us for anything. It is 
a city of tortuous, narrow, ill-smelling, un- 
paved streets, into which all the refuse is 
thrown. Some enterprising Frenchman 
had set up a hotel. He called it the 
“International.” My friend and | sought 
rooms there, and in order to accommodate 
us it was necessary to dislodge the dirt of 
a year’s accumulation. We found that 
the dining room was located alongside the 
lavatory, which emitted the most unhealth- 
ful and germ-breeding odors that a sane 
mind can imagine. Finally we were forced 
to get out of our beds at one A.M., dress, 
pack, and leave the hotel. We walked the 
streets until dawn, vainly striving to forget 
the overcoming hospitality of the Hotel 
International. On this midnight walk we 
were stopped at almost every step by the 
prostrate form of some Arab stretched full 
length across the street, or, rolled up on 
some doorstep. A chill night and thick 
dew had no terrors for these hardy sons of 
Mohammed. 

At dawn our caravan was ready to start. 
We numbered in all nine men and eleven 
animals, three being horses and the re- 
mainder pack mules. In order to leave the 
city before daybreak we had to obtain 
special permission from the Governor, who 
sent a man to unlock the great gates for us. 
He carried in his girdle keys which re- 
sembled sledge hammers and must have 
been forged by Vulcan, centuries before. 
As the great gates, released, swung back 
we were greeted by a deafening noise. It 
seemed as though all the hosts of darkness 














The gates of the town of Larache. 








had broken loose*into a howl which would 
wake the dead. Suddenly candles and 
diminutive oliveo'l lamps appeared, and we 
found ourselves in the center of a great 
caravan which had arrived during the night 
and pitched camp at the walls of Larache. 
The hosts of darkness were only mongrcl 
dogs. To count them was impossible, for 
they flitted here and there in the dusk like 
so many wolves, and we could only follow 
them by their dismal howls. About us 
on all sides were camels, some sleeping, 
others moodily chewing their cuds and 
blinking blearily at the lights which we 
bore. All were lying down. As we passed 
by them, one would rise here and there and 
we could then distinguish their gaunt lines, 


their long necks, flat ugly heads, and un-- 


gainly legs. Although the load had been 
removed the pack saddles remained fas- 
tened to their backs. | later learned that 
this was the universal custom, not alone 
for camels, but also for mules and horses. 

As we climbed the hill to the rear of 
Larache, and slowly picked our way up the 
stony path, we could hear behind us the 
weird barking of the dogs, seeming to warn 
us of still stranger experiences and untold 
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A Moorish hut, surmounted by the customary stork’s nest. 





troubles tocome. As the sun rose over the 
silver walls of the sleeping city, and here 
and there white-robed figures silently 
passed us, we forgot ill omens, and were 
intent only upon the panorama which 
gradually unrolled. We had left western 
civilization behind. We were bound for 
the culmination of Oriental “unchange- 
ableness.”’ 

Part of our first day’s journey was 
through a wonderful cork forest, some ten 
miles long and five miles wide, untouched 
by the hand of man. It will certainly be a 
“bonanza” to whoever obtains a conces- 
sion from the Sultan to take out the cork. 

There are no roads in Morocco. We 
consequently followed the principal cara- 
van trail across the open prairies. The 
passing of countless hundreds of camels, 
horses, and mules has marked the prairie 
with these endless paths which wind in and 
out like the intricate meshes of a great net. 

We pitched camp at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, having ridden ten hours on 
horseback, with a rest of three-quarters of 
an hour at noon. The Sultan, for the 
safety of foreigners, has designated certain 
small villages on the caravan routes which 
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shall afford protection to the traveler; we 


pitched our camp in one of these. It was a 
queer place. The huts were constructed of 
thatched straw and dried out cactus leaves 
and resembled water jugs more than any- 
thing else; that is, the bottom, or living 
part, was large, tapering to a small circle at 
the top, then enlarging again to form a 
nest for the storks which are deemed to be 
birds of good omen, and consequently 
sacred. It is very strange, indeed, to see 
these large birds flying about in such num- 
bers, and_yet so tame. There is no doubt 
that the people would have assaulted us 
had we killed one in their presence. 

For the most part the villages through 
which we passed were all temporary, that 
is to say, each tribe or clan led a nomad 
life, building its summer home and its 
winter home, according as the winter was 
warm or cold, rainy or dry. The food of 
these people, so far as we could ascertain, 
consists almost entirely of wheat cakes 
made out of a coarse flour which is obtained 
by grinding the wheat between two large 
stones. With this wheat bread they have 
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butter and buttermilk, occasionally indulg- 
ing in eggs. The meat diet is unknown to 
them. This is largely due, however, to the 
Mohammedan religion. 

The country after the first day’s journey 
was somewhat wilder, and although pre- 
senting every appearance of fertility and 
richness was only cultivated in rare in- 
stances. Just before arriving at Fez we 
passed over a series of foothills and came 
into a large valley, which, for picturesque- 
ness and agricultural value, I have never 
seen surpassed. On all sides, as far as thé 
eye could reach, could be seen waving 
grain, green grass, and in some parts large 
orchards of apricot trees and olives. In 
fact | was more than ever impressed with 
the idea that this country could, if properly 
cultivated and exploited with modern 
machinery and western methods of sowing 
and reaping, supply all the wheat for 
neighboring southern Europe. There are 


immense tracts of land of black earth, red 
earth, and sandy loam which, at the present 
time, are unused except for grazing pur- 
poses. 


As in certain regions of the west- 
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ern part of the United States, there are no 
trees, and consequently no means of caus- 
ing the rain clouds which go over the Atlas 
Mountains to deposit their moisture with 
any degree of certainty. 

Our first view of Fez—the “‘Tombeau du 
Désespoir” as the Moorish legends have it 
—was an experience never to be forgotten. 
We had made of our last day’s journey a 
forced march; leaving our caravan behind 
us we covered the last thirty miles in five 
hours, reaching the hills which dominate 
Fez and the valley in which it lies about 

‘ six-thirty. A turn in the road suddenly 
disclosed to us the end of our pilgrimage. 
It lay at our feet, an immense mass of white 
buildings, surrounded by high, gray and 
ruined battlements. The golden rays of the 
setting sun seemed to bring out in strong 
relief the minarets of the mosques and to 
bathe in a flood of light that great monu- 
ment of Moroccan life. There, before us, 
silent, isolated and ancient, lay the highest 
example of Moorish civilization. And yet 
no paved roads led up to it. No carts or 
wagons disturbed the death-like silence 


Moorish women harvesters in the fields. 
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which covered the city. No shrieks of 
engines, no hum of harvesters, no smoke of 
factories, no signs of life, pulsating, mov- 
ing, producing western life, were in evi- 
dence. We gazed long and fondly upon 
the picture before us and reluctantly fol- 
lowed our guide along the road to the gates 
of the city. Our illusions of beauty and 
charm were soon dispelled! Outside the 
walls we passed innumerable camps of 
traders who had come from the four corners 
of Morocco to dispose of their merchandise. 
At the very gates we found great numbers 
of dead animals, camels, mules, horses, 
dogs and donkeys, abandoned by their 
owners to rot and pollute the air with the 
fearful odor of their decomposition. 

The gates through which we entered the 
city opened on to a market place. Here was 
assembled a motley array of vari-colored 
humanity which would have done credit to 
the ‘streets of Cairo.” Negroes, Arabs, 
“Berbers,”’ Jews, Moors—brown, white and 
black—were squatting side by side on the 
edge of the road, while others, on mule or 
horse, slowly passed between them. Beg- 
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gars, half naked water-carriers with pigskin 
bags, shoemakers, scavenger-mongers, vege- 
table venders, horse traders, mingled indis- 
criminately. The din of the voices made 
conversation impossible, while the odors of 
decomposing vegetable and animal filth were 
overpowering. We made our way through 
this crowd with the greatest difficulty. 

I was indeed surprised to note the ap- 
parent indifference of the people to us. 
Recently there have been so many missions 
of foreigners, or ‘‘Christians’’ as they call 
us, that to-day their entrance or exit causes 
no undue interest. We passed through the 
main street, known as the “Soto,” about ten 
feet wide at the widest part. The pave- 
ment consists of a few cobblestones with a 
drain in the center into which is thrown all 
the filth and dirt of the merchants whose 
small shops line the street. Each shop is 
built exclusively for one kind of goods. 
One merchant sells cereals; another, 
fruits; another, paraffine candles; another, 
Manchester cloth; another, vegetables, and 
soon. The shop fronts are raised during 
office hours, forming thereby a sort of 
awning for the inmates. Owing to these 
projecting doorways, the street was almost 





The little nurses of Morocco—a familiar street type. 





in total darkness, so that as we rode 
through at sevcn o'clock at night we had 
to pick our way with great care. Very 
often the street would pass through and 
under some large building and become 
completely obscure. No attempts at street 
lighting were made. We finally reached 
our destination, having traversed the entire 
length of the city, which at once impressed 
us with its size, its secretiveness, its lack of 
harmony in structure, and above all with 
its supreme disregard for all the laws of 
sanitary and hygienic regulation. Through 
it flows a large river which at one and the 
same time serves to supply all the water and 
to carry off the filth. This river passes 
through the heart of the city, under and 
through buildings, and is tapped in a 
thousand places by canals which carry the 
water to every point of the town; so won- 
derful is the system of canalization that it 
is possible to flood at a moment’s notice 
any particular district, or any garden or 
court. This running water should render 
the city healthy, did it not serve as a 
sewer to carry off the filth of the popula- 
tion and a well to supply them with drink- 
ing water. As a result Fez is to-day 
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A market street in the capital city. 
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suffering from an epidemic of typhoid 
fever which carries off from three hundred 
to three hundred and fifty people daily, and 
to which, at this writing, the English mili- 
tary attaché to the Sultan has succumbed. 

Fortunately, the Sultan has supplied the 
majority of the foreigners with houses, 
nearly all of which have wells independent 
of the canals. We were fortunate enough 
to share the English instructor’s house. 

Inasmuch as the Italian Mission was in 
Fez at the time of our arrival, our host had 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining fresh 
meats, eggs, and vegetables for our table. 
The Sultan supplies gratuitously the pro- 
visions jor all official missions and his buy- 
ers literally corner the market for fresh 
meats, forcing prices sky-high, and in many 
instances seizing all the available supply. 

We were unable to see the mosques, or 
religious temples of the Mohammedans. 
We were given to understand that all the 
art of the Moor so wonderfully manifested 
in the Alcazar of Seville, the Mosque of 
Cordova, and the Alhambra of Granada has 
been lavished upon the interior decoration 
of these Mohammedan temples in Fez. From 
the exterior, however, one sees absolutely 
no signs of artistic decoration or Moorish 
architecture in any of the buildings. 

It would surprise the European govern- 
ments and diplomats to learn how little 
effect and impression the Algecirian Con- 
ference has had in the interior. Not one 
per cent. of the population knows anything 
about it, and these care less. The supreme 
ambition of the Moor is to be left to him- 
self, to exclude the Christian from his lands, 
and to fight out his own existence according 
to the dictates of his religion and of his 
ancestors. It is this religious structure, 
this ever-present idea of a deity to whom 
they can appeal for help in the smallest 
of their tasks, this conception of a power 
that is capable of doing no wrong and 
of protecting and guiding its followers, 
which accounts for the peculiar disregard 
of physical punishment, and even of death, 
so characteristic of the Moors. 1 remember 
one morning as we were passing through 
the country hearing a man on one of the 
hillsides crying out in a loud voice. He 
had with him some ten or twelve dogs. 
Our guide informed us that he was praying 
to Mohammed to help him catch a jackal 
which he was hunting. 
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Twice we heard laborers cry to us that 
they were going to pray to Mohammed to 
give them a Sultan who would exclude the 
Christians, and what we heard twice seems 
to be the universal cry throughout the 
entire Moroccan kingdom. The Sultan is 
a prisoner in his own palace; he never goes 
out, he never rides the streets, he dare not 
lead his own troops; in fact, he is a figure- 
head whom the people still recognize as 
Sultan, but whom they would readily 
depose were it possible to bring in the 
pretender. Asa ruler he only exercises his 
authority over the coast, the large cities, 
and the plains from whence his troops are 
drawn. Over the rest of the country he is 
simply the chief, the representative of 
Islam in the west. He cannot exact 
tribute or taxes, and only in case of a holy 
war can he call for troops. The army 
which he has drawn about him and which 
is his only visible claim to power is a bizarre 
amalgamation of recruits from the four 
corners of his kingdom, armed indiscrimi- 
nately with every model of rifle from the 
old blunderbuss to the modern Mauser. 
To picture accurately a company of these 
soldiers with their weird uniforms would 
require a skilled brush; red predominates 
in everything, in the great saddles formed 
of an infinite number of folded blankets, in 
the baggy zouave trousers, in ‘the Fezes, 
and even in the holsters for their rifles. 

There is no education, as we understand 
it, among the Moors. There are no clocks, 
and it is estimated by one who knew that 
not fifteen per cent. of the population are 
able to reckon the time of day. As the 
sun crosses the meridian at Seventeen 
minutes past twelve, a flag is run up on the 
tower of the principal mosque, and immedi- 
ately other flags appear upon the towers of 
the other mosques throughout the city. 
Thisisnoon. At half-past one another flag 
is run up, and at sunset the evening gun 
is fired. This is the extent of the Moorish 
idea of time. Only a few of the better 
class have books, or can read or write. 

The mails are carried by runners who go 
from Tangiers to Fez in two days. They 
carry a loaf of coarse wheaten bread which, 
together with an occasional drink of butter- 
milk, serves as their only sustenance. 

The women are treated as slaves, not 
companions, and the marriage ceremony is 
a mere formality. Throughout the coun- 








The Moorish girl the author was offered by her mother in exchange for a gold-plated watch. 
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try children are considered as merchandise 
to be sold and exploited by their parents. 
We had this brought to our attention very 
forcibly. Upon stopping at a village to ask 
for milk, an old lady with her daughter 
brought it out tous. Out of curiosity we 
asked her what she would take for her 
daughter, a girl of about twelve years of 
age and of an exceptionally clean and 
healthy appearance. She replied that if 
we would fill with silver the small tin in 
which she had brought the milk, we could 
have the girl. We then offered her a gold- 
plated watch for the girl, and she said that 
she would accept it; what this woman 
would have done hundreds of thousands 
of others are daily doing, for the Moorish 
woman, like the squaw of the American 
Indian, is but a slave to perform the man- 
ual labor of the home and the field. 

The strongest impression which Fez left 
with me was the apparent hopelessness 
which characterizes the Moor’s life. He 
seems to feel that there is nothing better in 
store for him, and consequently he is be- 
come a fatalist and regards death and 
physical tribulation without fear. As a 
type of physical manhood he is equal to 
the Dane or Russian, and more warlike 
than our Indian. Were the Moors through- 
out Morocco to declare a religious war of 
extermination and of rebellion against the 
Christians it would be almost an impossi- 
bility to conquer them. 

Our return journey from Fez was un- 
eventful up to the third day. On that 
night we pitched our camp some forty 
minutes from Al-Kazar, a large walled city 
on the road from Larache to Fez. We did 
not take the precaution to seek out a 
village under the Sultan’s protection, as we 
had always done heretofore, but hired four 
guards from among the villagers, two of 
whom were armed with antique rifles. 
Subsequent events justified this. 

It seems that a band of about twenty- 
five native bandits had been following 
us hoping to capture our horses. At about 
eleven o'clock they passed up through the 
village, dividing into two bands, one of 
which passed behind our tents and the 
other some distance in front. As they 
came, the second group drove off all the 
cattle they could find, while the others 
continued until they came to our tents. 
Here our guards spied them and two of 
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them rushed out, the others remaining to 
protect us and the horses. The two who 
went out were instantly shot, as well as a 
third man who had come from the village. 
A woman was stabbed who had rushed out 
to beg mercy from them for her husband. 
For about ten minutes the firing kept up 
and we were constantly in danger of being 
hit, our tents being shot through in several 
places. Then the bandits passed on down 
the hill and, according to some of the vil- 
lagers who followed them, entered the gates 
of Al-Kazar with the cattle which they had 
driven off. It is probable that when they 
saw our horses tethered in front of the 
tents and when our guards fired on them, 
they desisted, believing that we were well 
armed and that our horses were saddled, 
thereby enabling us to follow them. 

Our experience was not an uncommon 
occurrence. We realized more fully than 
ever the savage state of lawlessness which 
prevails throughout Morocco. The tribes- 
men and peaceful farmers are constantly 
subject to raids from armed bandits against 
whom the government takes no effective 
steps for repression. 

The following morning we continued our 
journey to Larache, arriving there at twelve 
o'clock, having come from Fez in three 
days and six hours, a record for Europeans. 
When we arrived and found that there were 
no steamers in the port, and none expected, 
we made arrangements with a Moor to take 
us to Tangier for thirty dollars Moorish 
money—about fifteen American gold. He 
owned a small open sailboat without deck 
or covering of any kind. Into her we put 
all our baggage, sending tents, provisions, 
etc., overland. After spending sixteen 
hours at sea, constantly in danger of cap- 
sizing, forced one night to make fast to a 
salvage boat off Cape Spartel, without sleep 
for forty-eight hours, we reached Tangier. 

Our expedition began on June 7th and 
ended on June 18th. During this time we 
had ridden two hundrcd and fifty miles on 
horseback across open country, sleeping in 
tents which at dawn were pulled down 
over our heads by our zealous muleteers. 
We remained three days in Fez, all of 
which were Sabbaths, for the Moorish or 
Mohammedan day of rest is Friday, the 
Jewish Saturday, and the Christian Sun- 
day. And we were ready to return once 
again to European civilization. 
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Drawing by Hy. S. Watson. 








THE PLANTING OF A NATION 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


E planting of the first 
successful Anglo-Saxon 
colony on the mainland 
of North America was 
an event in the history 
of the New World sec- 
ond in importance only 
to its discovery. As all 
our readers know the three hundredth 
anniversary of that event is being ce'e- 
brated by an exposition on the waters and 
shores of Hampton Roads, Virginia, during 
the pleasant months of 1907. The situa- 
tion is about twenty miles below the 
ghostly remains of that old town of James- 
town which is sacred, as are few places in 
the limits of our republic, to tragedics dark 
and grim and agonies long-drawn-out. 

To speak of old Jamestown as the “cradle 
of the republic” and of the men who built 
their rude cabins there as ‘‘the seeds of the 
American people”’ is, of course, to use very 
figurative languag>. As world conditions 
were at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the people of Great Britain were the 
one race fitted to prevail in the limits of our 
nation, and there were other centers of 
English colonization equally potcnt in re- 
sults of which we are patriotically proud. 
But the strangely assorted colony on the 
banks of the James was at least the founda- 
tion of that Old Dominion which for cen- 
turies was all-important in shaping the 
destinies of our race, and the men who first 
landed there should appeal greatly to 
public interest. 

We may pass over the commercial and 
political history of the London Company 
which in 1606, aftcr much effort, equipped 
an expedition to form the first Virginia 
colony. On the 19th of December of that 
year the expedition sailed from Blackwall, 
England, in three small ships, the largest 





being of only one hundred tons burden, the 
second ship of forty tons burden and the 
smallest a mere pinnace of only twenty tons 
burden. The number of men who em- 
barked was but one hundred and five, and 
so ignorant was every one engaged in the 
enterprise, from the highest official of the 
London Company to the lowest servant, of 
the conditions to be met in the new world, 
that the personnel of the intended colony 
excites wonder in the modern mind. The 
London Company dreamed, as all early 
adventurers to the new world did, of gold 
mines and of nations of barbaric splendor 
to be trafficked with, and of that long- 
cherished delusion of a sea passage to the 
wealth of the East Indies. The exploits of 
Cortez and Pizarro were intoxicating the 
fancy of Europe and a credulous and ignor- 
ant age looked to the new world for any 
miracle. Instead of sturdy ycomen with 
families, nearly half of the voyagers were 
gentlemen, bent on mending their fortunes, 
who looked on physical labor as a degrada- 
tion. Many were servants. There was 
not an agriculturist nor a huntsman in the 
party. There were only twelve laborers 
and four carpenters, but there were gold- 
smiths and even a perfumer for the subdu- 
ing of a wilderness. There was probably 
little patriotic thought of winning new 
territory for England and St. George on the 
part of any one concerned. Personal gain 
was the motive of each and all. 

James I. had graciously composed the 
worst form of government for the London 
Company, and consistent with the temper 
of the Stuart dynasty all power lay in the 
pedant monarch himself. But of necessity 
a local council was to govern in far away 
Virginia, and it pleased the King to put the 
names of this council in a sealed box which 
was not to be opened until the arrival of the 
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expedition in Virginia. As a consequence 
there was much jealous bickering among 
the gentlemen during the long voyage as to 
who was in authority. A bragging soldier 
of fortune named John Smith was, in par- 
ticular, so offensive with his claims that 
before the voyage was done he was put 
under arrest as a mutineer. 

Sailing by the old West Indian route, and 
so wasting supplies, the three frail ships did 
not arrive on the coast of Virginia until 
April 26th. The site of Raleigh’s lost 
colony on the isle of Roanoke is supposed to 
have been aimed at, but a storm drove 
Captain Christopher Newport and his ships 
into the Chesapeake Bay. Old Point 
Comfort was so designated in a spirit of 
gratitude, and as loyal subjects the new 
river which soon opened before the colo- 
nists was called the James River, and the 
two capes at its mouth were named after 
the royal princcs, Charles and Henry. The 
colonists spent some days in haphazard 
explorations on shore. Once a landing 
party was greeted by a cloud of arrows from 
hidden Indians and two of the explorers 
were wounded. Another party met a more 
amicable band of savages with whom they 
could not converse, but by whom they 
were introduced to that deifying plant, 
tobacco, which was to play such an im- 
portant part in the making of the Old 
Dominion. The colonists now ascended 
the river about thirty miles through a 
country which ‘“‘heaven and earth seemed 
never to have agreed better to frame as a 
place for man’s commodious and delightful 
habitation.” The worst possible site on a 
low peninsula was selected for a settlement, 
and there the ill-fated colony, loyally 
named Jamestown after the bigoted king, 
was fixed. 

A more incompetent party for the found- 
ing of an empire and facing the needs, 
hardships, and perils of the new world can 
scarcely be conceived of. They differed 
from the trained, hardy American-born 
pioneers whom Boone, Robertson, and 
others during the last of the following cen- 
tury were to lead into the West about as 
helpless sheep differ from cunning foxes, 
and when we inquire what manner of men 
they really were for the purpose in hand, 
and how they lived in the wilderness, the 
brief answer is that they were, to our view, 
mere children, and that most of them 
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straightway died. Yet the panegyrics of 
patriotic writers and popular orators are 
not wholly undeserved, for there lay in 
some of these men a determined, if mis- 
guided and inexperienced heroism, and the 
seeds of that inflexible pluck which was to 
make the Anglo-Saxon race the master of 
the world. 

On the 13th of May, 1607, they disem- 
barked, and then, according to Smith’s 
account, ‘‘falleth every man to worke; the 
councell contrived the forte, the rest cut 
down trees to make place to pitch their 
tents, etc.”.—and so was gained the first 
foothold which the English were to main- 
tain in the new world at a cost so frightful 
that the mere story is painful. In the first 
few days everything went well enough. A 
thankful spirit at the deliverance from the 
long voyage with ships in which a modern 
yachtsman would scarcely dare to cross 
the harbor, promoted good-will and in- 
duced some energy. The sealed box had 
been opened in the Chesapeake, and Smith 
was found to be of the council. According 
to his own story he demanded a trial, was 
acquitted, and his accusers fined—the fine 
being turned by Smith into the common 
fund. The others named of the council 
were Bartholomew Gosnold, Edward Wing- 
field, John Radcliff, George Kendall, John 
Martin, and the old navigator Christopher 
Newport, with Wingfield as president. The 
names are memorable. It was perhaps 
prophetic of the republic that never were 
few men so torn and distracted by rancor- 
ous politics, and indeed petty bickerings 
were about the only occupation of the 
colony. Of industry, frugality, fore- 
thought, there seems to have been scarcely 
a trace after the first burst of pent-up 
energy. 

Gentlemen of that age could not be sup- 
posed to work, but they spent their time 
roaming the woods in search of rubies and 
sapphires, or diving in the stream for 
pearls, while the idle gang of servants 
searched the sands for gold. The most 
fantastic beliefs regarding the wealth of the 
new world seem to have filled the imagina- 
tion of the soberest. Some few miserable 
cabins were erected by the carpenters, and 
remembering the hostile reception accorded 
by one of the Indian bands, some trees were 
felled across the little isthmus as a fort. 
All the settlers were ignorant of sanitation, 














and knew as little of woodcraft as of 
microbes. Not one of them seems to have 
had any guess of the awful trials just ahead. 
The provisions that were brought from 
England were as recklessly used as though 
the mother country lay across the James, 
and all acted as though the business in 
hand was a holiday picnic rather than the 
conquering of a continent. The one great 
desideratum was a trained and forceful 
leader—a master of woodcraft, and even 
now one cannot read the pitiable tales that 
a few weeks were to unfold without a sad 
regret that these vain, shiftless adventurers 
had not among them one of those masterful 
pioneers like Kenton or Sevier that a later 
age was to develop from the race of which 
they were the seed. 

Captain Newport after landing the colo- 
nists was to return to England with two of 
the ships, leaving the little pinnace with the 
settlement. A week after putting them 
ashore he started up the river on an explor- 
ing expedition in the hope of finding that 
stream a passage to the south seas, or of 
discovering a wealthy and barbaric city. 
Nothing is stranger than the persistence 
with which all the earlier explorers be- 
lieved the North American continent a 
narrow strip of land beyond which lay the 
Pacific and fabled Cathay. Newport with 
“five gentlemen, four maryners, fourteen 
saylours, with a perfect resolution not to 
returne, but either to find the head of the 
river, the laake mentyoned by others here- 
tofore, the sea againe, the mountaynes 
Apalatai or some issue,” ascended the 
river till he came to the falls where Rich- 
mond now stands, meeting many friendly 
and curious Indians. Then he returned 
without finding any “issue” of moment, 
but a waste of much energy and provisions. 
The gentlemen of his party looked upon 
everything with European and feudal eyes, 
regarding the Indian chiefs as nobles, the 
head chiefs as kings, and old Powhatan, of 
whom they now heard, as amighty emperor. 
As their boats descended the river the 
Indians grew more and more unfriendly and 
finally hostile, and when they reached 
Jamestown they found that the camp had 
been attacked—a boy had been killed and 
several men wounded, and President Wing- 
field himself had narrowly escaped death. 
But the Indians had been terrorized by the 
discharge of firearms, and so the almost 
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defenseless colony had escaped destruction. 
Newport stayed two weeks longer, the 
sailors helping to consume the scanty pro- 
visions, and then he sailed for England. 
Scarcely was his ship out of sight before 
the bitterest quarrels broke out. The 
doughty old mariner, who seems to have 
been a brave and peaceful, if somewhat 
visionary, old soul, had tried to reconcile 
the council, and quiet what he calls “a 
murmur and grudg against certayne pre- 
posterous proceedings and inconvenyent 
courses,” and by his “fervent perswayson”’ 
bring them to “a faythfull love one to 
another.” He did indeed bring about a 
kind of peace that lasted until his ships 
were out of sight, and it was during this 
brief space of good-will that Smith was 
restored to his seat in the council. But the 
trying conditions proved too much for the 
undisciplined wranglers and _ visionary 
idlers. It was found that what was left of 
the provisions was almost spoiled by damp- 
ness. The hot and humid climate of the 
marshy land soon debilitated all the colo- 
nists; there was no proper shelter from con- 
tinuous rains and the poisonous exhalation 
of the soil soon did deadly work. All trace 
of discipline and order vanished. Of 
energy and effort toward betterment there 
never had been more than a trace. The 
liquors were now consumed in the hope of 
warding off sickness, and the food ran so 
low that starvation set in. By mid-July 
there was not a well man in the settlement. 
The suffering from disease and starvation 
was horrible. Two or three of the settlers 
went mad; one dramatically threw his 
Bible in the fire and declared that God had 
forsaken them. ‘‘Our food,” wrote Percy, 
one of the gentlemen of the colony, “‘was 
but a small can of barley sod in water to 
five men a day. Our drynk cold water 
taken out of the river which was at flood 
very salt, at low tyde full of slyme and 
fylth, which was the destruction of many 
of our men,” and he adds: “‘Some departed 
suddenly, but for the most part they died 
of mere famyne. There were never English- 
men left in such misery as we were in this 
newly discovered Virginia.” Among those 
who died during that awful summer was 
Gosnold, the original prornoter of the Lon- 
don Company and of the expedition, a 
valiant, abie, and sensible gentleman who 
had made a previous voyage to America 
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and whom all respected, but who, like the 
rest, had little knowledge of the needs of a 
pioneer. The miserable survivors crawled 
about the settlement in the most abject 
condition, quarreling and thieving from on: 
another. Before fall nearly one-half of 
them were dead. It would seem that only 
the contempt which the Indians felt, and 
their dread of guns prevented the extirpa- 
tion of settlers who were reduced to begging 
abjectly of them. But, strange to say, 
amid all this misery the bitterest wrangling 
still continued. Wingfield, who appears to 
have been well intentioned, if inadequate 
for leadership, was deposed. Kendall was 
deposed also, and a little later was killed 
inarevolt. Others of the council had died. 
It is useless to try to trace the bitter quar- 
rels and impossible to know the truth. On 
one point all accounts are agreed—that the 
condition of all was as wretched as could be 
endured. Such was the first miserable be- 
ginning of permanent English colonization 
in the new world. 

We are prone to read into the past our 
own knowledge—the wisdom, experience, 
and environment that that past has be- 
queathed to us, but it should be borne in 
mind that the men who planted the first 
English colony were the creatures of the 
manners, traditions, and beliefs of three 
centuries ago—an age of servility, credulity, 
and superstition. Yet if the first settlers 
were unfitted for the momentous task fate 
had called them to, they had one advantage 
of which later colonists were deprived. The 
savages were as yet in awe of this new pale 
race in strange dress coming out of the sun- 
rise on the backs of great white-winged sea 
fowls, and though now and then their native 
savagery broke out, they were as yet re- 
strained by superstitious dread, and 
especially by their terror of firearms, from 
destroying a settlement that was too weak 
to make resistance. The Indians with 
whom they first came in contact appear to 
have been of the Algonquin race, and the 
great overchief of the tribes in the vicinity 
of the James and the York was an able 
warrior known to history as The Powhatan, 
or Powhatan. He was a most powerful, 
wily, and sagacious chief, a sort of early 
Pontiac, who had given his common name 
to the confederation of tribes of which he 
had made himself the head. But, fortu- 
nately for the new settlers, he was now very 
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old and indisposed to war and trouble; yet 
his cunning and treachery were still keen 
and active, and were often to outwit the 
simple English. 

It was during the bitter first starvation 
time that Captain John Smith rose to 
leadership. He left various accounts of 
the hardships and sufferings of those first 
years of the colony, and for something more 
than two centuries these were followed by 
all historians. Yet he was a very robust 
liar, as other contemporary accounts, which 
have come to light in comparatively recent 
times, conclusively prove. Indeed the 
pure romance of much that he wrote is evi- 
denced by the knowledge we now possess 
of the Indian, and the utter disagreement 
of his own writings, to say nothing of the 
miraculous incidents he gravely relates. 
Yet Smith remains, in spite of all, the most 
romantic figure in our earliest history, and 
such is the fascination of his individuality 
that many scholarly historians still main- 
tain the essential truth of his narratives. 
He appears to have been a sort of early 
Andrew Jackson, without Old Hickory’s 
chivalry, but with a superior gift for men- 
dacious narrative—an explosive, domineer- 
ing, intolerant, opinionated old fire-eater 
of indefatigable energy and enterprise, cap- 
able of neither fatigue nor fear. He was 
the one man who seems to have profited by 
experience in the new world and to have 
learned lessons from the wilderness, and 
alone of all the band he possessed the re- 
source and common sense for leadership 
that characterized our own later pioneers. 

We need not follow Smith’s doubtful ad- 
ventures with the Indians or his accounts 
of his own personal wisdom, courage, and 
prowess. But we cannot resign without 
regret his picture of Pocahontas, and his 
story of her intercession for his life. Yet 
his pretty tales in relation to her are in all 
probability for the most part pure figments 
of Smith’s prolific fancy. Far from being 
the beautiful, gentle, and humane princess 
that Smith depicts, she could have been at 
first in the nature of things only a privileged 
young squaw, barbarous, ignorant, and un- 
cleanly, whose range of ideas was that of 
her people. Wingfield in his detailed ac- 
count of affairs records Smith’s capture, 
but makes no mention of Pocahontas saving 
Smith’s life, nor does Hamor or other writ- 
ers of the time. Strachey who arrived in 
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Virginia in 1610 speaks of Pocahontas as 
“A well featured but wanton young girl, 
Powhatan’s daughter, sometymes resorting 
to our forte, of the age then of eleven or 
twelve yeares. She would get the boys 
forth with her into the market-place and 
make them wheel, falling on their hands 
and turning up their heeles upwards, whom 
she would followe, and wheele so herself, 
naked as she was, all the forte over.” 

Death and deposition had soon left, as 
we have already shown, but three men of 
the council—Ratcliff, who became gover- 
nor, Martin, and Smith. Suffering and 
sickness had broken the spirit of the first 
two incompetents, and the more sagacious 
of the settlers soon came to look to Smith 
for all direction. The resolute, tempestu- 
ous and vain captain was not slow in mak- 
ing himself complete master. It was in 
fact a sort of natural selection of the fittest 
tocommand. But it is difficult to see how 
any one’s command could have rescued the 
perishing settlers that first summer but for 
a strange and providential act on the part 
of the Indians toward a race that was in 
afew years almost to exterminate them. 
When the last of the provisions were ex- 
hausted, and four-fifths of the colonists too 
weak to stand, and hope dead in every 
heart save that of the irrepressible Smith, 
a band of Indians, among whom was 
Pocahontas, walked into the despairing 
town loaded with fruits and corn. It was 
one of those capricious acts of which sav- 
ages and children are sometimes capable. 
Smith looked upon it as a divine favor. It 
is certain that his unfailing faith in him- 
self did much to revive the spirits of his 
followers. 

Strengthened by food, things now wore 
a brighter aspect in the town. The 
doughty captain, by his own example and 
the sternness of his rule, soon brought 
about some order. He built better shelter, 
cleared and drained the ground about the 
town, and soon had his followers comfort- 
ably lodged. He labored vigorously him- 
self. ‘Who will net work shall not eat” 
was his wise command. When food began 
to run low he went up the river in the 
pinnace and obtained more corn and meat 
from the Indians. When he could trade 
for supplies he did so, but as often he re- 
sorted to cunning or threats. He had one 
or two brushes with the savages. Much of 
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his self-glorification relates to this time. 
He boasts loudly enough of his deeds of 
valor and of his wisdom, and it is quite 
possible, however false his related exploits 
may be, that at this period he saved his 
followers from perishing. 

At length there was an end to the colo- 
nists’ worst sufferings. The terrible sum- 
mer wore away; the cool September wind 
brought new health; wild ducks alighted 
on their southern flight; flocks of pigeons 
darkened the sky and settled in the woods 
where berries and wild fruits were now 
ripening. The first starving time was over, 

By all accounts Smith, while master, 
made several expeditions into the Indian 
country. On one occasion while he was 
absent, Kendall and the disgraced and 
broken Wingfield hatched a conspiracy to 
steal the pinnace and desert their starving 
brothers. But Smith returned just as the 
little vessel was weighing anchor, and, train- 
ing his cannon on the deserters, brought 
them to terms, but not until after Kendall 
was killed. On another occasion while 
foraging and exploring Smith was taken 
prisoner. But his marvelous accounts of 
himself seem to have awed Powhatan, and 
that chief, Smith says in his first account, 
“having with all kindness he could devise 
sought to content me, he sent me home 
with four men, etc.” When home in Eng- 
land with leisure for his fancy to run riot 
Smith tells the new and exciting version of 
his captivity, how he was fattened for a 
feast for the savages, how his head was upon 
the block (after the manner of English 


. executions), and how the executioners 


stood over him with raised clubs, when the 
beautiful Pocahontas threw herself upon’ 
his prostrate form and successfully begged 
his life. When Smith returned to James- 
town after each absence he always found 
waste and disorder, if he may be believed. 
Yet the ungrateful people seem little to 
have appreciated his extraordinary serv- 
ices since shortly after the return from his 
captivity he was arrested and tried for his 
life, and according to Wingfield was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and only spared 
because of the intercession of Captain New- 
port who just at this time arrived from 
England with supplies. It is in truth a 
very muddled and perplexed period, not 
from lack of evidence, but by reason of the 
contradiction of contemporary accounts, 
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and all we may be certain of are the miser- 
able bickerings, starvation, and terrible 
suffering, which possibly half crazed them 
all. 

With Newport’s second arrival all differ- 
ences seem for a time to have been settled. 
Among these children of another age sup- 
plies and news from home gave birth to 
new hope. But it was a most heartrend- 
ing condition that the old mariner found. 
Only forty of the original settlers were now 
alive, and the woes of the nine months since 
he had sailed away argued ill for the future. 
Newport remained some time in the colony, 
loaded his ship with yellow sand which he 
supposed to contain gold, and then sailed 
away for England again, leaving Smith in 
charge. The boastful and impetuous sol- 
dier during the summer of 1608 did make 
two wonderfully daring explorations of the 
Chesapeake and prepared a map which, all 
things considered, was wonderfully ac- 
curate. This second summer and fall were 
seasons of comparative comfort, though 
not without suffering. But at the close of 
the year Newport came again and brought 
new supplies and more settlers, who were 
mostly broken gentlemen, adventurers and 
libertines, and as pioneers a much more 
worthless lot than the first. Again there 
was not a trained huntsman nor an agri- 
culturist nor a farmer among them, but 
two women came with Newport, and the 
first of real Anglo-Saxon homes was soon 
established in the new world. Smith, 
who had by this time learned the Indian 
tongue and something of woodcraft and the 
real needs of colonization, was justly in- 
censed at the material sent, and wrote the 
London Company that the need was for 
“carpenters, husbandmen, gardners, fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, masons and diggers up 
of tree roots.” 

But the London Company was by this 
time discouraged with the ill success of the 
venture from a financial and commercial 
standpoint. There was a reorganization 
of the corporaticn, and colonization was 
attempted on a more extensive scale. Nine 
ships containing five hundred passengers 
sailed in May, 1609, for Virginia. The fleet 
was dispersed by a storm. In August, 
seven small shattered vessels with most 
of the new colonists and supplies gained 
the Chesapeake, but the Sea Adventurer, on 
board of which was Sir Thomas Gates, who 
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was to be the new resident governor, was 
wrecked on the Bermudas. This vessel 
carried the new council, and their adven- 
tures are among the most romantic of 
historic sea tales. The wife of one John 
Rolf, the future husband of Pocahontas, 
died on the islands. The wrecked voyagers 
succeeded in rebuilding their ship, and 
reached the Chesapeake Sept. 6, 1610. 
Captain Newport on his second return 
with supplies had brought royal robes and 
messages from James to Powhatan, and 
after ludicrous negotiations and much un- 
willingness on the part of the old chief, who 
was not without his savage dignity, there 
was the mummery of a coronation by 
which the old Powhatan became a feudal 
king with James as his liege lord, a position, 
it is needless to say, quite without the pale 
of the old warrior’s understanding. It is 
curious and characteristic that the early 
English persisted in the old shams and 
forms of medizvalism after the real char- 
acter and condition of the savages were 
known. When, for instance, in 1613 Rolf 
married Pocahontas there was much rejoic- 
ing in the colony, and many high phrases 
about the welding of great nations, but 
needless to say the amiable relations of the 
races were neither very real nor very last- 
ing. Nor must it be supposed that the 
example was new. Gentlemen rascals had 
before then taken dusky girls to wife with 
scant ceremony, and one is glad to know 
that a subsequent and very able governor, 
Sir Thomas Dale, while possessed of a wife 
in England, made overtures to Powhatan 
for the hand of Pocahontas’ sister and was 
rejected. Presumably he had bid too low. 
Yet such were the feudal notions of the 
time that James I. was disposed to think 
Rolf guilty of treason in presuming to 
espouse a royal princess without the con- 
sent of his sovereign. Previous to marry- 
ing Rolf, Pocahontas had been much in the 
settlement. Rolf had the pleasing task of 
teaching her English, and converting her to 
Christianity, and when he took her to Eng- 
land three years after she became his wife, 
and she was received at court, she appears 
not to have behaved amiss. Pocahontas 
was accompanied by one of her father’s sub- 
chiefs who carried with him a bundle of 
sticks on which he meant to make tally by 
niches of the number of English. This 
warrior was very much surprised to find 
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King James no bigger than an ordinary 
man, but he was especially angry because 
no one would show him where God lived. 
Pocahontas fell a victim to the chill damp- 
ness of the English climate in a little less 
than a year, but she left a son from whom 
many distinguished Virginians claim de- 
scent. 

After the departure of Captain Newport, 
and before the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates, 
things were far from pleasant at James- 
town. Though Smith had induced some 
order and compelled a degree of industry 
among the colonists who arrived in August, 
he constantly quarreled with a new faction, 
and discontent ran high. There were con- 
spiracies and one or two inchoate rebellions. 
An attempt was made to murder Smith in 
his bed, but the fiery captain succeeded in 
keeping the upper hand, and despite all 
opposition declared that he would not 
resign the leadership until Gates himself 
arrived. At length, however, before the 
new governor reached the Chesapeake, 
Smith met with an accident from the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, and returned to 
England never again to visit Virginia. 
George Percy became the governor, pend- 
ing the arrival of Gates. But Percy was 
ill and could do nothing to discipline the 
“lewd company wherein were many unruly 
gallants packed hither by their friends to 
escape ill destiny.” The settlers gambled, 
drank up their liquors, played fast and 
loose with native red beauties, and utterly 
lost the friendship of the Indians. They 
would not work, and their intemperance 
and the trying climate to which they were 
not inured brought disease and death. 
Soon a new starving time was upon the 
colony. When Gates arrived after his own 
desperate voyage he found alive of the five 
hundred whom Smith had left Percy to 
govern only fifty men. Desolation was 
everywhere. The colonists were mere 
skeletons. Many buildings had been torn 
down for firewood. The Palisades were in 
ruin. The Indians, too, were in open 
hostility, and nothing but their terror of 
firearms kept them from massacring the 
colonists. Valiant and iron-willed Gates 
had already proved himself to be, but he 
was almost without supplies himself, and 
it is no wonder that he resolved to abandon 
Jamestown and sail to New Foundland, 
where there was an English fishing settle- 
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ment that might afford relief. His four 
ships were accordingly laden and the 
anchors weighed. Jamestown, after all 
the frightful cost, was to be abandoned. 
The settlers wanted to burn down the town 
that had been the scene of so much horror 
and suffering, but this Gates would not 
permit. By his resistance he possibly 
effected the destiny of our race, for next 
day as the vessels lay at anchor in the river 
waiting for the tide, there sailed into the 
bay three English ships under Lord De La 
Ware, or Delaware, and the despairing 
colonists were forced by that energetic 
nobleman to disembark. 

Delaware brought new colonists and a 
large supply of food, and though his 
settlers were still of a wretched type, here 
at last there seems to have been a man 
gifted with the qualities of a leader. His 
birth, too, gave him in the eyes of men of 
that time high authority. He upbraided 
the old colonists for their vices and lazi- 
ness, and though he established a miniature 
court, he ruled with an iron discipline, 
punished crime with frightful severity, and 
compelled all to work. He succeeded in 
establishing friendly relations with the In- 
dians again, and made them trade their corn 
for his trinkets. He built three forts near 
the mouth of the James, and some signs 
of prosperity began to show themselves. 
But the health of this too energetic noble- 
man soon failed, and he returned to Eng- 
land leaving poor Percy governor a second 
time. Again distress followed, but in the 
spring a new governor, Sir Thomas Dale, 
arrived with new supplies and more colo- 
nists. He was another man of ability. He 
abandoned the community system, gave 
each settler a small tract of land, and ruled 
with an iron will. From this time there 
was never any danger of abandoning the 
colony. New settlements such as Smith 
had attempted were made in more health- 
ful localities, and as hope of gold discoveries 
were relinquished, the fertility of the soil 
and the value of the timber and of native 
crops began to be appreciated. But the 
character of new settlers continued in the 
main to be so bad that Dale was forced to 
be a tyrant, and his rule seems utterly bar- 
barous in these days. He and some of the 
governors who followed him surrounded 
themselves with a guard. A religious in- 
tolerance was in vogue and capital punish- 
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ment was inflicted for trifling offenses. 
Husbandmen, builders, and bakers were 
publicly whipped if idle or slack in their 
work, tradesmen who neglected business 
were sent to the galleys, profanity was 
punished by a bodkin being run through 
the tongue, and for slight crimes men were 
broken on the wheel or chained to trees to 
perish of starvation, or flogged to death. 
Our land of freedom had a tyrannous 
birth. No waste was permitted; the colo- 
nists were not allowed to kill even their 
own domestic animals without permission. 

The quality of the colonists, however, 
continued to be in the main the mere refuse 
of England. With afew yeomen and fewer 
gentlemen who came as proprietors, arrived 
shiploads of paupers, felons, and bonded 
servants—often wretched people kidnaped 
in the streets of English towns and shipped 
to the colony to get rid of them. They 
perished in those first decades by thousands 
and their degenerate offspring are the poor 
whites of this day in that section. Thus 
the people of the South became divided 
early by rigid lines of caste, and Virginia 
developed an aristocracy of planters, 

The first half century of the colonization 
of Virginia is rich in exciting and tragic 
happenings, but before the year 1620, when 
a different type of Englishmen were plant- 
ing in the north the colony that gave New 
England its grim and thrifty character, 
three things of vast importance in the shap- 
ing of the life’ of the Old Dominion had 
occurred. Tobacco had become the staple 
production of the colony as early as 1617, 
and laid the foundation of its wealth. In 
1619 the first assembly of the Virginia 
burgesses met at Jamestown, and so was 
born representative government in Amer- 
ica. In that year, too, a Dutch trader 
brought to Jamestown a cargo of Guinea 
negroes and sold them to the planters for 
slaves. It was a momentous year that 
gave birth at once to democracy and slav- 
ery in the new world. 

We have shown that the first seeds of the 
Anglo-Saxon people that were sown in the 
new world were not such as to excite our 
pride of race. But for all that, the taunts 
of English and even some American writers 
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are without truth. For in the wilderness 
in that early time an inexorable law of 
natural selection soon weeded out the most 
vile and worthless. Later came sober yeo- 
men and their families, and thrifty Scots 
and hardy Irish, and, as a rule, it was the 
better class that throve and prospered. 

The quarrel about the original stock of 
the Old Dominion runs high, and like the 
dispute over the tales of John Smith, will 
not admit of compromise. We may admit 
that during the first half of the first century 
of the colony the majority of the settlers 
were the scum of England; that the middle 
class proportion was much less, and the 
cavalier element very small. A hundred 
years previous to the Revolution the char- 
acter of the immigrants, coming now of 
their own free will, was probably much 
above the average English. The task of 
making a home in the new world would 
appeal only to men of resolution, courage, 
and adventurous spirit. And with every 
generation the tide of immigration increased 
in volume and improved in quality. In 
1616 there were still less than five hundred 
Englishmen in Virginia; in 1622 there were 
four thousand. By 1650 there were fifteen 
thousand whites, with three hundred slaves, 
and it is at least some evidence for those 
contending for a large influx of cavalier 
blood during the English Commonwealth, 
that in 1670 the population had increased 
to forty thousand. Still it took longer to 
people Virginia west to the Alleghany 
Mountains than it did the rest of our 
national domain to the Pacific. By the 
time independence was declared Virginia 
was without any colonial taint from her 
felon class. No colony gave so large a 
band of patriots to the cause of liberty or 
one that was so highly distinguished for 
honor and every gentlemanly virtue. 

With the burning of Old Jamestown by 
Nathaniel Bacon in 1676 during the 
rebellion that bears his name, her annals 
came to an end, and to-day on the site of 
the first settlement of our race there re- 
mains as fitting witness to that colony’s 
tragic and solemn history only some few 
broken gravestones and the ruins of an old 
stone church tower. 
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THE FIGUREHEAD OF 
THE FRONTIER 


BY JAMES W. STEELE 





PAHE head of the bull buf- 
: falo is very imposing. 
Bearded and big, there 
is about it as well a 
look of platonic maj- 
esty that has placed it 
as a kind of escutcheon, 
an armorial emblem, a 
figurehead, wherever such a thing has been 
turned to the uses of business, even down 
to a land-advertising billboard beside a 
country road. 

Yet so far as being the representative 
animal of the vast region beyond the 
Missouri is in question, that animal seems 
not to have been the bison. There is a 
little beast which has been the outcast of 
the western frontier from the days of Lewis 
and Clark and the plains experiences of 
Washington Irving down to the times when 
the man with the plow came, and immedi- 
ately accused him of stealing his chickens. 
He has the universal reputation of being a 
sneak-thief, a scavenger, an arrant coward. 
He is the ideal animal vagabond; a wan- 
derer o’ nights and a lier-by by day; a 
scalawag in whose character there is not a 
redeeming trait. With an extensive con- 
nection but no family, he is an Esau among 
the tribes of the desert. He is disowned 
by the dogs and not recognized by the 
foxes, yet is a near relative of both of them. 
Nearer than the buffalo he comes to being 
the figurehead of the great West. 

This is the coyote: Co-yo-tay, with all 
the syllables, to the Mexican who named 
him; “Kiote” merely to the American 
wanderer who has come and gone so often 
that he at last regards himself a resident 
stockman and farmer. It is this little 
beast’s triangular visage, his sharp nose 
fitted for the easy investigation of other 


people’s affairs, his oblique green eyes with 
their squint of cowardice and perpetual 
hunger, that should have a place in the 
adornment of escutcheons. It is notorious 
that the vicissitudes of his belly never bring 
to him the fate upon whose verge he always 
lives, and that nothing but strychnine, and 
not always that, will bring an end to his 
forlorn career. As his gray back moves 
slowly along above the reeds and coarse 
grass, and he turns his head to look at you, 
he knows at once whether or not you have 
with you a gun, and you cannot know how 
he knows. Once satisfied that you are 
unarmed, he will remain near in spite of 
any vocal remonstrances, and by-and-by 
may proceed to interview you in a way 
that for unobtrusiveness might be taken 
as a model of the art. Lie down on the 
thick brown carpet of the wilderness and 
be still for twenty minutes, and watching 
him from the corner of your eye you will 
see that he has been joined by others of his 
brethren hitherto unseen. He seems to be 
curious to know, first, if you are dead, and, 
second, if by any chance—and he lives upon 
chances—there is anything else in your 
neighborhood that he might find eatable. 

If you pass on with indifference, which is 
the usual way, he will sit himself down upon 
his tail on the nearest knoll, and loll his red 
tongue, and leer at you as one with whom 
he is half-inclined to claim acquaintance. 
He looks and acts then so much like a gray 
dog that one is inclined to whistle to him. 
Make any hostile demonstration and he 
will move a little farther and sit down 
again. If by any means you manage to 
offend him deeply at this juncture the 
chances are that he and his comrades may 
retire still farther, and then bark cease- 
lessly until they have hooted you out of the 
neighborhood. That night he and some of 
his companions may come and steal the 
straps from your saddle, the meat from the 
frying pan—and politely clean the pan—- 
and even the boots from beside your lowly 
bed. 
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The coyote’s business in life is not essen- 
tially different from that of most of us, 
namely, to find and get his daily meat. 
He looks for this with assiduity and single- 
ness of purpose, and with a scent so keen 
that it includes and recognizes everything 
that ever had relation to any form of ani- 
mal life. Nothing comes amiss to his 
phenomenal omnivorousness. The dis- 
position to gnaw something, to have some- 
thing rancid between his teeth, to delight 
in the by-ways and obscurities of wilder- 
ness life, has never left him and is long in- 
grained in his nature. Withal, there is no 
more formidable array of ivory than his, 
and that which even his neighbor, the 
skunk, rejects as unavailable, he with un- 
tiring industry reduces to a pulp that is 
available for the always immediate neces- 
sities of his stomach. 

Yet no one ever saw a starved coyote, 
notwithstanding the problem how a beast 
so wanting in ferocity and so slow of foot 
can obtain a livelihood from nature. On 
all the wide plains that stretch away for 
hundreds of miles, in all the foothills of 
New Mexico and Colorado, he lived and 
still lives in almost countless numbers. 
It is a barren land. Even the dead things 
are casual and far between. His com- 
panions in the solitude are the jackass 
rabbit, the wee little cottontail as big as a 
kitten that dodges from rock to rock, the 
mountain quail, and countless multitudes 
of the preposterous lizards that are called 
horned toads. In his wanderings, which 
were ceaseless and long over a country of 
limitless extent and all alike, he must have 
occasionally met the chaparral cock, or 
road-runner, a queer bird that is built like 
a heron but that cannot fly, whose powers 
of locomotion are capable of saving him in 
almost any emergency. Then there is the 
raven, who in the far southwest is merely a 
larger crow, living in the same way but 
with a crow’s usual resources so circum- 
scribed that he and the coyote must share 
the same poverty-stricken field as scav- 
engers. 

Nevertheless, there are resources. The 
coyote follows the quail to the bundle of 
twigs that serves her for a nest, and laps 
the sweets of her dozen eggs, and retires 
licking his chops. In the night watches he 
creeps upon the covey resting in some 
obscure nook of the chaparral, their tails 
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together and their heads beneath their 
wings, and throwing his sprawling paws 
over as many as he can leaves the others to 
whirr screaming away in the darkness. 
The jackass rabbit—a hare in nature and 
habits, except that the average American 
does not choose to know anything about 
hares—frequently falls a victim to this 
gray wanderer, notwithstanding he is the 
swiftest runner and the longest jumper of 
all the beasts of the wilderness. Under all 
ordinary circumstances he might be sup- 
posed to be able to sit upon his hinder legs 
and derisively smile at all his natural 
enemies. But he is sometimes tempted by 
a damp and shady nook to lie upon his back 
like a squirrel, and, with his enormous ears 
conveniently doubled under him and his 
long legs in the air, too soundly slumber. 
Then the coyote creeps upon him, as quiet 
as to voice as though he had never waked 
the echoes while others tried to sleep. He 
may spend a long time in the task, but 
finally he makes a spring, not the less 
effective because it is awkward, and there 
is one rabbit less and one dinner more, 
and no retributive justice in the case. 

All these things require an inexhaustible 
fund of patience: the animal patience that 
so far excels the virtue known by that 
name in men and women. He fails hun- 
dreds of times in the things in which he 
must succeed tolive. There was, of course, 
always final success in his endeavors with 
the bison on the plains farther to the east. 
It was an instance of perpetual yapping by 
relays. Death finally ensued in all cases, 
and then there was a general fight about 
the question of an inequitable sharing of 
the gaunt remains among the, horde of 
vagabonds who had made common cause, 
a gray assassin on every hand. 

Yet even here on the high plains all the 
other modes of obtaining a livelihood were 
mere by-play to the chief business of the 
coyote’s life, which was stealing. In the 
exercise of a preternatural talent for sly 
appropriation he excelled all the night- 
wanderers beside. He understood in- 
stantly all the appliances of civilization so 
far as using them in his way was concerned. 
He had a penchant for harness, rawhide and 
boots. He would gnaw the lariat from the 
pony’s neck, and bodily drag away the 
saddle and chew it until it looked like 
something else. He would steal the leather 
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accouterments from beside the soldier’s 
bed and the shoes from under his head. 
He would walk backward and draw after 
him a dry rawhide, hard and juiceless as a 
board, a mile from where he found it. Old 
hoofs and shriveled horns he had always 
by him. He was largely endowed with the 
sense of smell, and the savory odors of the 
camp-fire frying pan would cause him to lift 
his pointed nose to heaven and bark so far 
away that one could hardly hear even that 
far-carrying cry. With drooping head he 
came nearer and nearer—he and all his 
friends—his appearance in the starlight the 
picture of hungry treachery. Hecould not 
be driven far, and would sit down and wait 
a hundred yards away, and lick his chops 
and faintly whine. Every camp was regu- 
larly besieged by acordon of pat.znt, harm- 
less, annoying, famine-stricken mendicants, 
‘who waited and longed and faintly whined 
until the sun rose. 

These were the times, and only these, 
when the coyote was almost silent. Upon 
all other times and occasions his voice was 
the principal part of him in the opinion of 
all the human wanderers in his vast domain. 
This vox et preteria nibil was his pride and 
joy, and he threw back his head in an 
ecstasy of discord and gave it to the wind 
and the silence in a succession of staccato 
yelps that made two of him seem like two 
hundred. Nobody ever knew why he did 
it, the common opinion being that it was 
for amusement; not for others but for him- 
self, like a man practicing upon a brass 
horn. This voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness was the standing bane of existence 
there to all but the hardened. . To the 
newcomer sleep was impossible, and when 
the little fire died out and the discord- 
burdened hours slowly passed, he lay and 
recalled all the childhood stories about 
Russian wolves, and passed the night 
watches in wondering why he was there, 
and in longing for sunrise and peace. 

There is one item in which this gray- 
coated western vagabond made a near ap- 
proach to respectability, and only one. 
He was a creature of family, for which the 
mother carefully provided. Any morning 
in early spring upon the side of some dry 
knoll one might see three or four brown- 
colored, stupid-looking puppies, lazily en- 
joying the early sunshine and clumsily 
chewing each other’s legs and ears. At the 
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slightest alarm they tumbled with much 
more alacrity than gracefulness into the 
open hole in which they were born. It 
slanted deep and far into the hillside, and 
much patient digging would not unearth 
them. Always might be seen the mother, 
not far away and watching the intruder’s 
footsteps, and with a near approach to 
fierceness in her slanting green eyes. But 
there were no picked bones there, or any 
tufts of hair or dilapidated feathers. The 
adolescent coyote subsists entirely upon 
his mother’s scanty udders until he has 
attained his teeth and his voice, when he is 
launched upon the world as fully equipped 
as he will ever be to follow in the ways of 
all his ancestors, to eat what he may find 
and nothing more, and to practice all the 
variations of theft and cacophony to the 
end of his career. 

There is a sense in which this little beast 
owned, and still owns, the wilderness. In 
the oid times before the cattle-men came 
he had colonies that were located upon the 
southern side of some lonely hillock, and 
where a village of a dozen dens, each with a 
little hardened heap of yellow earth before 
it, was occupied from year to year. Sitting 
upon these platforms like a dog on the front 
porch, he calmly surveyed the wide and 
silent world that lay below him. When 
one came too near he disappeared into the 
den behind him, to come forth a moment 
later and bark at the retreating figure, 
like one upon whose demesne a trespass 
had been committed that could not be so 
easily condoned. A strange thing it is that 
in captivity he learned to know his master, 
and chained to a stake around which he 
walked in his wretchedness like the Pris- 
oner of Chillon, he would wag his tail like a 
dog at the approach of the man he knew. 
Such little things proclaim the outcast’s 
near relationship to that beloved beast 
who is mankind’s most devoted friend. 

The invasion of the coyote’s domain by 
white men did not result in his extinction. 
The Indian and he had, passively at least, 
been friends. The coyote’s hide is the only 
part of him that is of any value for savage 
uses, and the meat yielded by his attenu- 
ated carcass would be starvation rations 
even for the mountain Apache. The white 
man has been at enmity with him from the 
beginning, and the white man has long- 
range guns, and many cartridges, and 
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strychnine, and dead animals for bait, and 
immediately upon the organization of his 
inchoate counties and the survey of his sec- 
tions offered a bounty for the outcast’s 
scalp. The intention was that he should 
not survive. He did. 

His eastern boundary had been the Mis- 
souri River. As settlers came he retired 
westward and was rarely to be seen on the 
plains, now almost a continuous farm in 
eastern and central Kansas and Nebraska. 
Later his high-plains domain was also in- 
vaded to a degree that must have seriously 
interfered with his notions of comfort and 
the getting of an honest living, and he 
began to return to the country he had 
abandoned. The vernacular expresses this 
return as being a “‘sneak,” and it has been 
frequently mentioned with an adornment 
of adjectives more or less suitable to the 
case. 

But the strange thing about his coming 
back was the change of life and habit it 
involved. He had been an animal who 
lived always in the open plain, content to 
be hidden by rocks, ravines, and little hills, 
and making his burrow high and dry upon 
a slope. One does not find those dug-outs 
now, and the coyote has become a resident 
of the thick growth of creek-banks, and the 
little woody copses that shelter themselves 
at the heads of prairie ravines. The smell 
of something eatable no longer impels him 
to the lifting of his voice in discordant 
song. The dogs hear him and the farmer 
pauses in the furrow to listen, and brings 
his gun when he comes back from the noon- 
day meal. Like a weird gray shadow, al- 
most indistinguishable from the tall grass 
of the yellowing pasturage, he lopes across 
the field looking furtively behind him, 
and leaves a wisp of hair from his back 
where he has crept under the barbed-wire 
fence. 

He has grown more predatory than he 
ever was before, because there is more to 
prey upon. Young pigs are especially to 
his liking, and wandering fowls, and the 
chicken that insists upon roosting on the 
fence, and the very young calves that lie 
perdue where their mothers have hidden 
them at birth in a far corner of the pasture. 
Yet his vigils for small things he still keeps. 
All day he stands at the edge of some 
towering hayrick in a far field, waiting 
while the wind blows and the snow flies for 
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the casual appearance of the little field 
mouse who has made her winter nest be- 
neath the mass. Molly Cottontail and her 
bead-eyed progeny are still his lawful prey, 
and nobody cares. The dead thing, where- 
ever it lies, still remains his choicest feast. 
A creature without a friend, an Ishmaelite 
whom men and animals have combined in 
despising, the ideal thief and vagabond of 
the animal world, this gray, gaunt figure- 
head of the western world still survives, as 
much the owner of his empire as he was in 
the days when his ancestors looked with 
cock-eared astonishment and staccato ex- 
clamations upon the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark feeling its way slowly across 
that trans-Missouri wilderness whose future 
was then undreamed. 


BOGGS ON FISH 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 
“HERE was tense silence in the gro- 

cery store as Uncle Ezra worried a 
chunk off the salt cod and conveyed it 
to his mouth. After a brief preliminary 
mastication he removed the morsel and 
critically selected three fine bones there- 
from which he cast scornfully aside. 
Having seen the cod returned to its hiding 
place, the assemblage drew a deep breath 
fervent with hope. 

“Fish,” remarked Ezra, thoughtfully 
stroking his cheek, “are peculiar critters. 
They’re smart, considerin’ they ain’t 
troubled with brains to speak of. I’ve 
seen fish that was blame nigh as intelligent 
as I be, if that ain’t puttin’ it too strong.” 

He paused and glanced truculently at 
the row of listeners. 

“Recollect once seein’ Bill Fikes get 
hooked to a big trout over back of Keva- 
ney’s Point. Weighed about nine pounds, 
that fish did, an’ he did give us an ever- 
lastin’ swift time of it. 

“‘Soon’s Bill got the strike he dropped to 
’is knees in th’ boat an’ begun yellin’ for me 
to grab holt. But I was too busy hangin’ 
on, for that dern twenty-two pound pickerel 
was towin’ us round in circles so fast it 
made me plumb dizzy. In a minute or so 
th’ critter jerked Bill overboard, but | 
jumped an’ ketched ’is heels an’ hung on 
for all | was wuth, but what chance had | 
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*‘T see I’d hooked Bill in the collar.” 


agin that there thirty-nine pound pike with 
*is dander up? 

“Had to let Bill go, o’ course, an’ then | 
wore my hands to a blister rowin’ to keep 
in sight of ’im. After a while that fish took 
a notion to harass Bill some an’ he doubled 
on ’is trail an’ drug poor Bill right under 
th’ boat. 

“*Hang to ’im, Bill,’ says I, when I see 
’is head pop up on th’ far side. 

“Bill blowed about a quart of dirty river 
water all over me an’ told me he’d make me 
resemble a dropped custard soon’s he'd 
landed that whale. 

“Jest then he faded away an’ was under 
quite a long time. When he come up he 
was still hangin’ to th’ pole, though, an’ | 
says: 

“Kin you hold ’im, Bill?’ 

“*Hold ’im!’ yells Bill, ‘you jest bet 
your—oomp!’ He went under jest then. 

“While Bill was down below | got a 
wonderful fine strike on my line an’ grabbed 
it jest in time. Whew! How that fish did 
weigh! I looked around to see if Bill was 
in sight so I could tell him to let go his fish 


an’ help me land mine. Couldn’t see Bill, 
though, an’ I jest laid right back an’ sawed 
for dear life. Purty soon I felt ’im weaken- 
in’ an’ knowed he was comin’ to th’ top. 
Sure enough, up he come—an’ he hadn’t no 
more’n got in sight afore he let out a yell 
that nearly paralyzed me. I took one look 
an’ see I’d hooked Bill in th’ collar an’ was 
chokin’ ’im to death. 

“| let go, an’ after gurglin’ a time or two 
Bill located me an’ begun. Have ye ever 
had a real mad individual of Bill Fikes’ 
powers 0’ conversation tell ye all about 
yourself, beginnin’ from th’ landin’ at 
Plymouth Rock down to th’ layin’ o’ th’ 
cornerstone o’ th’ new Methodist church? 
That’s what Bill done for me an’ I guess he 
wa’n’t far wrong. 

“I aidged th’ boat up alongside o’ Bill 
an’ asked ’im if he felt like climbin’ in. 

“Do you expect me to ramble home 
afoot, you wall-eyed, pockmarked, hide- 
bound ol’ goriller,”’ he says. 

“| dragged Bill in an’ he set there 
a-tricklin’ into th’ bottom o’ th’ boat an’ 
lookin’ holes right through me. Bill was 
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mad enough to eat hay an’ | kep’ pretty 
shet, you bet ye. 

“We got home without any bloodshed, 
but I never mentioned fish to Bill for over 
six weeks until one night down to th’ store 
I asked ’im if he been fishin’ recently an’ 
th’ poor cuss choked on a prune. When 
he come to it took five men to keep us 
apart.” 

Uncle Ezra paused and looked earnestly 
toward the cider barrel. The proprietor 
slid a glass under the spigot and shoved the 
handle deftly to the left. The satisfying 
gurgle of apple juice echoed through the 
stillness. 

After Ezra had taken a long look at the 
ceiling through the bottom of the glass he 
handed it back with a sigh of untarnished 
joy. 
sie By gum,” he said, “that’s th’ same 
stuff me’n Bill had on that fishin’ trip—th’ 
identical stuff.” 

And he dropped a casual hand into the 
raisin box. 


THE PEDESTRIAN GOES 
OUT AND FINDS 
SOMETHING 


BY DR. ALFRED C. STOKES 


T has been a wearying trudge over the 
city’s ugly pavements, and between the 
citizens’ ugly walls with their endless rows 
of windows, screened and curtained into a 
privacy which I have no desire to invade. 
Electric cars shake the earth, their gongs 
rend the air; the peanut vender’s whistle 
shrieks on the corner; small boys yell and 
curse; drays rattle over the cobblestones; 
“devil wagons” leap through the streets, 
hissing and thumping, and leaving behind 
them the stench of Antiochus who came out 
of Persia. The east wind that has been 
loitering about the oil-cloth factory bears 
on its wings the vapor of boiled oil, and the 
sickened pedestrian sighs for that “lodge” 
which is off yonder in the “‘vast wilderness,” 
but a long way off; still it is there. 

Right here, just at this point, is where I' 
fall on my knees to crawl under the fence 
among the blackberry vines and the poison 
ivy, and stop midway for a moment, with a 
prickle in my hand, to feel thankful that 
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the wilderness is in sight, with nothing 
above but the dome of heaven; nothing 
below but the daisies and the bloom of the 
“blue-eyed grass”; nothing to assail me 
but the dainty fragrance of the wild roses, 
and the trill of a bird beneath a cloud—and 
all we good friends, brothers out of the 
same soil, arealone. Alone? Indeed not. 
As | lift my face toward the sky, and my 
soul to the throne of God, the peace un- 
speakable fills my heart, and I am not alone. 

How still it is! How delightfully still. 
Only the snap of the daisy’s stem as | 
pluck it, the swish of my steps through the 
grass, the soft murmur of the wind, and a 
voice singing faintly in the distance. 

To be in the open fields with no human 
companion, to be embraced by the sun- 
light, and to see only the flowers beneath 
and the sky above, is what the soul and 
body of every mortal man must have, if the 
man would not lose his mind. An amateur 
naturalist immured within prison walls, 
without a Picciola to cheer him, or a spider 
on the ceiling to amuse him, or a mouse to 
run from its hole to lighten his mind, would 
soon become hopelessly insane. Every 
state prisoner welcomes the weekly bouquet 
that the good women put in his cell. Pic- 
ciola between the stones of the French 
prison yard, Bruce’s industrious spider, and 
all the other captive plants and animals 
that have graced our literature, are some- 
thing more than the visions of a writer’s 
imagination. They voice the longing that 
we all feel, not only for the companionship 
of some of creation’s humble subjects to 
while away a dreary solitude, and which 
every one of us tries to satisfy with a pet 
dog, or the “harmless, necessary eat,” with 
a parrot or a canary bird, but they are the 
expression, imperfect at its best, of that 
liking for nature concealed within every 
man’s soul—although there are some who 
seem to be ashamed to confess that affec- 
tion. It is, as some one has said, the 
recollection of the moccasin which our 
ancestors wore, and we are really contented 
only when we can press our own foot into 
the faint traces left in the fields. Although 
some of us seem to have made Macbeth’s 
bargain, yet we have an innate longing, 
hesitate to admit it as we may, for out-of- 
doors, for what the child calls a walk, the 
naturalist styles a tramp, or a pond-hunt, 
or a field-day; what the botanist dignifies 
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by calling a botanical tour. It is the same 
in the end. The boy frolics along the 
country road to the lake and pretends to 
fish, until with a spasmodic wriggle he sheds 
his clothes and becomes a swimming, 
shrieking, splashing animal. The adult 
man’s ‘Sunday afternoon stroll is express- 
ive of a similar desire, but one that soon 
becomes perfunctory and stupid, if it 
have no special object. 

To roam the fields for no other purpose 
than to pass the hours in gossip with an 
inane companion, speedily grows unprofit- 
able and irksome if one’s skull be filled with 
anything else than boiled rice or tapioca 
pudding. To be spiritually inspiring or 
bodily stimulating, the walk must have a 
purpose. The incidents that may occur 
are only the ornaments that embellish the 
experience, as the prisms of the dew illu- 
minate the dusky hollows of the turf. The 
artist knows why he escapes from the town. 
The driver of the “devil wagon” may have 
an object better than the making of a dust 
and a stench, and the exhibiting of his own 
insolence—be charitable and hope so. The 
amateur naturalist is never at a loss for a 
reason. The botanist may almost any- 
where wade knee-deep in a sea of floral 
wealth. He may reap a lichenous harvest 
from any old fence-rail, and find rarities in 
the swamp; while to the student of micro- 
scopical botany an old stump in a damp 
spinney may be better than the treasure- 
house of the Incas; the moist ground be- 
neath the trees may become a mine of 
instruction and of entertainment. 

I thought that some mischievous boy 
had been hurrying along under the maples 
that form an avenue of shade and an arch 
of leafy boughs above that suburban path, 
and had spilled splashes of green paint 
around the projecting roots, and | amused 
myself by trying to imagine what would be 
his experience when he reached the authori- 
ties at home. The boy appeared to have 
gone about his sport in a methodical man- 
ner, for the splashes were frequent. 

A sluggish policeman strolling that way 
through the city’s suburbs, looked with ill- 
concealed disdain, and paused in languid 
surprise, when a full-grown man with a 
gray mustache bowed before a tree in the 
attitude of worship and scraped the earth 
with a penknife. 

Whatever the cause of the appearance 
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might be, I by this time knew that no boy 
had been wasting his paint, but that the 
green stain had been placed there by the 
fingers of nature; for a closer look revealed 
minute growths standing upright in little 
mats of microscopic velvet, and doing all 
in their power to tell me what they. were. 
I carried them home in the palm of my 
hand, and the microscope narrated their 
story, a tale as beautiful, as wonderful, as 
entrancing as fairy romance ever was in 
our youth. They were a collection of fresh- 
water seaweed growing on the ground. A 
terrestrial Alga. It was amazing. It might 
have aroused even the sleepy policeman. 

I fled to the bookcase, and crouched 
before the books, and dashed them open— 
and the flame of the lamp on the floor 
beside me trembled, flashed up, and went 
out. Of course. It always happens in 
that way. But I identified the plant. 

I have been over the path many a time 
and oft, but I discover something new and 
beautiful whenever I pass this way. The 
unripe blackberries look acrid and irritat- 
ing, but they are plentiful, and I am 
tempted to experiment internally with a 
few. A coatless, barefoot boy is sitting 
under the fence, his shirt-front bulging 
with its hidden load of apples, which he is 
carrying there against his skin. They are 
surely as big as walnuts. 

“Are you eating those green apples?” | 
said. 

“Yep. Have one?” 

“Don’t you know where they will give 
you a pain?” 

“Yep. Got it there now.” 

The delicate perfume of the magnolias 
comes undulating in spicy waves on the 
quivering wind. The swamp must be 
starred with the blossoms, for every puff 
of the warm breeze brings their aromatic 
breath in ripples and eddies across the 
road. Would the delicious odor have been 
wasted if the boy and I had not wandered 
along there? Do the birds and the “bugs” 
observe it? 

We humans pass through life enveloped 
by a cloud of ignorance, with here and 
there a little aperture out of which we peer 
for a moment before the cloud closes, and 
we feel that we have learned something. 
Perhaps we have. The momentary glimpse 
may enlarge and widen and deepen, when 
we and the “bugs” and the magnolias 
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meet again in another life. But even here 
the glimpse is worth having. 

The path grows narrower and less evi- 
dent. The boy found me a stupid com- 
panion. He has gone. The bushes and the 
brambles are wilder. They are rampant 
over the rotting fences. A lone magnolia 
leans beyond the thicket. In the sunlight 
the ground is sprinkled with bits of blue 
that might have dropped from the sky 
above. They swung and swayed as I| stood 
at a distance and looked at them with my- 
opic eyes. “The footpath way” had burst 
into bloom with what seemed to be the 
wild blue toad-flax (Linaria Canadensis). 

With one hand full of the dainty blos- 
soms, and with a pocket-lens in the other, 
I leaned against a scrub-oak and forgot my 
weary muscles, for here was an amazing 
thing. From the root up to the blossom, 
each one of this handful of plants was exactly 
similar to every other one. At the flower 
there was a sudden and astounding change. 

Blue linaria is graceful and delicate, but 
it is crooked. The five parts of the corolla 
are uneven, irregular, oblique; while below 
hangs a single spur, one-sided, unbalanced, 
blunt and queer. Many of these specimens 
were true to these characteristics. They 
were old friends. Many others were so 
different that | put them in my pocket as 
botanical specimens to which I must have 
an introduction. At the tip of the stem 
stood a little blue bowl, evenly rounded, 
sky blue and delightful to look at. Its 
margin was cut into five rounded, regular 
lobes, each revolute outward in an arch. 
Five even stamens stood upright within the 
cup, and from its lower convexity depended 
at regular intervals (an astonishing sight) 
five straight, delicate and dainty spurs. A 
regular blossom on a linaria plant, with 
rounded lobes and five spurs! It was not 
surprising that | scrambled to my feet so 
hurriedly that I brushed against a nest 
swinging at the tip of the oak branch, and 
so near the ground that I stood without 
stooping, and looked into it at my con- 
venience. Two speckled eggs and a 
struggling, panting, naked bird not many 
hours in this cold world, were there alone. 
The anxious mother fluttered from tree to 
fence. But the plant in my pocket? What 
could it be? Get along home and find out! 
Turn them 
It must be. 


It was not in the books. 
over again. 


It is not there. 
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Ransack them. 
never mind the 


Go over them once more. 
Tear them to pieces; 
loosening covers, find the plant. 
once more, carefully and slowly. 

Itisnot there. Try the “Analytical Key 
to the Orders of All the Plants Described 
in This Work.” Not there? Oh, it must 
be! Perhaps the Free Public Library— 
why, certainly, the very spot. 

The Librarian looked at me suspiciously. 

“Do you want them all?”’ he said. 

“Yes. Give me every botanical book 
you have in the house.” 

It was not there. 

A week died into the past. By day that 
puzzling plant floated before my vision and 
urged me to desperate remedies; by night 
it pricked my mind until I sat up in bed 
and resolved to do something decisive to- 
morrow. I remembered, hopelessly—it 
could be of no use; I had ransacked every- 
thing over and over again, and once more. 
The plant belonged to an Undescribed 
Genus, and | had made a discovery. That 
explained it. But I remembered, hope- 
lessly, that 
“ Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail, 

To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. . . 

Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound— 

‘The Grail in my castle here is found,’ ”’ 

And in my castle I found my plant. You 
can find anything exactly here in the spot 
where you now are. Reach out your hand 
and take it. 

The book in my own library says—Oh, 
it was amazing, after all! That book had 
stood for years on the shelf next to the door 
of my castle, and my elbow had touched it 
forty times a day perhaps—but the book 
in my own library says: j 

“A monster of the toad-flax is occa- 
sionally found, in which the four remaining 
petals of the five which enter into its com- 
position affect the same irregularity, and 
so bring back the flower to a singular 
abnormal state of regularity. This was 
called by Linnzus Peloria; a name which is 
now used to designate the same sort of 
monstrosity in different flowers.” 

“The Grail in my castle here is found.” 

That bird? Oh, I don’t know, I don’t 
know. With Peloriain my hand, I couldn’t 
stay for a mere bird. It was the king- 
bird, | think. You may go and see for 
yourself. I will at any time show you the 
way. It isa pleasant walk, 


Now, 
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camps, feeling that his 
youth has been slighted. 
The man who runs 
boys’ camps, and the 
school teacher that 
would, have labored 
mountainously to laud them, and as far as 
go our enchanted memories of summer 
eons at the lake beside the wilderness, 
have brought forth only the mole of truth 
and feeling. We think it high time that the 


inside story were told. And that tale con- - 


cerns not the physical and moral benefits 
of organized outdoor living for the young, 
“the revolt from the growing tension of 
city life,” “opportunity for nature study.” 
We look back down a different perspective, 
and hold that we have a psychic and a 
human story. Fine those ideas! of sleeping 
in long plasterless shanties in the woods on 
woven wire cots without sheets or mattres- 
ses; of one “soak” a day till we swam a 
mile and could sail alone; of so very plain 
food and no studies; but we knew how to 
get two soaks a day: 

If you want a sight bewitchin’ 

Catch the counsel in the kitchen— 

There’s a sandy little cove 

Where the counsel never rove— 
knew how to duck aquaphobiacs down to 
bottom, ‘‘seeing Susie’; won the fritter- 
eating contests, and fought battles with 
watermelon rinds. 

We did not go to camp as we went to 
boarding-school. School was only the next 
square on the long calendar of boyhood, a 
region mapped and explored, firmly tra- 
ditioned by older boys and parents even, 
with Mede-and-Persian rules for facing each 
new venture, and “Gallia est omnis” 
blighting all. School gave no key to the 





to writing of summer. 
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fjords of a new planet. Camp did. Camp 
lay at the back of beyond, and the boy 
going there was viewed with the timid envy 
of whomever saw John Cabot’s sailors start 
for Labrador three hundred years ago. 
Which was the first boys’ camp? Squam 
Lake, New Hampshire, is their native 
heath, at any rate. Here Camp Chocorua 
was founded by Ernest Balch in 1882. | 
think that it was the first to exist anywhere. 
It closed in about 1889, and the boys 
jointly bought up the island, returning 
there regularly for a fortnight every sum- 
mer until the late nineties; the open air 
chapel on Chocorua Island, its wooded acre 
of sand and laurel, white birch cross and 
stone altars, being regularly consecrated in 
the Episcopal Diocese, still holds services 
throughout the summer. In 1891 I first 
went to Camp Asquam, which had moved 
to Squam in 1887, from Rindge, N. H., 
where it was founded by the present Bishop 
Nichols of Nebraska. At that time, when 
Camp Chocorua was out of existence, we 
called Asquam the second oldest in the 
country, having the impression that a 
camp somewhere in New York State ante- 
dated us, but not Chocorua. Be that as it 
may, the Balch camp’s slang and customs 
exist in every one | have ever seen— 
“soak” for swim, “counselor” for what is 
called “‘master” at school. And I know of 
at least three camps which are direct off- 
springs of Asquam. To-day, five dot the 
lake, which is but seven miles long. 
Boyhood is perverse. Reared by the 
ocean, marshaled each Sunday along the 
combered beach and told to hark the wild 
waves’ voices, I grew to hate the melan- 
choly dunes, flat sandy inlands, the feel of 
your skin roughened by salt water. So 
that memorable day as our train first roared 
north to camp, the first whiff of inland 
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odors, pine and sweet-fern mellowed by the 
heat and hay of river intervals and blown 
by night winds laden with fireflies, visited 
us with all the childish mysteries that 
ocean had withheld. North we roared 
through the first forests of existence, lurid 
from the engine’s open firebox, along ivory 
beaches curved perfectly against still water, 
and giant hills—we had never seen a 
mountain !—wavering blue and vague be- 
yond. From Meredith station, old Mr. 
Cox, the moonlight silvering his bald and 
shiny pate, drove the thirty of us in his 
teams to the shanties six miles away on the 
hill above the lake. Came our trunks in 
hayricks; confusion unfolding beds in 
Patrician Palace and Aristocracy Hall, the 
two sleeping shanties, and drawing lots for 
where to sleep; older boys talked with 
assurance of how we did it last year, and 
faces and clothes, distinctive of schools and 
homes the country over, grew uniform in 
our red-striped gray knickers and black 
jersey with the crimson “A.”’ At supper 
(hulled corn and milk) off granite cloth at 
the long table in the dining shanty, we new 
boys listened with reverence to the Doctor's 
lordly speech about how with the proper 
spirit the summer would work out so fine; 
and then we played under the flagpole that 
game with a football and a hole in the 
ground—I have never seen it elsewhere—in 
the excitement of tentative acquaintance. 
The white horn of Mt. Chocorua, across 
the myriad islands of the lake, pierced a 
sky so dark and evanescent you hardly 
dared to look there. 

Living next day began very early as we 
read the orders (for we did all camp work 
except cook) posted outside headquarters, 
the little shack where the Doctor lived. 
The tasks were stationary, and our names 
moved in procession from one to another. 
Three boys waited on table, three wiped 
dishes (a counselor always washed them, 
was “in the sink” as we said, and Table IV 
cleared off each meal); three got brush for 
the campfire on the hill at night; three 
swept out the shanties—‘“‘Police” boys; 
“Galley” boys peeled potatoes, picked 
beans in the garden and on Sundays turned 
the ice cream freezer and ate what stuck in 
the cover; “‘Boats” bailed the small fleet 
and carried down the lamp that shone on 
the beach at night. You did not have one 
duty three days in succession, but passed 
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from the first to the second series, and 
through countless other tasks, till you 
reached G. U. at the bottom—‘“ general 
utility” —and might have to dig stones out 
of the boathouse path or pick blueberries, 
before heading the list and starting down. 

At ten o'clock most of this manual 
seriousness was over, and we soaked in the 
lake, which was the climax of the day. 
Regularly from nine o’clock on the row- 
boat fleet was manned, each craft by one 
impatient brownie, balancing with a paddle 
on the stern thwart and raising sun blisters 
on his back; or in an outrageous lapstreak 
with a galvanized centerboard that shut up 
like a fan, sailing straight out to Perch 
Island and straight back again, for pointing 
free we should never have reached home, 
and beating to windward was impossible. 
Times have changed I hear; the fleet has 
been “‘improved”’; now, when the camp 
starts to climb Mt. Chocorua, it goes to the 
head of the lake in a twenty-horse-power 
motor boat, instead of pulling out its young 
arms rowing that six-mile stretch; the four- 
oared shells with sliding seats, that we held 
regattas in, have given way to big war 
canoes; the single scull in which it was such 
a feat to cross to the hotel without having 
to swim in your best clothes, has been re- 
placed by new-fangled aluminum crafts, so 
like sardine boxes that you have to take a 
can opener along to get ashore in a strong 
blow. 

At last the “counselor of the day” ap- 
pears on the beach, toots the bugle, and the 
water is streaked with bits of nakedness 
aimed at the swimming raft and its ten- 
foot diving standard, while the boats take 
care of themselves. That was,-unless you 
had forfeited your soak, perhaps for days 
on end, for sweeping dirt under the beds 
while Police II, or throwing food at table. 
This was the only sort of camp discipline, 
except “meditating,” which meant sitting 
on the dining shanty steps if you were late 
to meals, and being guyed by every one, and 
vain enough it was, for every hot afternoon 
we found that sandy cove where no coun- 
selor ever ventured. Authorized second 
soaks were as rare as peaches in February 
for some hygienic reason which we never 
understood, until one year the whole camp 
was afflicted with deafness from swimming 
on the sly too much. 

We believe that we invented the game 
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of water baseball, playing with a girls’ size 
bat and a tennis ball. Batter and pitcher 
stood on the raft, catcher treading water at 
one end, and the basemen and fielders, as 
many as you wanted, ready aloft on the top 
of the high dive; except first base, who 
trod at his buoy in the water. Ata hit, the 
batter dives for first, and the crowd on the 
standard dive for the ball. It is very 
simple, much more fun and neither so 
dangerous nor exhausting as water polo. 
Or in that twenty minutes we dove to 
bottom for china cups, deeper and deeper 
till our eardrums nearly crashed in; or 
settled old scores by sending boys down to 
Susie, pushing their heads under with our 
hands till we got a foothold on their 
shoulders, and gave a froglike jump. Susie 
herself, though I never understood just 
why the bottom of the lake was named for 
her, was the red-haired daughter of the 
farmer who supplied the camp with milk— 
a magnificent creature weighing two hun- 
dred pounds at the age of thirteen. Per- 
haps bottom was so named because of our 
superstition that the lake would go dry if 
ever Susie soaked in it. Or shiny with oil, 
we tagged after a counselor in a rowboat, 
swimming to Perch, three-quarters of a 
mile, or Mooney’s Point, over reefs on 
which it was sometimcs suspected we 
rested, a mile and a quarter; or played 
baby walrus, and made poo-poo smiles. 

The all-out bugle was loiteringly dis- 
obeyed till several next days’ soaks were 
lost; then, scattered in the hot sand on our 
stomachs, we talked of all a kid’s cabbages 
and kings, acquiring that healthy, sunned 
weariness, and such burns that for weeks a 
hand pressed on any shoulder was greeted 
with a howl. Sometimes we had scabs 
four inches long across our backs, which 
absorbed all the witch hazel and sour milk 
in camp, and peeled off toward the end of 
the summer, showing a pink-mottled leop- 
ard skin beneath. Then dinner, cooked 
by Mr. Lee of the Hampton Institute 
beef, and twice a week fish which was often 
very suspicious, and bravely eaten by 
Russel, the Doctor’s brother, to set a good 
example and save face. And of the meat, 
too often we sang: 





Every little piece of meat 

Has a hundred thousand feet, 

And goes running out to meet 
Mister Lee. 
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All aquatics culminated in our ‘‘wataw 
sports,” as the Doctor called them, the first 
week in August. Before parents and the 
population of the whole lake assembled, we 
competed for silver medals in grouped 
events, and a gold one for general excel- 
lence. 

Though we let out our belts seven holes 
after the supper which followed, the water 
sports had their drawbacks. We had to 
wear jerseys on the raft, as our names 
were called, and one by one we mounted 
the standard, before hundreds of alien 
eyes. It was very chilly waiting around 
out there, silent and burning-breasted, 
oily, and swathed in blankets. They 
would feed us soup then from a water 
bucket. One year, the Doctor transmuted 
into that soup a .two-foot-in-diameter 
snapping turtle we had caught, which took 
a breath once in fifteen minutes by stop- 
watch. We tasted it, and nearly mutinied. 
Once it was considered a very winning stunt 
in the fancy swim to disappear under the 
raft for your five allotted minutes. The idea 
was, that the judges would think you had 
batrachian respiratories, and tumble over 
themselves to give you a hundred points. 
The fact was, you stuck your nose under 
the raft joists and breathed the upper air. 
After the first smartie had been under there 
two minutes, several spectators of the 
gentler sex—“‘fairies”’ in camp argo—be- 
came hysterical; a relief expedition was 
organized, and the clever child brought 
forth to confess the trick, so rattled was he 
by the excitement, and get no points at all. 
The same day, I think, we jumped into the 
boat of one of our counselors who was also 
a judge and had given an unpopular 
decision, and overturned him in the 
watery arena, so he swam ashore red 
ribbons and all, and before a pair of fairy 
eyes which we imagined he admired unduly. 
In after years, the same man turned up as a 
sort of Atropos of our thread of existence 
at college, and to his credit be it said he 
never got even by severing it. 

Land sports, likewise, on the same plan, 
closed camp early in September. 1 remem- 
ber that hundred-yard track, so con- 
veniently down hill that the record of ten 
seconds was easy for any one. And the 
Kafoozelum pantomime we would give 
afterward, dancing out each line with 
turkey red cotton bloomers and tin swords, 
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the female heroine being the camp’s pretty 
boy in a long pale blue skirt and a bridal 
veil of mosquito netting. Russel scoured 
swamp and forest to decorate the shanties, 
standing bulrushes and full-grown birch 
trees in the corners, and so loading the 
supper tables with greenery you often ate 
nasturtiums in your soup. All athletic 
records were painted with your name on 
varnished boards under proper year dates, 
and perched up on the rafters in the dining 
shanty. Beside them, roosted the fritter- 
eating records, and it was more of a dis- 
tinction to‘win there with a score of sixteen, 
than to excel in the broad jump. You see, 
jumping could be done any old time, but 
fritters—not on your life oftener than once 
a month. Hardtack eating contests were 
popular for a time, till it was discovered 
that all previous records could be broken 
by drinking milk while you ate. One kid 
put away eighteen, swelled up like a bull- 
frog, passed two agonized days in bed 
and kept the record. 

But I neglect the soul of those summers; 
the mountains we climbed, the first twi- 
lights of boyhood on the trail in the woods. 
What in life do you recall more vividly than 
the first night you slept out of a bed? 
Nothing—if you were lucky enough to 
escape from a roof before your age was 
fourteen. If after that, various mean first 
experiences will persist more strongly; 
such as when first you lost sight of land at 
sea, or when on that primal day in a great 
city you saw its stream of life from a high 
window, and it struck you suddenly that 
every face was bound to a certain point, 
each with a varying purpose. 

The night before the camp would start 
to climb Black Mountain, or Chocorua, or 
Whiteface, | could never sleep. I would 
rather have seen my best friend a-dying 
than heard a gust of rain, which would have 
checked a start. Momently I would sneak 
out of the shanty to watch the clouds scud 
across the moon, dreading an east wind or 
fatal softening of the air. Then back to 
my blankets, quivering from crown to toe, 
cold perspiration starting out all over. 
Fear or apprehension? Never! Thirst, 
indeed—for an alien dawn, from a height 
over an undiscovered country. It is hope- 
less to tell how dream and passion mingled 
at such times in a kind of bitter intoxica- 
tion; how anticipated loneliness, daring, 
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enchanted heights, blue and unplumbed 
distances, wood smells, thrush sounds, and, 
in the very names of the region to be 
visited, a certain almost visual symbolism 
of supernal glories would stir me. It took 
the entities themselves, | found in later 
years with awed astonishment, to rouse the 
poet: 
. . . “The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 


Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite.” 


Since no real mountain was nearer than 
twenty miles, we would row across the lake 
to get started on the Sandwich road, “in 
the cool of the morning,” the Doctor would 
say, though that road at any hour is the 
Shadrack furnace of New Hampshire. 
Those early passages of the forty mist- 
haunted islands wooded to the water, loons 
calling from bays enwraithed! To-day 
when I revisit the lake, its mystery returns 
with a faint and bitter recoil, most often 
after sunset, in the queer neuter odor of 
smooth fresh water on the pale beaches 
where the tupelo tree overhangs; in those 
vital, changeful New England cloud 
shadows, shifting delicately in the gap be- 
tween Mt. Passaconaway and Whiteface; 
in the charge of a thunderstorm mingling 
the lights and angles of the islands like the 
glass bits of a kaleidoscope, advancing the 
gray shield of rain on the water as it were 
an army of locusts. But the uplifting 
sweetness of those lost delirious hours is 
gone forever. Gone, too, is their sharp 
distress, which made me seek and fear 
them, as a savage seeks a love for its danger, 
a saint a pain for its mystery. Life and 
manhood impending were then my love and 
pain. Now—with freshness sapped by 
years of minor, multitudinous sensations, 
by failure, I feel only an empty remorse for 
these ungrateful years. 

But here’s that first night toward Cho- 
corua Mountain.’ The details are very 
homely. Eighteen miles had we walked 
that Sandwich road, squandering our 
twenty-five cents a week allowance on pie 
at farmhouses, where it would be asked 
were we an orphan asylum on an outing, 
or a traveling Uncle Tom’s Cabin outfit? 
Out we strung into twos and _ threes, 
blankets rolled and slung crosswise about 
hip and shoulder as you see in Civil War 
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drawings, bare brown arms swinging with 
childish limpness, loose gray knickers 
slapping bravely on bare legs. Have you 
ever noticed well the half-naked lope of a 
ten-year-old along a burning sandy road? 
That set smile, the rough determination of 
the man on his face, manhood will never 
make intenser. For then the bolt of self- 
reliance springs with initial violence, with 
all the vigor and mystery of sex, and you 
first do hit the world. 

Every well-sweep, hayrick, sap-house 
took on a vital character as outpost- 
castles of a world where life was life indeed. 
Night fell into the impelling shadow of the 
great mountain. Again and again the 
road forked confusingly, and we lit matches 
at white signboards, noting deceptive dis- 
tances, and names of towns hitherto as 
distant as Egypt or Asia; inquired the 
way at farms, whose inmates lived lives as 
unknown. We crossed a roaring white 
stream, and the road ended in a squalid 
barnyard; Durrell’s—can | ever forget?— 
so near the mountain that one step more 
and we might tumble into its apocalypse, 
as you fall from a precipice. Yet its thin 
female guardian with gray hair and no 
teeth very peevishly refused us food at any 
price, except cold potatoes, and forbade 
lanterns in the barn where we slept. 

Sleep? Who could sleep that night? 
And not the bell on the old Alderney, that 
clanged till a midnight posse cut the wire, 
nor the bucket that just after clattered 
down the hag’s well as some hero groped 
out for a drink, nor one Winoky, finding 
his head in a hen’s nest, and plunking eggs 
at us from the mow, kept us sleepless. 

And no human lips bugled reveille at 
dawn. No eating, folding blankets, noth- 
ing do I remember, till all alone and leading 
the thirty of us up that snaky trail my 
heart thundered on, my footsteps loosed 
from volition. As well | might have been 
walking through forests under sea. In- 
deed, just thus, when first you read 
“Water Babies,” did you imagine the little 
chimney-sweep felt, falling into the salmon 
river. Thus might the crew of a submarine, 
escaping from a suffocating cockpit, dis- 
cover that they could live and wander at 
ease on the ocean floor. No mystery 
became tangible, no juggernaut of the 
Chocorua-spirit lurked among the spruces. 
Only wonderful at this moment was it that 








all things were so real; it was no use to 
pinch your ear. And, of course, time had 
ceased to be. 

Tree-line turned the screw. On Cho- 
corua, you rise suddenly from forest to a 
plain of small birch and blueberry bushes, 
curving upward into stark granite; at a 
far corner the peak leaps up like a Titan’s 
helmet. Suddenly, over a lip of the gneiss, 
it pitched and rolled forward, in all the 
vague and tricky refractions of dawn. The 
black sun-stains of its cliffs danced like 
water-spiders on a pool, and | grasped a 
bush, and stood as you might await the 
van of a flood, despising panic and all the 
fuss of life. That was true fear, terror of 
Nature, rarest and noblest of pangs, the 
reward of all. 

The sun transfigured it, surging like a 
burning tun-head out of the golden-rimmed 
intervales of Fryeburg, curdling mists into 
ponds, ponds into farmhouses, on that 
eyrie expanse, wider than the seven dream 
horizons of boyhood. And real above all, 
real, the calm giant hills curved north and 
west, more baffling, potent, intricate, and— 
friendly. Simply in that moment | was 
long years older. Disillusioned? Yes, but 
less than ever since in realizing a vision. 

And always reaction. Mine was—only 
stomach. Down to the intervales we 
plunged and held up an amiable farmhouse 
which cooked us hot soda biscuit (eaten on 
the mountain we should have dropped like 
a plummet) that we interlarded with rasp- 
berries; so that afternoon as we gathered 
in the town of Tamworth, I was guilty of a 
great pollution of the Bearcamp River. 
And I was furious that the Doctor made me 
ride on a hayrick to the six-mile covered 
bridge, and to wake next morning, after 
one of those rare ten-hour sleeps in which 
you swing down below all earth and hell, in 
bed with him, under his cart, his gold 
watch ticking from a wheel-spoke. 

The same year we tackled Mt. Moosilauke 
on the “long trip,” which is a camp insti- 
tution. You walk and climb for a week, 
food and blankets trundling by the roads 
in teams driven by Pa Jones perched by 
his hard-cider keg. 

I remember that it rained the night 
under this mountain’s shadow, and five of 
us slept under a tent-fly, flopping our rears 
in water, snuggling closer, trembling and 
laughing with the long thoughts of night in 
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the open. Twenty hot miles, and five 
o'clock found sunlight and icy water 
flashing on our naked brownness in the big 
pool of a waterfall. ‘‘ Boys,” said the Doc- 
tor, marching solemnly toward us, “the 
moon will be up at eight o’clock. We will 
eat a light supper now, start up the moun- 
tain at seven, reaching tree-line about 
eleven, sleep, and see the sun rise.”’ 

The Doctor refers to that climb as the 
one event of camp—except when that boy 
was drowned at the lake—which he re- 
gretted, and he was a man who habitually 
held his acts perfect. One lantern headed 
the thirty, fighting up that nine-mile trail 
which hadn’t been cleared for years, up 
that mountain which was too wet and 
holey to be a sponge. The moon might 
as well have been a slow match hid in the 
forest. Every other tree was fallen, and 
“tooth-pick! tooth-pick!”” as we scrambled 
over, echoed from the faint dancing light, 
down the long line, with glee, courage, 
anger, and sleepiness, to the lame boy at the 
end. After that weary day, sleep struck 
us like pestilence. As the lantern haited 
and vanished oftener, hunting trail, boys 
fell asleep, and had almost to be cuffed to 
their feet. Only this senselessness with- 
held a mutiny. At last, a white signboard 
hung overhead: ‘‘Mt. Waternomee.’’ So 
we were on the wrong mountain, lost, 
glorious calamity! 

I found myself ahead with the Doctor 
alone, the thirty sleeping in attitudes of 
death behind. He took out the same gold 
watch, resting the big tin hamper of stale 
bread soaked with coffee which he carried 
on his back. One o'clock! He told me to 
keep on with him, flattering my endurance 
(with a trustless glance through the dark 
at my weak stomach—but I could not see). 
Off we marched, dipping down into a wood- 
rotted darkness. I heard him groan. 
“Mt. Blue” glimmered a board overhead. 
So these were spurs of the main mountain, 
I] hated to believe. By a trickle of water 
he threw down the hamper, muttering as 
if he thought I could not hear, “Wish I'd 
never done it, never done it, never should 
have tried it!” There he told me to wait, 
starting back to his derelicts. ‘“‘This is the 
Jobilldunk Ravine,” said he, gulping. ‘‘So 
named, because three men, Joseph, Will- 
iam, and Duncan once wandered down 
here, were lost and died.” And | believed 
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him, sitting there alone, on high, at night’s 
least vital hour. You may think that’s 
nothing, even at twelve years, with the 
apex of all their dreams lost on ahead, your 
comrades all caved in behind. 

Dawn returned him, with light that 
bared in ghastly truth all apprehensive 
outlines. The peak itself wavered bare and 
refracted above, like a lone Ande. Three 
boys back there had fainted, the Doctor 
said, O, pitiful! and the cripple was being 
borne on a counselor’s back; but they’d 
make it. What matter?—though since, 
and with less awe, | have heard men fresh 
from battle speak. At touch of our feet, 
the summit’s immensity vanished as a 
cloud might have. This boyish victory 
secure at last, I sank into blankets in the 
scrub spruce, and sleep created a pale, un- 
utterable light, which in turn reared with 
new features, kindlier and vaster, the same 
blue heights I had seen beyond Chocorua. 

Boys’ camps have changed, they tell me; 
of course they have, for us aged satyrs. 
Now twocycle engines flush the camp wash- 
room from the lake, and that hand-pump 
and that well, blasted out with gunpowder 
so it tasted like a potash gargle—when it 
wasn’t sheltering a skunk—are alas no 
more. Now I hear your milk is sent 
through separators, which separates the 
taste from the milk. Camps seem to be 
run by more elderly men, with a Rev. 
Hugh O. Pentecost look, and long Roy- 
croftie hair, and the counselors are ath- 
letes from ‘college no more, but grinds. 
“Educators,” whatever they may be—in 
our day a kind of cracker—are getting very 
busy with boys’ camps, and Y. M. C. A.’s, 
too, mercy on us! 

But we have no grudge, provided that 
trireme in the art gallery of Nate’s ice 
cream parlor still sails along in a dead calm 
at ten knots, and if she who used to deal 
us out the pure cows’, and robust and pink 
cheeked rather fulfilled our ideal of what a 
chorus girl should be, has put to handy use 
the case of baby food that Tracy Farnam 
gave her when she up and married. As 
for the Doctor, the last I heard of him 
was from old man Huntress—half in the 
next world, always, since “our folks,” 
meaning his wife, went and died. ‘Yes, 
the Doctor,’ said he. ‘Oh, he’s still 
out of hell, and on prayin’ ground, | 
calc’late!”’ 
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THE SHAKE-UP AT THE Y-BAR-T 


BY BEN BLOW 


DRAWING BY J. N. MARCHAND 


Sa@HE Foreman of the Jack 
} Hall outfit lit a cigar— 
one of the huge Madu- 
ros that he smokes when 
peace and plenty are 
upon him—and_ smiled. 
The smoke curled up 
into fantastic pictures, mountains, gleam- 
capped, and valleys; snow water streams 
with whirls where lurk the trout. The 
smile revealed content. 

“Out there,” he said, ‘“‘the man inside the 
clothes wuz all that counted in the general 
round-up an’ the feller that tried to run 
a blazer most always got a call. I’ve seena 
heap o’ men come out there from a heap 0’ 
different places, an’ some o’ them found out 
that they wuz mighty far from home, but 
now an’ then one drifted in and found his 
place a-waitin’, an’ it wuz thataway with Van 
Renzler of the Y-Bar-T. He’d come out for 
the company which owned the outfit, people 
back East that wouldn’t know a pinto from 
a Rocky Mountain goat, but which had sense 
enough not to throw away their money like 
they wuz pourin’ water in a rat hole, which 
they wuz sure a-doin’, for their foreman 
wuz as crooked as a sack of snakes. 

“Van Renzler comes a-ridin’ up to Jack 
Hall one noon when things ain’t none too 
busy with us, an’ when he slides off from 
his horse an’ makes hisself acquainted | 
says to myself, ‘he sure is green, but what 
he don’t know he’s soon a-goin’ to learn, 
for he’s got a square jaw an’ he kind o’ bites 
his words off when he speaks like he knows 
that what he says is what he meant to say.’ 
“My name’s Van Renzler,’ he says, ‘an’ I’m 
a-lookin’ for the foreman of the Jack Hall 
outfit.’ 

“Which is named Bill Winters,’ I says, 
a-wishin’ to be polite an’ friendly. ‘Set 
down an’ make yourself at home.’ 





“He grins wide an’ shows a heap o’ teeth 
an’ stretches out his hand an’ we shakes, 
an’ from the feel of his grip | knows plumb 
well that he’s a square, white man. He 
don’t give me none o’ these clammy- 
handed -!imp - finger- just -from-the-grave 
hand shakes nor none o’ these shake-quick- 
an’-get -done - with - it - or-you'll - get - your- 
hands-dirty kind, but he grabs my hand 
plumb honest an’ open an’ holds it tight an’ 
steady an’ looks me straight in the eyes 
when he does it, an’ I says to myself with- 
out no further consultation that him an’ 
me is goin’ to be friends. 

“*Delighted,’ he says, ‘that’s what | 
wanted to hear, but I ought to put my horse 
away before | rests myself, bein’ as we’ve 
rode over from Buenavista this mornin’.’ 

‘“*Plumb right you are,’ I says, ‘you’ve 
learned lessons number one to forty-seven in 
the cow business, | kin see that.’ 

“He grins again. 

““Aman that don’t take care of his horse 
ain’t entitled toa horse, accordin’ to my way 
o’ thinkin’,’ he says, ‘an’ | like horses too 
well to be without one,’ an’ then he gets up 
an’ uncinches an’ hangs up his saddle, which 
is a Mayne an’ Winchester, plumb stylish, 
with hawk-bill taps an’ silver conchas, an’ 
then we goes back to the house an’ intro- 
duces Cook, which puffs up like a hop-toad, 
proud an’ happy to meet up with him. 

““Everything tastes mighty good,’ said 
Van Renzler, seein’ Cook kind o’ lookin’ 
anxious; which ain’t no lie, judgin’ by the 
way he eats. ‘I’m beginnin’ to think I’ll 
get reel heavy if I stay out here long enough, 
an’ from the looks o’ things I’ve got to 
camp here quite a while.’ 

““You ain’t ben here long, then?’ says 
Cook, kind o’ inquisitive like. 

“Bout a week,’ says Van Renzler ‘an’ 
in that time I’ve found that what I don’t 
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know about the cattle business ’d make a 
large thick book.’ 

“*That’s a good sign,’ I says, ‘you kin 
learn it plenty soon. If you get started 
right it’s hop-scotch, but you bog quick if 
you set off on the wrong trail.’ 

“*Which ain’t no lie,’ says Cook. ‘Any- 
thing that Bill tells you is thick woolen 
goods three foot wide, as me an’ Bull kin 
true swear to, bein’ intimate acquainted 
with him an’ sure conscious of his good 
points. If you want to learn anything 
about the cattle business all you got to do 
is ask Bill Winters an’ he’ll sure head you 
right an’ give you a boost to start with.’ 

“*Cook,’ I says, bein’ some took aback 
before a stranger. ‘You reminds me of a 
man from Kansas which | use to know which 
stepped so high that he had to walk back- 
ward to keep from puttin’ his feet plumb 
into his own mouth; can’t you go fry some 
cakes an’ hush your talk?’ Then Van 
Renzler laughs like he wuz tickled to death 
an’ sticks his hand out an’ says, ‘Shake! 
You’re the man I’m lookin’ for.’ 

“| kind o’ felt upset a little by the way 
Cook ’d let his tongue run off, but we shook, 
an’ then when we gets through we goes 
outside an’ lights our pipes. 

“*T come out here to kind o’ look things 
over at the Y-Bar-T outfit,’ he says, wadin’ 
in waist deep at the first jump, ‘an’ if | 
ain’t away off from the truth we’ve got a 
foreman that’s got a deeper interest in his- 
self than is right.’ 

““Maybe so,’ I says, ‘an’ maybe not, 
but thinkin’ a-thing an’ provin’ it is differ- 
ent some.’ 

“*Right you are,’ he says, ‘but if they’s 
anything wrong I’m a-goin’ to find it 
sooner or later, an’ when | find it out I’m a- 
goin’ to get a square deal or know the rea- 
son why.’ When he says this he kind o’ 
shakes his head an’ bites the words off 
sharp an’ spits them out, an’ | says to my- 
self that the Y-Bar-T outfit is goin’ to be 
plumb shook up to the roots, for | knows 
that the foreman is as crooked as a snake 
track on a dusty trail. ‘We own twenty- 
five hundred acres,’ he says, ‘an’ we’ve got 
close to twenty thousand o’ Government 
land under lease an’ fence. A couple o’ 
years ago we bought thirty-five hundred 
head o’ cattle, range delivery, which, al- 
lowin’ for a five per cent. loss, ’d make us 
have close on to thirty-three.’ 
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Five per cent. ain’t enough,’ I says to 
him; ‘if you got ’em from Texas in the 
shape I heard you did fifteen wouldn’t be 
none extravagant, maybe too little if you 
count ’em up.’ 

“*Well, then, fifteen,’ he says, ‘which ’d 
make three thousand not countin’ in the 
increase, an’ if we’ve got a “cow” over two 
thousand I’m dead wrong an’ ain’t no 
judge.’ 

““From what I hear you ain’t none 
wrong,’ | says, ‘not that it’s any of my 
funeral, but I don’t believe in bein’ crooked 
myself an’ if they’s any way I kin help you 
get things straightened out I’m a-goin’ to 
do it. If I wuz in your place I’d have a 
round-up an’ count the cattle an’ satisfy 
myself just how bad things had got to be, 
an’ then when I wuz dead sure I’d located 
the guilty party I’d hop on him so hard 
that he’d think the moon ’d worked loose an’ 
fell on his head. But I’d be mighty care- 
ful how I talked, for like as not they’s more 
than one mixed up if stealin’ ’s goin’ on.’ 

“*That’s right,’ he says, ‘speak low, step 
soft, an’ carry a great big stick an’ you kin 
travel far,’ which is sure good sense an’ 
mighty good advice. 

“*Round your cattle up,’ I says, ‘throw 
“em and brand ’em if you ain’t got a corral; 
run ’em through a chute an’ mark them if 
you has, an’ let your boys sweep the range 
up pretty clean an’ the count, if made 
honest, ‘Il come close to showin’ exactly 
what you've got on hand.’ 

“*“We paid taxes on thirty-six fifty last 
year,’ he says, kind o’ studyin’ the matter 
over in his mind. 

““In which cases,’ I says, ‘the State of 
Colraydo, an’ more particular Chaffee 
County, owes the Y-Bar-T a drawback of 
close to fifty cents on the dollar by the 
’rithmatics that use to be my school books 
when I wuz a boy, an’ if | kin help you in 
any way you go ahead an’ holler.’ 

““Well,’ he says, ‘the way to do a thing 
is to go ahead an’ doit; if you'll let me have 
a couple of good square boys to kind o’ over- 
look the count I'll see they don’t lose any- 
thing by it, an’ if you feel that you kin 
spare the time to come along and sort 0’ 
act as a board o’ directors an’ give me a bit 
of advice when I need it I’ll be delighted, 
an’ | want to say to you, Mr. Winters : 

“““Mister be damned,’ I| says, ‘so fur as 
I’m concerned titles an’ nightshirts ain’t 
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none needed out in this country; my 
friends kin call me Bill an’ them that ain’t 
my friends don’t need to waste their 
breath on me.’ 

“All right, Bill,’ he says, ‘that’s the way 
I feel about it; Bill it is, an’ you an’ me ’Il 
set things straight at-Y-Bar-T before a bear 
kin wag his tail.’”” The Foreman paused 
and blew a cloud of blue-tinged smoke and 
smiled. 

““He sure wuz hell on bears,” he said, 
“but that wuz him. Ready to size a man 
up quick an’ take or leave him; slow to 
think bad of anybody an’ square enough 
to see that even the devil got his due.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘that bein’ settled, what’s 
the first step in the clean-up?’ 

““How’m I goin’ to start?’ he says, reel 
thoughtful. ‘I’m a-goin’ to fire that damned 
foreman, that’s how I’m goin’ to start.’ 

““You’re hollerin’ out loud when you 
states that,’ I says; ‘that’s the medicine 
the Y-Bar-T needs to set it straight; give 
the head rustler the grand bounce an’ the 
little taggers-on-after ‘Il trot up to you 
waggin’ their tails. Then if you kin prove 
they’s anything crooked you kin blame 
soon get a square deal, for if this country 
is kindo’ rough an’ tumbly, the right is the 
right an’ it’s spelled with a big R.’ 

““Shake,’ he says; ‘you make me sure 
I’ve met a man that'll do to tie up with,’ 
an’ we shakes. 

“Mr. Van Renzler,’ | says, but he chops 
me off short an’ gives me a slap on the 
shoulder that drove my boot heels a inch 
an’ a half into the solid ground, an’ grins 
till he shows a gold back tooth. 

““Mister be damned,’ he says, ‘here’s 
where | get even. On nightshirts I differs 
with you, but on titles you called the turn.’ 

“*Van,’ I says, ‘I’ve got a bottle of dog 
bite in the house that’s ten years old an’ so 
thick that you c’d blow soap bubbles with 
it if you wanted; let’s licker an’ then I'll 
call in Short Leg Dwyer an’ one o’ my other 
best boys, which we calls Ugly Anderson 
becuz he’s so blame good-lookin’ that the 
girls won’t give himno peace. Them boys 
kin round up an’ tally-brand a bunch be- 
fore a flea kin hop out o’ danger, an’ that’s 
some less than two years.’ 

“Then we goes into the house an’ lickers 
plum sedate an’ joyful, an’ at supper when 
the boys comes in they cottons to Van an’ 
we gets to talkin’ about huntin’, which sure 
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pleases an’ delights him, an’ when we rolls 
in for the night he sets on the edge of his 
bunk an’ looks at me an’ says, ‘ Bill, when 
this here Y-Bar-T matter is all settled you 
an’ me is goin’ to load a camp kit on a 
couple o’ pack horses an’ we're goin’ way 
up toward the Elk mountins an’ get a 
grizzly bear skin if they’s any one a-walkin’ 
so heavy that he leaves a track.’ 

“Well, when mornin’ come | calls up 
Short Leg an’ Ugly an’ tells ’em how the 
land lays over at the Y-Bar-T, an’ them an’ 
me an’ Van rides over thataway an’ when 
we gets there Van calls the foreman in an’ 
says he’s goin’ to let him out becuz he kind 
o’ thinks he’ll take things in charge hisself. 

“The foreman, which is a ugly critter 
named Wilkins, with little near-set eyes, 
begins to kick a rumpus an’ in the end gets 
fired off the place an’ goes, an’ then we 
starts the tally, an’ havin’ a corral we fixes 
up a chute an’ tally-brands them quick an’ 
easy, an’ in the end we finds that all we 
counts is something over eighteen hundred 
head: There sure has been some reckless 
stealin’ goin’ on, an’ we gets plumb indus- 
trious an’ finds that Wilkins is been runnin’ 
off the calves an’ brandin’ them with his 
own mark, which is a B. T. branded on the 
side, an’ if they’s any way o’ stealin’ that 
he ain’t tried it’s becuz he ain’t had brains 
enough to think it up. 

“*Tt’s a dirty mix-up,’ Van says to me 
when we gets most of Wilkins’ tracks un- 
covered; ‘we've treated him too white, 
lettin’ him use the range for a herd o’ his 
own, which most like he’s stole from us. 
But anyway,’ he says, ‘I’m a-goin’ to keep 
them to kind o’ square things up,’ which is 
sure wise an’ just what I’d a done. We 
rounds up somethin’ over a hundred head 
an’ puts them up where no one can’t bother 
them an’ then sets down an’ waits for Wil- 
kins to deal the cards, hearin’ that he’s 
a-goin’ round the country makin’ brags 
that he’s goin’ to get even with the Y-Bar-T 
if he has to burn some buildin’s. 

“But Van stands pat an’ when we gets 
things fixed I sends Short Leg an’ Ugly 
back to Jack Hall, givin’ them good advice 
an’ tellin’ them that they better ride back 
home a-lookin’ at their horses’ ears an’ not 
get festive or cut up becuz they has a little 
money picked kind 0’ easy on the side, an’ 
I stays on at Y-Bar-T to kind o’ see that 
Van gets things runnin’ right, the which 
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it’s well I does, for Wilkins comes back with 
the two rustlers that’s been let out an’ tries 
to run a sandy on Van so that he kin get 
the cattle which he claims, but which ain’t 
his by common sense or law 

“*T ain’t anxious for no lawsuits,’ says 
Van, ‘nor | ain’t borrowin’ trouble, but you 
ain’t dealt fair with this outfit an’ I’m a- 
goin’ to keep the cattle to kind o’ square 
us up.’ Which sure is right, only I says to 
Van the cheapest way is to let this here 
Wilkins party know he’s gettin’ off mighty 
easy, which Van does an’ tells him togeta 
move on an’ never come back. Wilkins 
is kind o’ surly an’ if he had the sand to 
push his blaze reel hard they’d been some 
shootin’ on the spot, but he backs down an’ 
starts away, but stops down at the bunk 
house an’ goes inside to try ’n raise some 
trouble with the boys, which makes Van 
mad for sure, an’ as | looks at him I says 
that Wilkins ’d be heaps better off if he’d 
a rode on off the place an’ not delayed. 

“* I’m a-goin’ down there,’ says Van, ‘an’ 
end this thing right now.’ 

“*T’ll come along,’ | says, ‘to kind o’ 
help if things gets smoky.’ Which | does, 
an’ we walks down to the bunk house an’ 
finds Wilkins an’ his two rustlers in there 
tryin’ to win away the boys, but when he 
sees us he gets kind o’ shaky an’ starts to 
leave, but we shuts the door an’ | kin see 
that Van is mad clean through. His face is 
turkey red, an’ he kind o’ squints an’ his 
mustache is reel bristly an’ I kin see a little 
spot in the side of his neck beatin’ like his 
blood is runnin’ fast. He goes up close to 
Wilkins, which gets kind o’ pale. ‘I’ve told 
you to keep off this place twice now,’ he 
says, an’ bites the words off worse than ever, 
an’ | sees he ain’t a-goin’ to hold in much 
longer an’ prepares to burn some powder 
on the Wilkins party if they gives me a 
chance. ‘You've run this thing to suit 
yourself too long an’ now I’ve said the last 
I’m goin’ tu say, you thief.’ 

“As he says this I see Wilkins kind 0’ 
move his hand toward his gun, but before 
you’d a thought it could be did | sees the 
muscles on Van’s back knot up an’ then 
uncoil an’ he reaches around short-armed 
an’ hits Wilkins on the side of his face, an’ 
I ain’t a-lyin’ none when | says it sounded 
like a mule kickin’ an oak post. Down 
goes Wilkins likea brick fallin’ off a chimley, 
an’ | produces my gun an’ says ‘hands up’ 
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to the two rustlers, which they does, not 
wantin’ to bat an eye or breathe for fear 
the boys ‘Il hop them. When Wilkins 
drops he loses his gun, which Van gets, an’ 
as his head has whacked the boards con- 
siderable when he fell he goes to sleep 
plumb peaceful on the floor. 

““Is he dead?’ I says, ‘which I hope he 
is, the low-down pup, tryin’ to smoke this 
room up.’ 

“Van shakes his head. ‘No, he ain’t 
dead,’ he says, ‘only shook up; he’ll come 
around all right.’ 

“An’ while we’re waitin’ the boys gets 
the guns of the two I’m holdin’ up an’ then 
we sets them over against the wall on a 
bench an’ tells them to be quiet, an’ then 
Wilkins kind o’ rclls uneasy from side to 
side a couple o’ times like a seasick ship 
an’ opens his eyes an’ sets up, kind 0’ won- 
derin’ if he’s the only survivor left. 

“*You Icw-lived pup,’ I says to him, 
plumb mad. ‘Tryin’ to follow up your 
blazer with a gun play, you cattle-stealin’ 
son-cf-a-gun,’ an’ then I calls him all the 
names | kin remember an’ cusses him till 
it looks to me like | ain’t left no room for 
any more, an’ when I gets through an’ stops 
to kind o’ breathe Van gets a hold of Wil- 
kins an’ jerks him up an’ slaps him across 
the face, flat-handed, so good an’ hard it 
popped. 

““That’s the way we does things back 
East,’ he says, ‘you thief. If Bill’s forgot 
to call you anything, you’re it.’ An’ | 
looks at him an’ | sees that he’s got over 
bein’ mad an’ is beginnin’ to grin, but Wil- 
kins never peeps an’ we takes the three an’ 
loads them on their horses an’ shoos them 
off, but has some trouble a-heldin’ down 
the boys, which wants to shoot them up to 
show they’re glad they’re gone. An’ then 
I says: ‘Van, why in the name of Cotopaxi 
didn’t you plug him or let me plug him; 
reachin’ for a gun in this country is dis- 
turbin’ the peace an’ quiet of the neighbors 
an’ the state.’ 

“He kind o’ laughs. ‘Bill,’ he says, ‘1 
hit that feller a half a ton worth on the 
jaw an’ it ’ll be at least a day or two before 
he kin smile without the earache. No 
good a-killin’- him; we’ve fixed him so he’s 
goin’ to stay away from here for good.’ An 
blame me if every puncher in the lot didn’t 
take sides with him again-t me, which wuz 
a sign that the Y-Bar-T has got a boss at 
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Drawing by J. N. Marchand. 


‘«He stands up there and dares them to come and take the man 
away from him.”’ 
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last that the boys ’Il ride their best horse 
gant fur. 

“* Bill,’ he says, when we gets up to the 
house, ‘how about that bear hunt, it’s 
gettin’ close, ain’t it?’ 

““Tt’s none too close,’ I says. ‘It ’Il 
snow in a couple of days if | know the sign, 
an’ when it does we'll have to wait a while, 
but sooner or later we'll go out an’ assassi- 
nate the biggest rooster of a grizzly that you 
ever heard of.’ 

“*That’s what,’ he says, ‘I’m a-goin’ to 
get some trophies before | get done with it.’ 

“*You’ve got a starter,’ I says; ‘these 
here three guns which we’ve just took so 
ladylike an’ peaceable ’Il do to build on, an’ 
if you’re thataway inclined you ought to 
get a right smart lot o’ things.’ Which he 
allows is true, tickled to death an’ plumb 
delighted, which he says. 

“Well, the next day it sets in to snow, 
an’ we builds up a roarin’ big fire to go to 
bed by an’ in the night | has a dream that 
I’m a-gettin’ close to hell, which it turns 
out to be that the house has caught on fire, 
an’ durn me if it don’t burn plumb level 
with the ground. We saves what we kin, 
which is a good deal considerin’, an’ Van 
gets his three guns, which he is tickled over 
doin’. There’s considerable whisperin’ 
around that night an’ the boys seems to 
have been made restless by the fire an’ 
kind o’ excited about somethin’, an’ the 
next mornin’ they gets out plumb early, an’ 
when we misses them it strikes me that 
they has remembered what Wilkins said 
about there goin’ to be some burnin’ an’ 
is goin’ to ride over an’ see if they couldn’t 
hold an inquest on his worthless skin. 

“*Van,’ I says, ‘I kind o’ smell a lynchin’ 
in the air.’ 

““By God,’ he says, ‘we’ve got to stop 
ii. Wilkins ain’t guilty; there wasn’t a 
track around the house after it burned, an’ 
if he’d been there the snow ’d showed it. 
Where d’you reckon we can find the boys 
in time to put a stop to them?’ 

“Let ’em go ahead an’ hold their party,’ 
I says. ‘If this here Wilkins don’t need it 
now it’s likely that he'll get it later, so let 
‘em go.” 

““Bill,’ he says, ‘if you're the friend | 
think you are you'll help me stop the boys. 
I believe in livin’ by the law an’ ain’t a- 
goin’ to see it broke if | kin help it.’ 
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“*You’re right,’ I says. An’ he wuz 
right, but it wouldn’t a done no harm in the 
ieast to hang Wilkins. ‘You saddle up 
quick,’ I says, ‘an’ we'll ride over Harvard 
Mountin way, where the critter’s got a kind 
of house, an’ most like unless we proceed 
over there hell bent for election we'll get 
there after the party is over, which ’d be 
a awful shame, for if they do lift him | 
sure ’d like to see the way he acts.’ But 
we don’t, we gets there in time to see the 
Y-Bar-T punchers draggin’ Wilkins around 
plumb crazy with a rope around his neck, 
huntin’ for a tree to swing him from, which 
it’s a good thing for him is some diffi- 
cult to find close by, an’ if ever | see a full- 
growed man or heard one talk | heard 
one when Van busts right into the middle 
of the crowd an’ grabs a hold o’ Wilkins, 
which is cryin’ an’ prayin’ like most 
crooked people does when. things gets wild. 
He takes the rope off Wilkins’ neck an’ 
grabs a hold of him an’ the way he talks 
to them boys on law an’ order an’ argues 
with them an’ shows them that Wilkins is 
low-down enough to burn a house but lacks 
the sand, an’ then he kind o’ gets excited 
an’ stands up there before them an’ dares 
them to come an’ take the man away from 
him, which gets the boys, who sure goes 
plumb crazy from joy at havin’ a reel man 
talk to them, an’ they can’t yell loud 
enough for him. 

““An’ then we goes on home, an’ blame 
me if Van ain’t swung on to the rope, which 
wuz Wilkins’ own, for another trophy, an’ 
I’m a son-of-a-gun if we don’t get the bear 
hunt, an’ he kills the granddaddy of all the 
bears in the Elk'mountins, if he don’t I’m 
a lyin’ pup; an’ right now he’s got the skin 
made up into a rug an’ sets with his feet cn 
it like as not an’ thinks about the time he 
use to be at Y-Bar-T in the good old days. 
An’ the last time he come out there I wuz 
about the first one he made tracks for, an’ 
he wuz the same old Van, even if he is a 
big man now, an’ when | calls him Mister 
he says, ‘ Bill, what wuz that you use to 
say about nightshirts an’ titles?’ an’ I 
says, ‘Van, do you remember that ten- 
year-old dog bite?’ an’ he laughs an’ grabs 
my hand an’ squeezes it, a-showin’ that 
he ain’t lost his grip none, an’ says, ‘Lord 
bless you, Bill. I wish I could live cut here 
right now.’” 
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A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Far in the West . . . where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty 


and luminous summits, 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where 
the gorge, like a gateway, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the 
emigrants wagon... 


Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, 
descend to the ocean, 


Like the great chords of a harp, 1 in loud and 


solemn vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are the 
wondrous, beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow 
and sunshine, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and 
purple amorphas = ie 


Here and there rise groves from the margins 
of swift running rivers, 


And over all is the sky, the clear and 


crystalline heaven, 


Like the protecting hand of God invested 


above them.” 
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HUNTING THE MUSKRAT WITH 


A CAMERA 


BY BONNYCASTLE DALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


CATTERED broadcast 
all over the ‘drowned 
land” country that sur- 
rounds the Kawartha 
Lakes—dotting it like so 
many haystacks—are 
the wild rice and flag- 
built homes of the colonies of the muskrats. 

Fully half-of these shy, elusive animals 
build both their spring and winter houses 
in these overflowed lands. The remainder 
are bank dwellers. These make an en- 
trance below water several feet from the 
edge of lake or river shore and burrow up- 
ward into the bank until two feet above 
high-water mark is reached. A comfort- 
able, straw-lined nest is then formed in 
this dark chamber, and here the numerous 
litters of “kittens” are raised. In this 
quiet nursery the young seem quite secure, 
for man cannot find them except after aim- 
less digging. But the lithe, clever mink, 
driven by hunger and fastidious tastes, 
readily discovers the entrance hole be- 
neath the water. He selects the youngest 
of the brood and, tearing it open, devours 
the heart and lungs and daintiest portions. 

The marsh dwellers also have the en- 
trance to their houses below water. This 
entrance leads straight up to the chamber 
they use for nesting, so that the instant 
they are disturbed they can plunge into the 
“diving-hole.” The nest is well built of 








clean wild rice straw, or from wild oats, 
and is always pure and scentless. 

For years my field studies have lain 
amid the scenes of this latitude, mainly 
on the shores of this great Canadian 
game-breeding ground of Rice Lake, and 
after hundreds of plates and films have 
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been exposed, we have secured a fair 
dozen. 

In the month of March, before the rivers 
have opened, on the snow around the heads 
of the creeks and about the air-holes in the 
thick ice may be seen the curious trail of 
the muskrat. It can readily be recognized 
by the firmly planted footmarks, heavily 
and slowly impressed, and the sharp after- 
drag of the long, scaly, blade-like tail. 
All through the cold winter months these 
heavily furred animals have lived warm 
and comfortable in their well-constructed 
houses, rearing their third and last litter. 
One house erected about September seemed 
planned with almost human _ foresight. 
Here with their long sharp teeth and 
strong, inch-long claws they had cut and 
cleared wide paths through all the marshes 
—paths so deep that three feet of ice did 
not close them, so wide that we have often 
paddled along them, marveling at the 
great floating masses of torn-up aquatic 
vegetation. These paths were a hundred 
yards long and four feet wide and were cut 
through a mass of tangled cover high 
enough in most places to thoroughly con- 
ceal a duck hunter and his canoe. In the 
winter months the muskrats can easily 
dive from their houses into these under-ice 
channels, and the whole marsh is before 
them to choose their meal from. The long 
yellow roots of the flag and the juicy tubers 
of the wild onion (the muskrat apple is the 
more poetic Ojibway) hang exposed before 
them, or are readily torn out. 

Carefully searching these snow-drifted 
wastes on the watch for “subjects” we 
came across what is known asa “‘shove-up,” 
showing where the muskrats had pushed 
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‘* He scrambled half erect and ate the red berries hanging there.’ 








the food up through an air-hole. They 
cannot eat under water, and had, as we 
guessed by the criss-crossed tracks, de- 
voured the food with many a running fight. 

Next evening the cameras were con- 
cealed in a snow and weed covered “‘hide,”’ 
and we waited, shivering, a hundred yards 
off, hidden by a spreading cedar. Not 
until the sun set did the muskrat put in an 
appearance. Then its brown head and 
bright eyes peeped from the air-hole, and 
soon the sleek brown animal was sitting 
before us, holding a wild onion in its front 
paws—much as a squirrel would—and 
nibbling contentedly. For several nights 
we were unable to get a picture; all had 
turned out, when developed, as a mass of 
cloudy chaos. But “all things come to 
him who waits.” One night we heard a 
slight rustling at the air-hole, and out came 
the bewhiskered face of the muskrat. At 
first it sniffed the air for an enemy. Then 
it dragged itself out and surveyed the 
scene, much as a man gazes about him on 
stepping out of doors. A light, pleasant 
scent of musk filled the air. Then the ani- 
mal scrambled half erect on an old log and 
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‘* Here before our waiting cameras were the lovers.” 





sniffed again and ate the red berries hang- 
ing there. With a metallic clang the shut- 
ters of our cameras announced another 
series started, and the alarmed muskrat 
dived beneath like a flash. 

Again, after days of fruitless waiting, 
just as a watery glimmer of sunshine 
sparkled on the now open Otonabee, a big, 
handsome muskrat, as dry as if it had 
never touched the water with its dark, 
shining coat, stepped right into, the focus 
of the waiting cameras. The light glittered 
from its long, smooth fur. A handful of 
air was grasped and sent on its mission, the 
merry clamor of the machines resulting, 
and with a convulsive bound the muskrat 
struck the surface and dived beneath. 

With the warm weather came the spring 
rains that sent torrents of water into the 
marshes. It honeycombed the ice and 
forced its way through many a crack, and 
the muskrats followed it. One day, when 
the snow was retreating over the warm 
grasses, shrinking before the bright March 
sun, a bog hole threw off its covering of ice, 
and soon mimic waves rippled the tiny 
surface. As we speculated on this wee 

















pond its surface was opened, as it were, 
and out stepped a muskrat, a female. She 
was immediately followed by her mate, a 
large, full-fed male. The spring mating 
season was on, and here right before our 
waiting cameras were the lovers. 

We had learned that these nocturnal 
feeders choose only the sweetest, freshest 
food, never leaving a puz> vegetarian diet 
except for an occasional clam. We could 
tell by the well-pressed paths that inter- 
sected the bogs and drowned lands that 
they were great ramblers. We have seen 
them drag out their bodies and sitting erect 
on an old, water-soaked log wash their 
faces and literally comb all their hair. We 
have watched a Mississuaga skinning one 
of these animals, and after removing the 
muskbags from near the thigh, have had 
him hand us the carcass saying ‘“‘Menaun- 
jega (smell)!”” Now, although these musk- 
bags are powerful enough often to bring on 
a violent coughing, and are almost unbear- 
able when cut, it is impossible to find the 
slightest odor in the clean meat of the 
thigh from which they were cut. When 
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‘Annoyed at her lover’s attentions.” 
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pressed for food we have eaten with relish 
of the meat of this extremely clean animal. 
““Muskrats” we cail them. Are they any 
sweetcr by the name of “Georgia rabbits,” 
when served on some southern hotel table? 

Soon the Otonabee was in full flood, and 
the Indians’ cruel traps were concealed on 
every log, bog and “‘draw-up.”” (Draw-ups 
are piles of weeds pulled up by the animals 
to afford them a resting place while eating; 
it is remarkable what an amount of weeds 
one will rapidly gather.) Day after day 
we saw hundreds of the dead muskrats 
removed from the traps, and my assistant 
Fritz naturally asked me if they would 
catch them all. But it seems impossible 
to exterminate them. It is agreed by 
authorities that each adult female is cap- 
able of reproducing to the extent of thirty- 
two each year, as the first litter of kittens 
themselves have young the first year. 

All night long the marshes resounded 
with the squealing cries of fighting males. 
Unfortunately they emerged so late that 
it was impossible to picture many an odd 
position that we sat intently studying. 


‘*She climbed up on the heap of flotsam she called home and gave it a few finishing touches.” 





‘*Up came a big muskrat right into focus.”’ 
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Yet after many failures and—whisper it— 
some loss of temper, we succeeded in pic- 
turing another pair. They were running 
through the beaver grass along a path our 
tree-held camera guarded. The male was 
following the female’s every movement, 
dodging, leaping, running closely along- 
side. And just as she backed off, evi- 
dently annoyed at her lover’s too arduous 
attentions, we pictured them. 

We had watched hundreds before we 
found out the simple fact that in swimming 
they use the front and hind feet alternately, 
the same as in walking. Usually while 
swimming the front feet are held almost 
clasped, always ready to grasp floating 
food or attack a passing neighbor. When 
the waders and birds of prey passed over 
the marshes we have oft-n noticed that the 
muskrats would stop feeding or making 
love to watch with something like appre- 
hension the big winged bird above. But 
never once for any cause did we see them 
stop fighting. 

In the spring of the year the pelts were 
brown almost to blackness, fully prime, 
and when stripped from the carcass and 
turned inside out on the red willow boughs, 
there was not a trace of black or discolora- 
tion to the “saddle,” as they call the fatty 
membrane immediately below the skin. 
Many of the pelts were slashed by long, 
knife-like cuts, the result of many a con- 
flict—as the long, sharp teeth will rend a 
foe’s skin almost from end to end at one 
long, scratching drag. 

We saw one peculiar sight, rare enough 
truly. As we were studying the ponds 
that held the muskrats, the muskellonge 
came in to spawn. They swam through all 
these ponds. It was wonderful indeed to 
see a plump muskrat sitting erect on an old 
water-soaked log intently eying a passing 
muskellonge, a great female that had 
spawned here for possibly half a century. 
Time had taught the animal that the fish 
was not an enemy, but when a great 
snapping-turtle clambered on to the now 
trembling log, the muskrat lost patience 
and dived gracefully into the water. 

In May all the males of the colonies con- 
gregate far back in the most secluded 
places and the busy females—alone and 
unaided, so far as our observations have 
gone—each builds her own spring house. 
There was an old ash stump, fifty yards 
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back from the river, that showed by its 
flag and rice straw covered top that a 
spring muskrat house was in course of 


erection. Hour after hour we watched 
with our cameras uselessly concealed. Day 
after day we found it growing larger and 
nearer completion. The dome-like pile 
was higher each morning, and the floating 
masses of cut-up and chewed-off reed rice 
and flags had been gathered in greater 
quantities. But the busy builder would 
not come out until the light was almost 
gone. We had made a float, a raft-like 
structure, to hold our cameras. This we 
had staked down firmly, and draped with 
floating débris. One night my assistant 
thoughtlessly included a wild onion in the 
drapery. A passing muskrat espied the 
tempting morsel, displayed like fruit on a 
huckster’s stall, and instantly evinced a 
desire to sample it. Rapidly as it swam 
for the float | managed to get my .32 into 
action quicker and whizzed a bullet over 
its head just in time to save the machine 
from an untimely bath. Before the smoke 
had cleared away the brown head and 
bright eyes of the female housebuilder 
popped out of the water close beside the 
unfinished house. She searched intently 
for the source of the unusual sound. Then 
she climbed up the heap of marsh flotsam 
she called home and gave it a few finishing 
touches—a stamp here, a push with her 
nose there. Then she slid rapidly into the 
water and seizing some loose straw started 
to drag it up. She ascended backward 
with her load, and just as she hung some of 
it over the side, the machines clanged out, 
and she fell into the water instantly. 

The waters were falling now. The 
houses reared themselves abroad like so 
many rushy islands. The receding water 
showed the old houses also, showed where 
unlawful trappers had cut into them, had 
cut deep into the living chamber to place a 
trap there, catching one of the family and 
causing the rest to seek shelter under logs, 
roots, anywhere for a warm spot far from 
the torn house. It is impossible for these 
animals to repair any injury done to their 
houses in the winter, as all their building 
material is sealed hard and fast by the 
frost. 

The “‘signs” around one of these opened 
houses convinced us that a lone male was 
living there, while his busy mate was bring- 











*‘A lone male lived there.” 








ing forth the next litter in an adjacent 
spring house. Once more we staked the 
float in place, the cameras hidden thereon. 
The only link showing was the white tube 
which connected our canoe in the bog near 
by. It happened that a great blue heron, 
passing overhead, saw what appeared to 
him to be a lengthy white worm. A 
swoop! a backward sweep of the great 
wings! and he alighted within ten yards of 
us to gravely examine his find. Thin and 
palatable the worm looked, truly, as he 
raised about three yards of it in his long 
bill. As our tube seemed in imminent 
danger of being digested we “‘Coo-ee-d!”’ 
With a mighty spring and a hoarse croak 
the great bird flapped away on his heavy 
wings. Bitterns, too, stood with slanted 
eyes and curiously stiffened necks gazing 
long and fondly at this strange white coil. 

But at last—splash! Up came a big 
muskrat right into focus. There was a 
merry clamor of actions and curtains, and 
we had him. 

All night long the splashing noise and 
querulous cry of the fighting males would 
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«A very clean baby indeed.” 





come into our “‘shanty’’ windows, and day 
by day we haunted the deepest bays and 
swamps, hoping to get a picture of a 
combat. 

At last chance gave us the opportunity. 
We had managed to get a fair picture of a 
male muskrat as he came swimming up- 
stream, and we still stood watching him. 
He was so close to us that we could see his 
“hands” held together at his breast, just 
in the churn of the water, and his legs 
kicking out very much after the manner of 
a frog when swimming. Suddenly he 
dived down through the clean water to a 
tiny sandbar and picked up a clam with 
his hands. It was fully two minutes by 
our watch before he came to the surface 
again. He sat within fifty feet of us turn- 
ing the clam over and over. Then he in- 
cised it with his strong teeth and tore it 
open. He had only just swallowed the 
juicy bivalve when another muskrat, intent 
on stealing it, dashed across the bay. 

There was a sharp, chattering cry. A 
low, plaintive whine followed, and with 
hair bristling and eyes flashing they stood 











erect and tore at each other. Biting, 
scratching, tearing, they rolled around, but 
the spot was too distant for us to focus it. 
Finally, however, locked in each other’s 
paws, they fell into the stream. Still tear- 
ing savagely at each other they fought 
their way past us, unnoticing. They had 
given us a unique picture. 

By the end of May the first batch of 
kittens lay squealing in the houses, and as 
the water was rising again we were treated 
to the rare sight of a female carrying her 
young from a drowned-out house to a 
swiftly built draw-up. One at a time she 
carried the little gray chaps—blind, pink- 
legged, silky-coated—holding them upside 
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down to the clear light, the first that had 


ever warmed their small blind eyes. 
Squealing and kicking, firmly yet softly 
held by the long sharp teeth of the mother, 
we watched them pass, until all were laid 
on the draw-up in the warm sun. They 
remained patiently there when their mother 
left them, but as we paddled up they im- 
mediately scrambled off into the water, 
though they could neither see nor hear us. 

Later we found one in a nest. It was a 


very clean baby indeed. No doubt the 
bright eyes of the mother were watching us 
as we paddled homewards with the last 
picture of the set, and left the little one 
squealing on the dry straw. 





‘*They fought their way past us, unnoticing.”’ 








TALES OF A COLLECTOR OF 
WHISKERS 


BY J. ARCHIBALD MCKACKNEY, MUS.DOC., F.R.G\S., ETC. 
(EDITED BY RALPH D. PAINE) 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALLACE MORGAN 


II—THE BEARDED PEASANT’S REVENGE 


BHEN the _ twenty-four 
+ members of the Hirsute 
Orchestra filed into my 
library on the morning 
named for the first re- 
hearsal, I surveyed their 

, “ varied assortment of 
whiskers with a good deal of pride and 
satisfaction. It had been no easy task 
to find and assemble this animated key- 
board with which I proposed to test my 
new theory of musical vibration. But 
before attempting to extract harmony 
from their whiskers I had to contend with 
annoying discords of individual tempera- 
ment, for my assistant, Hank Wilkins, had 
selected these gentlemen for their whiskers 
alone. Here on the eve of the first re- 
hearsal old Captain Rust showed a quarrel- 
some mood. He had been picked up on 
the Boston water-front because his snowy 
and majestic beard promised to supply a 
musical note of rare power and resonance, 
and I had been very patient with his in- 
firmities of temper. But as he entered 
the library at the head of the three octaves, 
he bellowed at me in a stormy voice: 

“I ain’t going to be treated in this ri- 
dickilus fashion. I'll take my whiskers and 
go home. | didn’t expect to be herded 
with a passel of looneytics, and used as a 
gosh-whanged /Zolian harp.” 

My most tactful efforts finally subdued 
him, and I mention the incident only to 
show the kind of trials | had to contend 
with at this time. As simply as possible I 
explained to the company the theory of 
sound vibration and the application of 
these proven facts to the Human Whisker. 





At length I led them upstairs and after 
me trooped Boston club-man, deep-water 
skipper, sea-cook, physician, artist, and 
lawyer, all of them eager to know more 
about the reason for my interest in them. 
I ushered them into my “workshop,” and 
directed them to be seated at random on 
three rows of chairs which were arranged 
on a platform at one end of the spacious 
room. They stared with amazement at 
the seeming chaos of intricate machinery 
in the place and I hastened to explain: 

“We will set to work, gentlemen, ac- 
cording to my tentative diagrams of the 
respective tonal qualities of your whiskers. 
Captain Rust is placed at the lowest note 
of the scale to begin with.” 

The old gentleman rebelled at being put 
lower in the scale than the Portuguese sea- 
cook and swore that he out-ranked the 
“putty-faced son of a tea-kettle.”” The 
more intelligent members of the orchestra 
grasped the fact, however, that the longer 
and more luxuriant the whisker’ the lower 
must be the pitch of the resultant musical 
note, and that | had mastered the prin- 
ciple of the A2olian harp in a novel and 
startling manner. One by one the “notes” 
of this singular scale were given their proper 
positions according to my carefully pre- 
pared diagrams. It was more or less guess- 
work until I could begin to tune these 
picturesque and delicate vibratory media. 

At last I was ready to seat myself in 
front of the electric switchboard which 
operated the automatic series of bellows, 
and | applied to my ears the receivers of the 
microphone batteries. Wilkins, my assist- 
ant, had fastened the head of each be- 
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whiskered gentleman in a cushioned clamp 
and adjusted a polished sound reflector just 
behind him. I have been accused of lack- 
ing a sense of humor, and | confess I could 
see no cause for the suppressed hilarity 
which seemed to be shaking Wilkins to his 
foundations. The aspect of these solemn 
rows of strangers pinned in position like 
so many luxuriant botanical specimens 
was of course odd and unusual. From the 
pained expressions of their features | 
judged that they expected me to electro- 
cute them to a man. But my trained, 
artistic eye was busy with admiring the 
beautiful regularity with which the serried 
whiskers grew shorter and shorter as they 
ascended the scale of three octaves. 

At length I pressed a key and my fingers 
were tremulous with excitement. The bel- 


lows directly in front of old Captain Rust 
drove a swift blast of air on his face and his 
beard played to and fro like a miniature 
I waited an instant and again 
The bellows 
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turned on the air current. 
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next in line responded to an electric im- 
pulse and the flowing ‘‘Dundreary’s”’ of a 
Salvation Army derelict waggled percep- 
tibly. I turned to my tuning forks and 
almost stopped breathing. I had heard the 
first note struck from the vibrations of 
Captain Rust’s magnificent beard and now 
I found that the next ascending note was 
no more than a quarter of a tone off the 
key. My fondest dreams were coming 
true, and my emotions were beyond words. 

Step by step my marvelous mechanism 
stirred the sensitive vibratory impulses of 
this human scale into sounds too fine to 
be heard by the human ear. Up, up, the 
scale I tried each note until at last the 
needle-like mustaches and spiked goatee 
of the Portuguese sea-cook were trilling a 
faint, sweet chord; yes, a genuine chord 
of three notes, not quite in key, but mag- 
nificently promising. I was so carried 
away with joy and excitement that | 
played furiously up and down the scale, 
oblivious to the false notes and discords, 
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now caressing the harmonious whiskers 
with a pianissimo breeze, again fetching 
great booming notes from the beard of 
Rust with cyclonic fortissimo gusts. 

My instruments were of course eager to 
hear for themselves, and one by one I al- 
lowed them to use the microphone receivers 
and listen to the music of each other’s 
whiskers. At last I had to tear them away 
from this fascinating diversion, and an- 
nounced that the tuning process would 
begin at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

I was fidgeting with anxiety until they 
had reassembled. As soon as affairs were 
in readiness | instructed the phlegmatic 
German barber as follows: 

“You must be sure to do exactly as I tell 
you. When I am prepared to test the first 
note (that old gentleman on the lower 
right), you are to trim him as directed. 
Be sure to preserve the most perfect symme- 
try. If you cut on one side, the other 
must match it to a hair’s breadth. 

The barber was a person of discretion 
and made no comment beyond a muttered, 
“Mein Gott, vat it is?’’ He wore a beard 
of Teutonic cut over which | made him slip 
a small silk bag lest it might be set vibrating 
with inharmonious effect. As soon as the 
knight of the shears knelt beside Captain 
Rust, I found the pitch of the note with a 
tuning fork, while I told the barber: 

“Clip a little off the left side. Now the 
same off the right. Ah, that is better. It 
is still a shade too low. Now a fraction off 
the bottom. The tone is almost perfect. 
Clip the merest strand from under his chin. 
There, he is absolutely in tune.” 

With deft shears the bewildered barber 
altered, curtailed, and harmonized the con- 
trasting types of whiskers that were dis- 
played along the ornate sequence of three 
octaves. By shortening the vibratory 
media the tones were easily raised, but 
when I found three sets of whiskers pitched 
too high, | was compelled to ask their 
owners to withdraw from rehearsals until 
the natural growth should lower their pitch. 

I sent for him that evening and confided 
my cherished purpose. In another fort- 
night I hoped to be ready to play simple 
airs in the key of C Natural on the 
McKackney Hirsute Orchestra. Then I 
intended to invite to a private concert or 
exhibition a score of the leading musicians 
and scientists of the East, including the 
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head of the Musical Department of Har- 
vard University. My bold crusade in be- 
half of the Human Whisker as a field for 
Nature Study had won me some small 
reputation in the intellectual world, and | 
had reason to believe that my invitations 
would be respectfully entertained. 

The rehearsals were conducted day and 
night, and so far advanced were my plans 
three days before the date of the concert 
that | had the superb pleasure of listening 
to a programme of no less than eight 
popular airs played with notable beauty of 
expression. I had become like a man in a 
dream, and had lost all interest in other 
affairs. 1 therefore paid little attention to 
Hank Wilkins when he read me the follow- 
ing.cablegram from Berlin: 

“Bearded peasant shipped per instructions. 
Arrive Steamer Bremen. STEINBACH.” 

“Bearded peasant?” I echoed blankly. 
“What the deuce is that? Some curio? 
Do you know anything about it, Wilkins?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “don’t you recall 
Steinbach’s sending you word that he had 
found a peasant near Hanover with a beard 
six feet four and a half inches long, which 
he braided and wore in three half hitches 
around his neck? You wanted to add him 
to your collection, sir, and we were on the 
point of starting for Germany when you ran 
afoul of your musical vibration theory and 
chucked everything else in the discard.” 

Then I remembered the bearded peasant. 
I had cabled Steinbach to ship him to me 
and to ask Lloyds to insure his whiskers for 
the voyage. But I had no time to bother 
with my collections now, for the concert 
was only two days away. I asked Wilkins 
to run down to New York and,fetch the 
trophy home and find quarters for him. 

Wilkins met the steamer as directed 
and brought the hairy exile home with 
him, while curious crowds followed them 
to my gates. The bearded one, Hans 
Bumphauser by name, turned out to be a 
vain and stupid yokel who had been vastly 
puffed up by the invitation of the “g-eat 
American nobleman.” His whiskered emi- 
nence had won him a certain notoriety in 
his own village and he had come to conquer 
new and glittering worlds. He had ex- 
pected to be received by me in person and 
the ends of his beard were bound with 
gaudy fillets of tinsel by way of a festal 
toilet. It disgruntled him to find that the 























“nobleman” was 
too busy to no- 
tice him. 


The humiliated 
objet d'art sent 
numerous mes- 
sages to the man- 
sion demanding an 
audience with me, 
between whiles 
combing and 
braiding his beard 
with praiseworthy 
diligence and hold- 
ing himself ready 
for the summons 
that never came. 

It seems that in 
his gloomy excur- 
sions over the es- 
tate the bearded 
peasant had no- 
ticed the unusual 
number of whis- 
kered gentlemen 
who seemed to be 
welcome guests at the mansion. He saw 
them going to and fro in groups and 
squads, and the sensational beard of Hank 
Wilkins also helped to confirm the black 
suspicion of Hans Bumphauser that these 
strangers had crowded him out of favor with 
the Lord of the Manor. He was overheard 
to mutter, ‘Himmel, are these second-rate 
whiskers to make me forgotten already?” 

Jealousy was flaming his grief into slow 
and sullen anger and he began to hunger 
for revenge. His thick wits could devise 
no way of harming the neglectful and 
fickle Herr McKackney until in an evil 
moment he happened to meet my orchestral 
barber in the village tavern. To his fellow- 
countryman the peasant unfolded his tale 
of deception and heartache. They lin- 
gered over many glasses of beer and the 
barber became confidential. 

The bearded one listened with more in- 
terest and fairly pricked up his ears when 
the barber became loquacious enough to 
tell him, “every day I must trim the whis- 
kers of the twenty-four visiting gentlemen 
exactly just so or there will be ten thousand 
devils to pay.”’ 

Hans Bumphauser objected that it was 
a sin to trim the whiskers at all, and that 
no sane man would ever lay hand upon a 
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whisker except in 
kindness. But the 
barber sighed: 
“Ach, but it is the 
music. | have not 
\ heard the wonder- 
g. Ys ‘\ ful music, but | 
\\ 
y \ \W ‘Ni have seen it every 
\ ) day 
i Of course the 
misguided peasant 
was keenly inter- 
ested by this time, 
and he had heard 
enough to make 
him thirst for more 
information. The 
German _ farm- 
hand with whom 
he lodged had 
been previously 
summoned to the 
music-room to help 
move some heavy 
machinery, and he 
had watched the 
barber at work with his tuning. By per- 
sistent questioning Hans Bumphauser be- 
gan to piece together a working theory. 

Ignorant of any menacing danger I was 
preparing to welcome the distinguished 
company of scientists and musicians. They 
were to arrive for dinner Saturday night. 
In the evening | planned to deliver a lec- 
ture to pave the way for the demonstration. 
Fearing to expose myself to baseless ridi- 
cule | had so worded my invitations that 
my guests should not learn the nature of 
my discovery until | had a chance to ex- 
plain it on scientific grounds. 

As was to be expected, they came in 
mingled moods of doubt and curiosity, but 
I flatter myself that before the dinner was 
over they had begun to consider the jour- 
ney well worth while. After coffee and 
cigars in the library I requested their at- 
tention and began to read from a roll of 
manuscript. The savants were interested 
from the start. The originality of my 
views made them breathless, but I took 
them step by step from one unassailable 
premise to an equally sound conclusion. 
The first mention of “Whiskers” evoked a 
ripple of levity, but this was soon smoth- 
esed in hearty applause as I began to 
describe the experiments which had led 
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‘« He was sore about something and ran amuck with a big pair of scissors.”’ 


to the assembling of the Hirsute Orchestra. 
Then I laid my manuscript aside and an- 
nounced in ringing tones: 

“You may think me a madman, gentle- 
men. But to-morrow morning you shall 
listen to the music which | have tried to 
describe. You shall hear for yourselves 
and be convinced. You have been very 
patient, and your reward shall be in propor- 
tion. Gentlemen, the Hirsute Orchestra 
is an accomplished fact and = 

There was a sound of clattering footsteps 
in the hall. I paused and waited, and an 
instant later Hank Wilkins burst into the 
library like a tornado. He was breathless 
from running, and his eyes were fairly pop- 
ping from his head. | had never seen him so 
agitated and I knew that he bore some dread- 
ful tidings. Even after ten yearsmy memory 
is stamped with the words which he hoarse- 
ly stammered: “The Hirsute Orchestra is 
busted all to Hell, Commodore! There’s no 
repairin’ damages! It's a total wreck!” 

The guests rose in confusion while | 
swayed in my tracks and could only mur- 
mur in a far-away voice that | scarcely 
recognized as my own: 

“Explain yourself, Wilkins. For Heav- 
en’s sake, pull yourself together!” 





My devoted assistant snatched a decan- 
ter from a table and hurried to my side: 

“Throw in a stiff one, sir. You'll need 
it. It was the prize Dutchman, sir, the 
Bumphauser lad that came by cable. He 
was sore about something and he ran 
amuck with a big pair of scissors—just 
now—in the dormitory. Some of the A2o- 
lians had turned in early and was asleep. 
The devastation was appalling. Great 
handfuls chopped out of ’em. Then he 
broke into the smoking-room. Four of 
the priceless Middle Octaves was playing 
poker. Before they could get steerage- 
way the whiskers of two was in ghastly 
ruins.” 

I could not find speech, and while the 
company stood as if rooted to the floor 
Wilkins concluded: 

“And while I was running to the scene 
I met old man Rust and Peter O’Dwyer 
staggerin’ home from the village. Their 
whiskers had gone by the board, decks 
swept as clean as the back of my hand, sir. 
The Bumphauser pirate had loaded them 
up with booze and gashed their whiskers 
off in the back room of the tavern. There 
ain’t an Octave left, and the Hirsute Orches- 
tra 1s fit for nothing but the junk-shop!”’ 


(The third Tale of a Collector of Whiskers will"deal with an adventure of Mr. McKackney on the high 


seas, under the title of ‘The Sentimental Anarchist.’”’) 

















THE WAY OF A MAN 


BY EMERSON HOUGH 


CHAPTER IV 
RUMORS OF WAR 


E sent our carriage down 
to Wallingford that even- 
ing, and had my new 
% friend, Mr. Orme, out to 
2 Cowles Farms for that 
4 night. He wasa stranger 
® in the land, and that 
was enough. Both my parents accepted 
him for what he then purported to be, a 
minister of the gospel, and any singularity 
of his conduct which they may have noticed 
they ascribed to his education in com- 
munities different from our quiet one. I 
remember no acrimonious speech during 
his visit with us, although the doctrine 
which he had pronounced and which now 
and again, in one form or another, he 
reviewed, was not in accord with ours. | 
recall very well the discussions they had, 
and remember how formally my mother 
would begin her little arguments—‘“ Friend, 
I am moved to say to thee,’’—and then she 
would go on to tell him gently that all men 
should be brothers, and that there should 
be peace on earth, and that no man should 
oppress his brothef in any way, and that 
slavery ought not to exist. 

And so they went on, hour after hour, 
not bitterly, but hotly, as was the fashion 
all over the land at that time. My father 
remained a Whig, which put him in line, 
sometimes, with the Northern men then 
coming into prominence, such as Morrill of 
New England, and young Sherman from 
across the mountains, who believed in the 
tariff in spite of what England might say to 
us. This set him against the Jefferson 
clans of our state, who feared not a war 
with the North so much as one with 
Europe. Already England was pronounc- 
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ing her course; yet those were not days of 
triumphant conclusions, but of doubtful 
weighing and hard judgment, as we in old 
Virginia could have told you, who saw 
neighbors set against each other, and even 
families divided among themselves. For 
six years the war talk had been growing 
stronger. Those of the South recoiled 
from the word treason—it had a hateful 
sound to them, nor have they to this day 
justified its application to them. 1| myself 
believe to-day that war was quite as much 
one of geography and of lack of transpor- 
tation as it ever was a war between loyalty 
and disloyalty to the flag. In our inno- 
cent Virginia souls we did not know that 
New Orleans had a cotton lobby with 
millions at its back. We did not know 
that the unscrupulous kings of the cotton 
world, here and abroad, were making 
deliberate propaganda of secession all 
over the South; it was not these rich and 
arrogant planters, even, men like our kin 
in the Carolinas, men like those of the 
Sheraton family, who were the pillars of the 
Confederacy, or rather of the secession 
idea. Back of them, enshrouded forever 
in darkness and in mystery, and now in 
oblivion which cannot be broken—were 
certain great figures of ‘the commercial 
world in this land and in other lands. 
These made a victim of our country at that 
time; even as a few great commercial 
figures seek to do to-day. And we, poor 
innocent fools, flew at each others’ throats, 
and fought, and slew and laid waste a land, 
for no real principle and to no gain to our- 
selves. Nothing is so easy to deceive, to 
hoodwink, to blind and betray, as a great 
and innocent people that in its heart loves 
justice and fair play. 

I fear, however, that while much of this 
talk was going on upon the galleries at 
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Cowles Farms, I myself was busier with the 
training of my pointer than I was with 
matters of politics. I was not displeased 
when my mother came to me presently 
that afternoon and suggested that we 
should all make a visit to Dixiana Farm, 
to call upon our neighbors, the Sheratons. 

“Mr. Orme says he would like to meet 
Colonel Sheraton,” she explained, “and thee 
knows that we have not been to see our 
neighbors for some time now. I thought 
that perhaps Colonel Sheraton might be 
moved to listen tome as well as to Mr. Orme, 
if | should speak of peace—not in argu- 
ment, as thee knows, but as his neighbor.” 

She looked at me a moment, her hand 
dusting at my coat. “Thee knows the 
Sheratons and the Cowles have sometimes 
been friends and sometimes enemies—I 
would rather we were friends. And, Jack, 
Miss Grace is quite thy equal—if any may 
be the equal of my boy. And some day 
thee must be thinking, thee knows——” 

“1 was already thinking, mother,” said 
I gravely, and so, indeed, I was, though 
perhaps not quite as she imagined. 

At least that is how we happened to ride 
to the Sheratons that afternoon, in our 
greater carriage, my father and Mr. Orme 
by the side of my mother, and | alongside 
on horseback. 

Colonel Sheraton met us at his lawn, 
and as the day was somewhat warm, asked 
us at first to be seated in the chairs beneath 
the oaks. Here Miss Grace joined us pres- 
ently, and Orme was presented to her, as 
well as to Mrs. Sheraton, tall, dark, and 
lace-draped, who also joined us in response 
to Colonel Sheraton’s request. I could not 
fail to notice the quick glance with which 
Orme took in the face and figure of Grace 
Sheraton, and, indeed, he had been a 
critical man who would not have called 
her fair to look upon, in the tall, dark 
Sheraton way. 

The elder members of the party fell to 
conversing in their rocking-chairs there on 
the lawn, and I was selfish enough to with- 
draw Miss Grace to the gallery steps, where 
we sat for a time, laughing and talking, 
while I pulled the ears of their hunting dog, 
and rolled under foot a puppy or two, 
which were my friends. | say, none could 
have failed to call Grace Sheraton fair. It 
pleased me better to sit there on the gallery 
steps and talk with her than to listen once 


more to the arguments over slavery and 
secession. I could hear Colonel Sheraton’s 
deep voice every now and then emphatic- 
ally coinciding with some statement made 
by Orme. I could see the clean-cut head 
and features of the latter, and his gestures, 
strongly but not flamboyantly made. As 
for us two, the language that goes without 
speech between a young man and a maid 
passed between us. I rejoiced to mock at 
her always, and did so now, declaring again 
my purpose to treat her simply as my 
neighbor and not as a young lady finished 
at the best schools of Philadelphia. But, 
presently, in some way, | scarce can say 
by whose first motion, we arose and strolled 
together around the corner of the house and 
out into the orchard. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MADNESS OF MUCH KISSING 


“That was a very noble thing of you,” 
Miss Grace Sheraton was saying to me, as 
we passed slowly among the big trees of the 
Sheraton apple orchard. Her eyes were 
rather soft and a slight color lay upon her 
cheeks, whose ivory hue was rarely 
heightened in this way. 

“T am in ignorance, Miss Grace,” I said 
to her. 

“Fie! You know very well what I 
mean—about yesterday.” 

“Oh, that,’”’ said I, and went rather red 
of the face myself, for | thought she meant 
my salutation at the gate. 

She, redder now than myself, needed no 
explanation as to what I meant. ‘No, not 
that,” she began hastily, “that was not 
noble, but vile of you! I mean at the 
tavern, where you took my part——” 

So then I saw that word in some way had 
come to her of the little brawl between 
Harry Singleton and myself. Then indeed 
my face grew scarlet. “It was nothing,” 
said I, “simply nothing at all.” But to 
this she would not listen. 

“To protect an absent woman is always 
manly,” she said. (It was the women of 
the South who set us all foolish about 
chivalry.) ‘‘I thank you for caring for my 
name.” 

Now I should have grown warmer in the 
face and in the heart at this, but the very 
truth is that I felt a chill come over me, as 
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though 1 were getting deeper into cold 
water. I guessed her mind. Now how 
was I, who had kissed her at the lane, who 
had defended her when absent—who called 
now in state with his father and mother in 
the family carriage—how was I to say | 
was not of the same mind as she? | pulled 
the ears of the hunting dog until he yelped 
in pain. 

We were deep in the great Sheraton 
orchard, across the fence which divided it 
from the house grounds, so far that only 
the great chimney of the house showed 
above the trees. The shade was gracious, 
the fragrance alluring. At a distance the 
voices of singing negroes came to us. 
Presently we came to a fallen apple tree, a 
giant perhaps planted there by some Fair- 
fax man generations before. We seated 
ourselves here, and we should have been 
happy, for we were young, and all about us 
was sweet and comforting. Yet, on my 
honor, I would rather at that moment have 
been talking to my mother than to Grace 
Sheraton. I did not know why. 

For some time we sat there, pulling at 
apple blossoms and grass stems, and talking 
of many things quite beside the real ques- 
tion, but at last there came an interruption. 
I heard the sound of a low, rumbling bellow 
approaching through the trees, and as | 
looked up saw, coming forward with a 
certain confidence, Sir Jonas, the red 
Sheraton bull, with a ring in his nose, and 
in his carriage an intense haughtiness for 
one so young. I knew all about Sir Jonas, 
for we had bred him on our farm, and sold 
him not long since to the Sheratons. 

Miss Grace gathered her skirts for in- 
stant flight, but I quickly pushed her down. 
I knew the nature of Sir Jonas very well, 
and saw that flight would mean disaster 
long before she could reach any place of 
safety. 

“Keep quiet,” I said to her in a low 
voice. ‘Don’t make any quick motions, 
or he'll charge. Come with me, slowly 
now.” 

Very pale, and with eyes staring at the 
intruder, she arose as I bade her and slowly 
moved toward the tree which | had in 
mind. ‘‘Now—quick!” I said, and catch- 
ing her beneath the arms, | swung her up 
into the low branches. Her light lawn 
gown caught on a knotty limb, somewhat 
to her perturbation, an¢ ere | could adjust 
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it and get her safe aloft, Sir Jonas had made 
up his mind. He came on with head down, 
in a short, savage rush, and his horn missed 
my trouser leg by no more than an inch as 
I dodged around the tree. At this I 
laughed, but Miss Grace screamed, until 
between my hasty actions | called to her 
to keep quiet. 

Sir Jonas seemed to have forgotten my 
voice, and though I commanded him to be 
gone, he only shook his curly front and 
came again with head low and short legs 
working very fast. Once more he nearly 
caught me with a side lunge of his wicked 
horns as he whirled. He tossed up his 
head then and bolted for the tree, where 
Miss Grace had her refuge. Then I saw 
it was the red lining of her Parisian parasol 
which had enraged him. “Throw it down!” 
I called out toher. She could not find it in 
her heart to toss it straight down to Sir 
Jonas, who would have trampled it at once, 
so she cast it sidelong toward me, and by 
an inch | beat Sir Jonas in the race to it. 
Then I resolved that he should not have 
it at all, and so tossed it into the branches 
of another tree as I ran. 

“Come,” called the girl to me, “Jump! 
Get up into a tree. He can’t catch you 
there.” 

But I was in no mind to take to a tree, 
and wait for some inglorious discovery by 
a rescue party from the house. I found 
my fighting blood rising, and became of 
the mind to show Sir Jonas who was his 
master, regardless of who might be his 
owner. 

His youth kept him in good wind still, 
and he charged me again and again, keep- 
ing me hard put to it to find trees enough, 
even in an orchard full of trees. Once he 
ripped the bark half off a big trunk as | 
sprang behind it, and he stood with his 
head still pressed there, not two feet from 
where I was, with my hand against the 
tree, braced for a sudden spring. His 
front foot dug in the sod, his eyes were red, 
and between his grumbles his breath came 
in puffs and snorts of anger. Evidently he 
meant me ill; and this thought offended 
me. 

Near by me on the ground lay a ragged 
limb, cut from some tree by the pruners, 
now dry, tough and not ill-shaped for a 
club. I reached back with my foot and 
pulled it within reach, then stooped quickly 
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and got it in hand, breaking off a few of 
the lesser branches with one foot, as we 
still stood there eyeing each other. ‘‘Now, 
sir,” said I to Sir Jonas at last, “I shall 
show you that no little bull two years old 
can make me a laughing stock.” Then I 
sprang out and carried the war into Africa 
forthwith. : 

Sir Jonas was surprised when I came 
from behind the tree and swung a hard 
blow to the side of his tender nose; and 
as I repeated this, he grunted, blew out his 
breath and turned his head to one side with 
closed eyes, raising his muzzle aloft in pain. 
Once more | struck him fair on the muzzle, 
and this time he bawled loudly in surprise 
and anguish, and so turned to run. This 
act of his offered me fair hold upon his tail, 
and so affixed to him, | followed, smiting 
him upon the back with blows which | 
think cut through his hide where the 
pointed knots struck. Thus with loud 
orders and with a voice which he ought 
better to have remembered, I brought him 
to his senses and pursued him entirely out 
of the orchard, so that he had no mind 
whatever to come back. After which, with 
what dignity | could summon, I returned to 
the tree where Grace Sheraton was still 
perched aloft. Drawing my riding gloves 
from my pocket, I reached up my hands, 
somewhat soiled with the encounter, and 
so helped her down to earth once more. 
And once more her gaze, soft and not easily 
to be mistaken, rested upon me. 

“Tell me, Jack Cowles,” she said, “is 
there anything in the world you are afraid 
to do?” 

“At least I’m not afraid of any little Sir 
Jonas that has forgot his manners,” I re- 
plied. “But I hope you are not hurt in 
any way?” She shook her head, smooth- 
ing out her gown, and again raised her eyes 
to mine. 

We seated ourselves again upon our 
fallen apple tree. Her hand fell upon my 
coat sleeve. We raised our eyes. They 
met. Our lips met also—I do not know 
how. 

I do not hold myself either guilty or guilt- 
less. I am only a man now. I was only 
a boy then. But even then I had my 
notions, right or wrong, as to what a 
gentleman’ should be and do. At least 
this is how Grace Sheraton and | became 
engaged. 
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CHAPTER VI 


A SAD LOVER 


I shall never forget the scene there under 
the oaks of the Sheraton front yard, which 
met my gaze when Miss Grace and I came 
about the corner of the house. 

Before us, and facing each other, stood 
the masters of our houses, my father and 
Colonel Sheraton, the former standing 
straight and tall, Colonel Sheraton with 
tightly clenched hand resting on his stick, 
his white hair thrown back, his shaggy 
brows contracted. My mother sat in the 
low rocker which had been brought to her, 
and opposite her, leaning forward, was 
Mrs. Sheraton, tall, thin, her black eyes 
fixed upon the men. Orme, also standing, 
his hands behind him, regarded the two 
older men intently. Near at hand was the 
Sheraton’s Jim, his face also fixed upon 
them, and such was his own emotion that 
he had tipped his silver tray and dropped 
one of the Sheraton cut glass julep glasses 
to the sod. 

It was mid afternoon, or evening, as we 
call it in Virginia, and the light was still 
frank and strong, though the wind was 
softening among the great oaks, and the 
flowers were sweet all about. It was a 
scene of peace; but it was not peace which 
occupied those who made its central 
figures. 

“T tell you, Cowles,” said Colonel Sher- 
aton, grinding his stick into the turf, “you 
do not talk like a Virginian. If the North 
keeps on this course, then we Southerners 
must start a country of our own. Look, 
man—” he swept about him an arm which 
included his own wide acres and ours, lying 
there shimmering clear to the thin line of 
the old Blue Ridge—“We must fight for 
these homes!” 

My mother stirred in her rocker, but she 
made no speech, only looked at my father. 

“You forget, Colonel,” said my father in 
his low, deep voice, ‘‘that this man Lincoln 
has not yet been elected, and that even if 
elected he may prove a greater figure than 
we think. He has not yet had chance to 
learn the South.” 

Sheraton’s own face was sad as he went 
on with the old justification. ‘“‘ Jefferson 
would turn over in his grave if he saw Vir- 
ginia divided as it is. Why, Cowles, we’ve 
all the world we need here. We can live 




















alone here, each on his own acres, a gentle- 
man, and all he needs of government is 
protection and fair laws. Calhoun was 
right. Better give us two peaceful coun- 
tries, each living happily and content, than 
one at war with itself. Clay was a great 
man, but both he and Webster were fight- 
ing against the inevitable.” 

“That is true,” interrupted Orme, “un- 
questionably true. Texas came near be- 
coming a colony of England because this 
country would not take her. She declared 
for slavery, and had that right. The Span- 
iards had.made California a slave state, but 
the gold seekers by vote declared her free. 
They had that right to govern themselves. 
As to the new lands coming in, it is their 
right also to vote upon the question of 
slavery, each new state for itself.” 

“The war has already begun on the 
border,” said my father. “My friend and 
partner, Colonel Meriwether of Albemarle, 
who is with the Army in the West, says that 
white men are killing white men all across 
the Indian lands west of the Missouri. But 
tell me, would men go from Ohio and Iowa 
and all the East to keep slavery from Kan- 
sas, were they not moved by some deep 
principle?” 

“‘May not our men have the same prin- 
ciples who go from Missouri and fight them 
for the old principle of free choice?”’ 

“But if the Government takes action?” 
suggested Orme. 

Sheraton whirled quickly. “Then war! 
war!” he cried. ‘War till each Virginian 
is dead on his own doorstep, and each 
woman starved at her fireside. John 
Cowles, you and I will fight—I know that 
you will fight.” 

“Yes,” said my father, “I will fight.” 

“And with us!” 

“No,” said my father, sighing, “No, my 
friend; against you.” I saw my mother 
look at him and sink back in her chair. | 
saw Orme also gaze at him sharply, with a 
peculiar look upon his face. 

But so, at least, this argument ended for 
the time. The two men, old neighbors, 
took each other solemnly by the hand; and 
presently, after talk of more pleasant sort 
on lesser matters, the servants brought our 
carriage and we started back for Cowles 
Farms. There had been no opportunity 
for me to mention to Colonel and Mrs. 
Sheraton something that was upon my 
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mind. I had small chance for farewell to 
Miss Grace, and if I shall admit the truth, 
this pleased me quite as well as not. 

We rode in silence for a time, my father 
musing, my mother silent also. It was 
Orme who was the first to speak. 

“By the way, Mr. Cowles,” he said, “you 
spoke of Colonel Meriwether of Albemarle 
County. Is he away in the West? It 
chances that I have letters to him, and I 
was purposing going into that country 
before long.” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied my father. “I 
am delighted to know that you are to meet 
my friend. As it chances, he is my asso- 
ciate in a considerable business enter- 
prise—a splendid man, a splendid man, 
Meriwether. I will, if you do not mind, 
add my letter toothers you may have, and 
I trust you will carry him our best wishes 
from this side of the mountains.” 

That was like my father—innocent, un- 
suspicious, ever ready to accept other men 
as worthy of his trust, and ever ready to 
help a stranger as he might. For myself, 
I admit I was more suspicious. Some- 
thing about Orme set me on edge, ‘I knew 
not what. 

My little personal affairs were at that 
time so close to me that they obscured clear 
vision of larger ones. I did not hear all 
the talk in the carriage, but pulled my 
horse in behind and so.rode on moodily, 
gazing out across the pleasant lands to the 
foot of old Catoctin and the dim Blue 
Ridge. 

Before we separated at the door of 
our house, | motioned to my mother, and 
we drew apart and seated ourselves be- 
neath our own oaks in the front yard of 
Cowles Farms. Then I told her what had 
happened between Miss Grace and myself, 
and asked her if she was pleased. 

“T am well content with this,” she an- 
swered, slowly, musingly. “Thee must 
think of settling, Jack, and Miss Grace is a 
worthy girl. I hope it will bring peace 
between our families always.” I saw a 
film cross her clear, dark eye. “Peace!” 
she whispered to herself. “I wish that 
it might be.” 

But peace was not in my heart. Leav- 
ing her presently, | once more swung leg 
over saddle and rode off across our fields, as 
sad a lover as ever closed the first day of 
his engagement to be wed. 
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CHAPTER VII 
WHAT COMETH IN THE NIGHT 


When I rode up our lane in the dusk, I 
found my father and mother sitting in the 
cool of the front gallery, and giving my rein 
to one of our boys, | flung myself down on 
the steps near by, and now and again 
joined in their conversation. 

I was much surprised to learn that our 
whilom guest, Gordon Orme, had taken 
sudden departure during my absence, he 
having been summoned by a messenger 
from the village, who brought him word, 
so he informed us, that he must forthwith 
be on his way to Albemarle. He had asked 
my father if he cared to sell the black horse, 
Satan, to which he had taken a fancy, but 
this had been declined. Then it seems 
there had come up something of our late 
meeting at the village, and Orme, laughing, 
had told of our horse breaking and wrest- 
ling in a way which it seemed had not de- 
tracted from my standing in my parents’ 
eyes, although it surely had aided his 
own. None of us three was willing to 
criticise our guest, yet | doubt if any one 
of us failed to entertain a certain wonder, 
not to say suspicion, regarding him. At 
least he was gone. 

Our talk now gradually resolved itself 
to one on business matters. I ought to 
have said that my father was an ambitious 
man and one of wide plans. I think that 
even then he forsaw the day when the half 
patriarchial life of our state would pass 
away before one of wider horizons of com- 
mercial sort. He was anxious to hand 
down his family fortune much increased, 
and foreseeing troublous times ahead as to 
the institution of slavery in the South, he 
had of late been taking large risks to assure 
success in spite of any change of times. 
Now, moved by some strange reasons which 
he himself perhaps did not recognize, he 
began for the first time, contrary to his 
usual reticence, to explain to my mother 
and me something of these matters. He 
told us that in connection with his friend, 
Colonel Wm. Meriwether, of Albemarle, he 
had invested heavily in coal lands in the 
western part of the state, in what is now 
West Virginia. This requiring very large 
sums of money, he for his part had en- 
cumbered not only the lands themselves, 
but these lands of Cowles Farms to secure 
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the payment. The holder of these mort- 
gages was a banking firm in Fredericksburg. 
The interest was one which in these times 
would be considered a cruel one, and in- 
deed the whole enterprise was one which 
required a sanguine courage precisely such 
as his; for I have said that risk he always 
held as challenge and invitation. 

“Does thee think that in these times 
thee should go so deeply in debt?” asked 
my mother of him, troubled. 

“Lizzie,” he said, “that is why I have 
gone in debt. Two years from now, and 
the value of these farms here may have been 
cut in half. Ten years from now the coal 
lands yonder will be worth ten times what 
they are to-day.” 

“John,” she said to him suddenly, turn- 
ing in the dusk, “‘sell those coal lands, or a 
part of them.” 

“Now that I could not do,” he answered, 
“for half their value. The country now is 
fuller of war than of investment. But 
come peace, come war, there lies a fortune 
for us all. For my share there remain but 
few payments; as Meriwether is away, it is 
with me to attend to this business now.” 

And so, with this prelude, | may as well 
tell without more delay, what evil fortune 
was in store for us. That coming day my 
father rode abroad as he had planned, tak- 
ing black Satan for his mount, since he 
needed to travel far. He had collected 
from various sources, as his account book 
later showed, a sum of over five thousand 
dollars, which he must have had in gold 
and negotiable papers in his saddle bags. 
During his return home, he came down the 
deep trough road which ran in front of 
the Sheraton farms and ours. He passed 
near to a certain clump of bushes at the 
road side. And there that happened which 
brought to a sudden end all the peace and 
comfort of our lives, and whicn made me 
old before my time. 

I heard the horse Satan whinny at our 
lane gate, wildly, as though in fright; and 
even as I went out, my heart stopped with 
sudden fear. He had leaped the gate at the 
lower end of the lane. His bridle rein was 
broken, and caught at his feet as he moved 
about, throwing up his head in fright as 
much as viciousness. I hastily looked at 
the saddle, but it bore no mark of anything 
unusual. Not pausing to look farther, | 
caught the broken reins in my hand, and 








sprung into the saddle, spurring the horse 
down the lane and over the gate again, 
and back up the road which | knew my 
father must have taken. 

There, at the sice of the road, near the 
clump of blackberry vines and sumach 
growth, lay my father, a long dark blot, 
motionless, awesome, as | could see by the 
light of the moon, now just rising in a gap 
of the distant mountains. | sprang down 
and ran to him, lifted his head, called to 
him in a voice so hoarse | did not recognize 
it. I told him that it was his son had come 
to him, and that he must speak. So at 
last, as though by sheer will he had held on 
to this time, he turned his gray face toward 
me, and as a dead man, spoke: 

“Tell your mother,” he said. “Tell 
Meriwether—must protect—good-bye.” 

Then he said, “‘ Lizzie!” and opened wide 
his arms. ‘There, there!” he said, as 
though he patted her head. 

Presently he said, “Jack, lay my head 
down, please.” I did so. He was dead, 
there in the moonlight. 

I straightened him, and put my coat 
across his face, and spurred back down the 
road again and over the gate. But my 
mother already knew. She met me at the 
hall, and her face was white. 

“Jack,” she said, “I know!” 

Then the servants came, and we brought 
him home, and laid him in his own great 
room, as the master of the house should lie 
when the end comes, and arrayed him like 
the gentleman he was. 

Now came that old wire-hair, Dr. Thomas 
Bond, his mane standing stiff and gray over 
a gray face, down which tears rolled—the 
first time known of any man. He sent my 
mother away and called me to him. And 
then he told me that in my father’s back 
were three or four pierced wounds, no 
doubt received from the sharp stubs of 
underbushes when he fell. Also, there 
was-a scalp bruise upon the head. But 
this, he said, could hardly have been the 
cause of death. He admitted that the 
matter seemed mysterious to him. 

Up to this time we had not thought of 
the cause of this disaster, nor pondered 
upon motives, were it worse than accident. 
Now we began to think. Dr. Bond felt in 
the pockets of my father’s coat; and now 
for the first time we found his account book 
and his wallets. Dr. Bond and | at once 
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went out and searched the saddle pockets 
my father had carried. They were quite 
empty. All this of course proved nothing 
to us. The most that we could argue was 
that the horse in some way had thrown 
his rider, and that the fall had proved fatal; 
and that perhaps some wandering negro 
had committed the theft. These con- 
clusions were the next day bad for the horse 
Satan, whom I| whipped and spurred, and 
rode till he trembled, meting out to him 
what had been given old Klingwalla, his 
sire, for another murdering deed like this. 
In my brutal rage I hated all the world. 
Like the savage I was, I must be avenged 
on something. I could not believe that 
my father was gone, the man who had been 
my model, my friend, my companion all my 
life. 

But in time we laid him away in the sunny 
little graveyard of the Society of Friends, 
back of the little stone church at Walling- 
ford. We put a small, narrow, rough slab 
of sandstone at his head, and cut into 
it his name and the dates of his birth and 
death; this being all that the simple man- 
ners of the Society of Friends thought fit. 
“His temple is in my heart,” said my 
mother; and from that day to her death 
she offered tribute to him. 

Thus, I say, it was, that | changed from 
a boy into a man. But not the man my 
father had been. Life and business mat- 
ters had hitherto been much a sealed book 
for me. I was seized of consternation 
when a man came riding over from the 
little Wallingford bank, asking attention to 
word from Abrams & Halliday, bankers, of 
Fredericksburg. I understood vaguely of 
notes overdue, and somewhat of mortgages 
on our lands, our house, our crops. I ex- 
plained our present troubles and confusion; 
but the messenger shook his head with a 
coldness on his face I had not been accus- 
tomed to see worn by any at Cowles Farms. 
Sweat stood on my face when I saw that we 
owed over twenty thousand dollars—a large 
sum in those simple days—and that more 
would presently follow, remainder on a 
purchase price of over a hundred thousand 
dollars for lands I had never seen. 

In the chaotic state of affairs then exist- 
ing, with the hurrah of a turbulent election 
approaching, it may be supposed that all 
commercial matters were much unsettled. 
None knew what might be the condition of 
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the country after the fall elections; but all 
agreed that now was no time to advance 
money upon any sort of credit. As to 
further pledges, with view to raising these 
suns now due, I found the matter hope- 
less. Colonel Sheraton might, perhaps, have 
aided us, but him I would not ask. Before 
this time we had acquainted him of my 
intentions in regard to his daughter; and 
now I went to him and placed the matter 
before him, explaining to-him the nature 
of our affairs and announcing my intention 
to make a quick journey to the West, in 
order to obtain assistance from my father’s 
partner, of whom I hoped to find instant 
solution of the financial problems, at least. 
It seemed wise for me to place before Miss 
Grace’s father the question of advisability 
of allowing her to remain pledged to a man 
whose fortunes were in so sad a state. | 
asked him what was right for me to do. 
His face was very grave as he pondered, 
but he said, “If my girl’s word has been 
passed, we will wait. We will wait, sir.” 
And that was all | knew when I made my 
hurried preparations for the longest jour- 
ney I had at that time ever known. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BEGINNING ADVENTURES IN NEW LANDS 


In those days travel was not so easy as it 
isnow. I went by carriage to Washington, 
and thence by stage to the village of York 
in Pennsylvania, and again by stage thence 
to Carlisle Barracks, a good road offering 
thence into the western countries. In 
spite of all my grief, | was a young man, 
and I was conscious of a keen exhilaraticn 
in these my earliest travels. I was to go 
toward that great West, which then was 
on the tongue of all the South, and indeed 
all the East. I found Pennsylvania old 
for a hundred years. The men of western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York were 
passing westward in swarms like feeding 
pigeons. Illinois and lowa were filling up, 
and men from Kentucky were passing north 
across the Ohio. The great rivers of the 
West were then leading out their thou- 
sands of settlers. Presently | was to see 
those great trains of white-topped, west- 
bound wagons which at that time made a 
distinguishing feature of American life, 
and to catch the thrill of that mighty 
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land there on the American frontier. In 
time I took boat from Pittsburg down 
the Ohio River, then up the Mississippi. 
So after many days of weary travel finally 
we pushed in at the vast busy levee of the 
western military capital, St. Louis, where I 
hoped to find Colonel Wm. Meriwether of 
the Army, my father’s friend and partner. 

At that time Jefferson Barracks made 
the central depot of Army operations in 
the West. Here recruits and supplies were 
received and readjusted to the needs of the 
scattered outposts in the Indian lands. 
Still I was not in the West, for St. Louis 
also was old, almost as old as our pleasant 
valley back in Virginia. I heard of lands 
still more remote, a thousand miles still to 
the West, heard of great rivers leading to 
the mountains, and of the vast, mysterious 
plains, of which even yet men spoke in awe. 
Shall 1 admit it—in spite of grief and 
trouble, my heart leaped at these thoughts. 
I wished nothing so much as that | might 
join this eager, hurrying, keen-faced throng 
of the west-bound Americans. 

With all my heart and soul a-tangle with 
confusing problems, | say, I felt the vast 
appeal of a new land beyond. It seemed 
to me I heard the voice of youth and life 
beyond. Youth was blotted out behind 
me in the blue Virginia hills. 

I inquired for Colonel Meriwether about 
my hotel in the city, but was unable to get 
definite word regarding his whereabouts, 
although the impression was that he was 
somewhere in the farther West. This made 
it necessary for me to ride at once to Jeffer- 
son Barracks. I had at least one acquaint- 
ance there, Captain Matthew Stevenson 
of the 6th Cavalry, a Maryland man whom 
we formerly met frequently when he was 
paying suit to Kitty Dillingham, of the 
Shenandoah country. After their marriage 
they had been stationed practically all of 
the time in western posts. 

I made my compliments at Number 16 
of Officers’ Row, their present quarters at 
Jefferson. 1 found Kitty quite as she had 
been in her youth at home, as careless and 
wild, as disorderly and as full of good heart- 
edness. Even my story, sad as it was, 
failed to trouble her long, and as was her 
fashion, she set about comforting me, upon 
her usual principle that whatever threat- 
ened, it were best to be blithe to-day. 

“Come,” she said, “we'll put you up 
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with us, right here. Johnson, take Mr. 
Cowles’ things; and go down to the city at 
once for his bags.” 

“But my dear Mrs. Kitty,” I protested, 
“I can’t. I really must be getting on. I’m 
here on business with Colonel Meriwether.” 

“Never mind about Colonel Meriwether,” 
rejoined my hostess, ‘“‘we’ll find him later 
—he’s up the river somewhere. Always 
take care of the important things first. 
The most important thing in the whole 
world just now is the officers’ ball to-night. 
Don’t you see them fixing up the dancing 
platform on Parade? It’s just as well the 
K. O.’s away, because to-night the mice 
certainly are going to play.” 

It seemed good to hear the voice of 
friends again, and I was nothing loath to put 
aside business matters for the time and 
listen to Kitty Stevenson’s chatter. So 
while I hesitated, Johnson, Captain Steven- 
son’s striker, had my hat and stick. 

The city of St. Louis, I repeat, was then 
the richest and gayest capital of the West, 
the center of the commercial and social life 
of West and South alike. Some of the 
most beautiful women of the world dwelt 
there, and never, I imagine, had belles 
bolder suitors than these who passed 
through or tarried with the Army. What 
wonder the saying that no Army man ever 
passed St. Louis without leaving a heart, or 
taking one with him? What wonder that 
these gay young beauties emptied many 
an Army pocket for flowers and gems, and 
only filled many an Army heart with de- 
spondency in return? Sackcloth lay be- 
yond, on the frontier. Ball followed ball, 
one packed reception another. Dinings 
and sendings of flowers, and evening love 
makings—these for the time seemed the 
main business of Jefferson Barracks. 
Social exemptions are always made for 
Army men, ever more gallant than affluent, 
and St. Louis entertained these gentlemen 
mightily with no expectation of equiva- 
lent; yet occasionally the sons of Mars gave 
return entertainments to the limits, or 
more than the limits, of their purses. The 
Officers’ balls at these barracks were the 
envy of all the Army; and I doubt if any 
regimental bands in the service had reason 
for more proficiency in waltz time. 

Of some of these things my hostess ad- 
vised me as we sat, for the sake of the shade 
on the gallery of Number 16, where Ste- 
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venson’s man of all work had brought a 
glass-topped table and some glasses. Here 
Captain Stevenson presently joined us; 
and after that, escape was impossible. 

“Do you suppose Mr. Cowles is en- 
gaged?” asked Kitty of her husband im- 
personally, and apzopos of nothing that 
I could see. 

“| don’t think so. He looks too deuced 
comfortable,” drawled Stevenson. | 
smiled. 

“If he isn’t he will be before morning,” 
remarked Kitty, smiling at me. “I mean, 
he'll be engaged.” 

“Indeed, and to whom, pray?” I in- 
quired. 

“How should I know? Indeed, how 
should you know? Any one of a dozen— 
first one you see—first one who sees you; 
because you are tall, and can dance.” 

“| hardly think I shall dance, you know 
the nature of my affairs.” 

“Yes, poor boy, we do. But in the 
Army we must forget death. We must be 
brave and stand eyes right. Of course 
you will dance.” 

“| have no clothes,” | protested. 

“Johnson will have your boxes out in 
time. But you don’t want your own 
clothes. This is bal masque, of course, and 
you want some sort of disguise. | think 
you'd look well in one of Matt’s uniforms.” 

“That’s so,” said Stevenson, ‘we're 
about of a size. Good disguise, too, espe- 
cially since you’ve never been here. They’ll 
wonder who the new officer is, and where 
he comes from. I say, Kitty, what an 
awfully good joke it would be to put him 
up against two or three of those heartless 
flirts you call your friends—Ellen, for in- 
stance.” 

“There won’t be a button left on the uni- 
form by morning,” said Kitty contempla- 
tively. To-night the Army entertains.” 

“And conquers?” I suggested. 

“Sometimes. But at the officers’ ball 
it mostly surrenders. The casualty list, 
after one of these balls, is something awful. 
After all, Jack, all these modern improve- 
ments in arms have not superseded the old 
bow and arrow.”” She smiled at me with 
A handsome 


white-teeth and lazy eyes. 
woman, Kitty. ‘ 

“And who is that dangerous flirt you 
were talking about a moment ago?”’ I asked 
her, interested in spite of myself. 
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“I lose my mess number if I dare to tell. 
Oh, they'll all be here to-night, both Army 
and civilians. There’s Sadie Galloway of 
the 8th, and Toodie Devlin of Kentucky, 
and the Evans girl from up North, and 
Mrs. Willie Weiland——” 

“And Mrs. Matthew Stevenson.” 

“Yes, myself, of course; and then be- 
sides, Ellen.” 

“Ellen whor” 

“Never mind. She is the most danger- 
ous creature now at large in the western 
country. Avoid her! Pass not by her! 
She stalketh by night. She'll get you sure, 
my son. She has a string of hearts at her 
girdle as long as from here to the red 
barn.” 

“1 shall dance to-night!” I said. 

“Yes?” she raised her eyebrows. 
“You've a nice conceit at least. But then, 
I don’t like modest men.” 

“Listen at that,” chuckled Stevenson, 
“and yet she married me! But what she 
says is true, Cowles. It will be worse than 
Chapultepec in the crowd anywhere around 
Ellen to-night. You might lose a leg or an 
arm in the crush, and if you got through, 
you'd only lose your heart. Better leave 
her alone.” 

“Lord, what a night it’ll be for the ball,” 
said Kitty, sweeping an idle arm toward 
Parade, which was now filling up with 
strings of carriages from the city. We 
could see men now putting down the danc- 
ing floor. The sun was sinking. From 
somewhere came the faint sound of band 
music, muffled behind the buildings. 

“Evening gun!” said Stevenson pres- 
ently; and we arose and saluted as the 
jet of smoke burst from a field piece and 
the roar of the report brought the flag 
fluttering down. Then came strains of a 
regimental band, breaking out into the 
national air; after which the music slid 
into a hurrying medley, and presently 
closed in the sweet refrain of “Robin 
Adair,” crooning in brass and reeds as 
though miles away. Twilight began to 
fall, and the lamps winked out here and 
there. The sound of wheels and hoofs 
upon the gravel came more often. Here 
and there a bird twittered gently-in the 
trees along the walks; and after a time 
music came again and again, for four bands 
now were stationed at the four corners of 
the Parade. And always the music began 
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of war and deeds, and always it ended in 
some soft love strain. Groups gathered 
now upon the balconies near the marquees 
which rose upon the Parade. Couples 
strolled arm in arm. The scene spoke 
little enough of war’s alarms or of life’s 
battles and its sadness. 

A carriage passed with two gentlemen 
and drew up at the Officers’ Club. “Billy 
Williams, Adjutant,” commented Captain 
Stevenson lazily. ‘‘Who’s the other?” 

“Yes, who’s the tall one?” asked Kitty, 
as the gentlemen descended from the car- 
riage. “Good figure, anyhow; wonder if 
he dances?” 

“Coming over, I believe,” said Stevenson 
as now the two turned our way. Steven- 
son rose to greet his fellow officer, and as 
the latter approached our stoop, I caught 
a glance at his companion. 

It was Gordon Orme! 

Orme was as much surprised on his own 
part. After the presentation all around, 
he turned to me with Kitty Stevenson. 
“My dear Madam,” he said, “you have 
given me the great pleasure of meeting 
again my shadow, Mr. Cowles, of Virginia. 
There is where I supposed him now.” 

“T should expect to meet Mr. Orme if | 
landed on the moon,” I replied. “I'd not 
the slightest notion of his being in St. 
Louis. He was bound only across the 
ridge into Albemarle—were you not, Mr. 
Orme?” 

““Er—Captain Orme,” murmured Adju- 
tant Williams to me gently. 

So then my preacher had turned captain, 
since | saw him last! 

“You see, Stevenson,” went on Williams 
easily, “Captain Orme was formerly with 
the British Army. He is traveling in this 
country for a little sport, but the old ways 
hang to him. He brings letters to our 
Colonel, who’s off up river, and meantime, 
I’m trying to show him what I can of our 
service.” 

“So good of you to bring Captain Orme 
here, Major. I’m sure he will join us to- 
night?” Kitty motioned toward the danc- 
ing pavilion, now well under way. Orme 
smiled and bowed, and declared himself 
most happy. Thus in a few moments he 
was of our party. I could not avoid the 
feeling that it was some strange fate which 
thus brought us two together. 

“The army’s rotting for want of serv- 
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ice,” grumbled Williams, following out 
his own pet hobby. “Nothing in the 
world to do for our fellows here. Sport? 
Why, Captain Orme, we couldn’t show you 
a horse race where I’d advise you to bet 
a dollar. The fishing doesn’t carry, and 
the shooting is pretty much gone, even if it 
were the season. Outside of a pigeon 
match or so, this Post is stagnant. We 
dance, and that’s all. Bah!” 

“Why, Major, you old ingrate,” reproved 
Kitty Stevenson. “If you talk that way 
we'll not let you on the floor to-night.” 

“You spoke of pigeon races,” said Orme. 
“Blue rocks, | imagine?” 

“No,” said Williams, “‘natives—we use 
the wild birds. Thousands of them around 
here, you know. Ever do anything at 
it?” 

“Not in this country,” replied Orme. 
“Sometimes I have taken on a match at 
Hurlingham; and we found the Egyptian 
pigeons around Cairo not bad.” 

“Would you like to have a little match 
at our birds?” 

“T shouldn’t mind.” 

“Oh, you'll be welcome! We'll take 
your money away from you. There is Bar- 
dine—or say, Major Westover. Haskins 
of the 6th got eighty-five out of his last 
hundred. Once he made it ninety-two, but 
that’s above average, of course.” 

“You interest me,” said Orme lazily. 
“For the honor of my country | shouldn’t 
mind a go with one of your gentlemen. 
Make it at a hundred, for what wagers you 
like?” 

“And when?” 


“To-morrow afternoon, if you say. I’m 
not stopping long, I am afraid. I’m off up 
river soon.” 

“Let’s see,” mused Williams. “Haskins 


is away, and I doubt if Westover could 
come, for he’s Officer of the Day, head- 
cook and bottle-washer. And—— - 
“How about my friend Mr. Cowles?” 
asked Orme. ‘“‘My acquaintance with him 
makes me think he’d take on any sort of 
sporting proposition. Do you shoot, sir?” 
“All Virginians do,” I answered. And 
so I did in the field, although | had never 
shot or seen a pigeon match in all my life. 
“Precisely. Mrs. Stevenson, will you 
allow this sort of talk?” 
“Go on, go on,” said Kitty. I’ll have 
something up myself on Mr. Cowles. 
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(‘Don’t let him scare you, Jack,” she whis- 
pered to me aside.) 

That was a foolish speech of hers, and a 
foolish act of mine. But for my part, I 
continually found myself doing things | 
should not do. 

Orme passed his cigarette case. “In 
view of my possibly greater experience,” 
he said, “I’d allow Mr. Cowles six in the 
hundred.” 

“T am not looking for matches,” said I, 
my blood kindling at his accustomed inso- 
lence; ‘‘but if I shot it would be both men 
at scratch.” 

“Oh, very well,” smiled Orme. ‘And 
should we make a little wager about it—l 
ask your consent, Mrs. Stevenson?” 

“America forever!”’ said Kitty. “Goon, 
if you think you can scare a Virginian or 
a Cowles.” 

What could I do after that? But all at 
once | thought of my scanty purse and of 
the many troubles that beset me, and the 
strange unfitness in my engaging in any 
such talk. In spite of that, my stubborn 
blood had its way as usual. 

“My war chest is light,” I answered, 
“as | am farther away from home than | 
had planned. But you know my black 
horse, Mr. Orme, that you fancied?” 

“Oh, by Jove! I'll stake you anything 
you like against him—a thousand pounds 
if you like.” He spoke with eagerness. 

“The odds must be even,”’ I said, “and 
the only question is as to the worth of the 
horse. That you may not think I over- 
value him, however, make it half that sum, 
or less, if these gentlemen think the horse 
has not that value.” 

“A son of old Klingwalla is worth three 
times that,” insisted Orme. “If you don’t 
mind, and care to close it, we'll shoot to- 
morrow, if Major Williams will arrange 
_ > 

“Certainly,” said that gentleman. 

“Very well,” I said. 

“And we will be so discourteous to the 
stranger within our gates,” said the vivac- 
ious Kitty, “as to give you a jolly good 
beating, Mr. Orme. We'll turn out the 
Post to see the match. But now we must 
be making ready for the serious matters 
of the evening. Mr. Orme, you dance, of 
course. Are you a married man—but 
what a question for me to ask—of course 
you're not.” 
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Orme smiled, showing his long, narrow 
teeth. “I’ve been a bit busy for that,” he 
said; “but perhaps my time has come.” 

“It surely has,” said Kitty Stevenson. 
“T’ve offered to wager Mr. Cowles anything 
he liked that he’d be engaged before 


twelve o'clock.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GIRL WITH THE- HEART 


. “But now as to this Ellen?” I asked of 
my hostess. “How shall I know her when 
I see her?” 

“You will not know her at all.” 

“Couldn’t you tell me something of how 
she will look?” 

“No, I’ve not the slightest idea. Ellen 
doesn’t repeat herself. There’ll be a row 
of a dozen beauties, the most dangerous 
girls in all St. Louis. You shall meet them 
all, and have your guess as to which is 
Ellen.” 

“And shall I never know, in all the 
world?” 

“Never, in all the world. But grieve 
not. To-night joy is unconfined. And 
there is no to-morrow.” 

“And one may make mad love to any 
girl one meets?” 

“To any girl one madly loves, of course, 
not to twelve at once. But see, isn’t it 
fine?” 

Indeed, the scene on Parade was now 
gayer than ever. Laughter and chatter 
came from the crowded galleries all about 
the square, whose houses seemed literally 
full to overflowing. Music mingled with 
the sound of merry voices, and, forsooth, we 
heard now and again the faint popping of 
corks along Officers’ Row. The Army 
entertained. 

All at once, from somewhere on Parade, 
there came the clear note of a bugle, which 
seemed to draw the attention of all. We 
could see, ascending the great flagstaff at 
the end of its halyard, the broad folds of 
the flag. Following this was hoisted a 
hoop or rim of torches, which paused in 
such position that the folds of the flag were 
well illuminated. A moment of silence 
came at last, and then a clapping of hands 
from all about the Parade, as the banner 
floated out, and the voices of men, deep- 
throated, greeting the flag. Again the 
bands broke into the strains of the national 
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anthem, but immediately they swung into 
a rollicking cavalry air. As they played, 
all four of the bands marched toward the 
center of the Parade, and halted at the 
dancing pavilion, where the lighter instru- 
ments selected for the orchestra took their 
places at the head of the floor. 

The throngs at the galleries began to 
lessen, and from every available roof of the 
Post there poured out incredible numbers 
of gayly dressed ladies and men in uniform 
or evening garb, each one masked, and all 
given over fully to the spirit of the hour. 
My hostess and I joined these, she in pink 
flowered silk, | in a discarded uniform of 
her husband, a trifle tight across the back, 
and both in dominos. 

There moved before us a kaleidoscope of 
gay colors, over which breathed the fra- 
grance of soft music. Music, the sight of 
sweet flowers, the sound of pleasant waters, 
the presence of things beautiful—these 
have ever had their effect on me. I felt 
come upon me a soft content. I turned to 
speak to my hostess, but she was gone on 
business of her own. So there I stood for 
half an hour, biting my thumb. Presently 
I felt a tug at my sleeve. 

“Come with me,” said Kitty. We 
passed to the opposite side of the dancing 
floor, and halted at the front of a wide 
marquee, whose flaps were spread to cover 
a long row of seats. 

“Count them,” said Kitty, “there are 
twelve.” 

And so indeed there were, twelve beauti- 
ful young girls, as one might pronounce, 
even though all were masked with half face 
dominos. Half of them were clad in white 
and half in black, and they alternated down 
the row. Twelve hands handled divers 
fans. Twelve pairs of eyes looked out, 
eyes merry or challenging or mysterious. 

“Ts she here, Mrs. Kitty?” I asked, sotto 
voce. 

“You shall guess. Come.” And so as 
occasion offered I was put through the 
ordeal of a twelve-fold introduction, by no 
means an easy one. At each fair charmer, 
as I bowed, I looked with what intentness I 
dared, to see if I might penetrate the mask 
and so foil Kitty in her amiable intentions 
of mysteriousness. This occupation caused 
me promptly to forget most of the names 
which I doubt not were all fictitious. As 
we passed out at the foot of the row, I 
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recalled that I had not heard the name 
of Ellen. 

“Now, then, which one is she?” | queried. 

“Silly, do you want me to put your hand 
in hers? You are now on your own re- 
sources.” The next moment she again was 
gone. 

I had opportunity without rudeness in 
the crowd pressing in behind me, to glance 
once more up the line. I saw, or thought I 
saw, just a chance glance toward where | 
stood, near the foot of the Row of Mystery, 
as they called it. I looked a second time, 
and then all doubt whatever vanished, at 
least as to my guess in the matter. 

I began to edge through the ranks of 
young men who gathered there, laugh- 
ing, beseeching, imploring, claiming. The 
sparkle of the scene was in my veins. The 
breath of the human herd assembled, sex 
and sex each challenging the other. I did 
not walk, the music carried me before her. 
And so I bowed and said to her: “I have 
waited hours for my hostess to present me 
to Miss Ellen” (I mumbled the rest of some 
imaginary name, since I had heard none). 

The girl pressed the tip of her fan against 
her teeth and looked at me meditatively. 

“Tf I could only remember all the names,” 
she began hesitatingly. 

“T was introduced as Jack Somebody— 
I don’t remember who—of Virginia.” 

“We name no names to-night,” she 
answered. “But I was just thinking, there 
isno Jack C. in the Gazette who comes from 
Virginia and who wears a captain’s straps. 
I do not know who you are.” 

“At least the game then is fair,” said I. 

I looked down at her as I stood, and a 
certain madness of youth seized hold upon 
me. I knew that when she stood she 
would be just tall enough; that she would 
be round and full and a perfect woman in 
every line of her figure; that her hair would 
be some sort of dark brown in the daylight; 
that her eyes would be some sort of dark- 
ness, | knew not what, for I could not see 
them fully through the domino. | could 
see the hair piled back from the nape of as 
lovely a neck as ever caught a kiss. | 
could see at the edge of the mask that her 
ear was small and close to the head; could 
see that her nose must be straight, and that 
it sprang from the brow strongly, with no 
weak indentation. The sweep of a strong, 
clean chin was not to be disguised, and at 
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the edge of the mask I caught now and 
then as she toyed with her fan the gleam 
of white even tc th and the mocking smile 
of curved lips, h.. at the very moment 
when I was about to fix them in my mem- 
ory, so that I might see again and know. 
Nineteen, perhaps twenty, | considered her 
age to be; gentle and yet strong, with 
character and yet with tenderness, | made 
estimate that she must be; and that she had 
more brains than to be merely a lay figure 
I held sure, because there was some- 
thing, that indefinable magnetism, what 
you like tocall it, which is not to be denied, 
which assured me that here was a woman 
not likely to accept, nor likely to be for- 
gotten. 

“My hostess said it would be a lottery to- 
night in this Row of Mystery,” | went on. 
“But come. This waltz is made for us.” 

As I live, she rose and put her hand upon 
my arm with no farther argument, why | 
cannot say, perhaps because I had allowed 
no other man to stand thus near her. 

She danced as she stood, with the grace 
of a perfect womanhood, and the ease of a 
perfect culture. I was of no mind to look 
further. If this was not Ellen, then there 
was no Ellen there for me. Around and 
around we passed, borne on the Danube’s 
stream of the waltz music, as melancholy 
as it was joyous, music that was young; for 
youth is ever full of melancholy and wonder 
and of mystery. We danced. Now and 
again I sawher littlefeet peep out. | felt her 
weight rest light against my arm, | caught 
the indescribable fragrance of her hair. A 
gem in the gold comb now and then flashed 
out, and now and again I saw her eyes half 
raised. I could have sworn I saw a dimple 
in her cheek through the mask, and a smile 
of mockery on her face. 

‘| have said that her gown was dark, 
black laces draping over a close fitted under 
bodice, and there was no relief to this 
somberness excepting that in the front of 
the bodice were many folds of lacy lawn, 
falling in many sheer pleats, edge to edge, 
gathered at the waist by a girdle which was 
confined by a simple buckle of gold. Now 
as I danced I became conscious dimly of a 
faint outline of some figure in color, deep 
in these filmy folds, an evanescent spot or 
blur of red, which, to my imagination, 
assumed the outline of a veritable heart, as 
though indeed her heart quite shone 
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through! If this were a trick I could not 
say, but for a long time I resisted it. 
Meantime, as chance offered in the dance— 
to which she resigned herself utterly—I 
went on with such foolish words as men 
employ. 

“| dreamed I saw a red heart,” said I. 
“But that cannot have been, for I see you 
have no heart.” 

“No,” she laughed. “It was a dream-”’ 

“To-night, then, we only dream.” 

She was silent at this. “I knew you 
from the very first,” I reiterated. 

“What, has Kitty talked?” 

It was my turn to laugh. “Ah, ha,” I 
said. “I thought that no names were to 
be mentioned. At least if Kitty has 
talked I shall not betray her. But I knew 
you directly as the most beautiful girl in 
all the city.” 

“Oh, thank thee, kind sir!” 

“Then you knew I was a Quaker. I had 
forgotten it to-night, and indeed forgotten 
that Quakers do not dance. I am glad 
my father overruled my mother in these 
matters. To-night I hardly know who | 
am. 

“Officer and gentleman,” she smiled, 
“of course. You dance well, sir. But 
now I must go. There are very many to 
whom I am promised.” 

Reluctantly | moved away from the 
merry throng upon the pavilion floor. At 
the edge of the better lighted circle she 
paused for a moment, standing straight and 
drawing a full, deep breath. If that were 
coquetry it was perfect. I swear I caught 
the full outline of the red, red heart upon 
her corsage! 

“You are Ellen!” I whispered hotly. 
“You are Ellen, and you have a heart. 
At half-past ten I shall come again.” 

At half-past ten I had kept my word, 
and I stood once more at the Row of 
Mystery. But all the chairs were vacant, 
the blue coats had wrought havoc there. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Buck up, Jack,” I heard a voice at my 
side. ‘Did she run away from you?” 

I feigned ignorance to Kitty. “They 
are all alike,” said I indifferently. “All 
dressed alike--—” 

“And I doubt not they all acted alike.” 

“| saw but one,” I admitted, “the one 
with a red heart on her corsage.” 

Kitty laughed a merry peal. ‘There 
were twelve hearts, had you only known it,” 
she said. ‘All there and all offered to any | 
who might take them. Silly, silly! Now 
I wonder if indeed you did meet Ellen. 
Come, I'll introduce you to a hundred more 
of the nicest girls you ever saw.” 

“Then it was Ellen?” 

“How should I know? I did not see 
you. I was too, busy flirting with my 
husband—for after a while I found that it 
was Matt, of course. It seems some sort of 
fate that I never see a handsome man who 
doesn’t turn out to be Matt.” 

“| must have one more dance,” I said. 

“Then select some other partner. It is 
too late to find Ellen now, or to get a word 
with her if we did. There'll be fifty men, 
all crazy as yourself for Ellen. I'll tell you, 
Jack, you’d better banish Ellen. Just take 
my advice and run over home and go to 
bed. You forget you’ve the match on for 
to-morrow, and | must say, not wanting to 
disturb you in the least, I believe you're 
going to need all your nerve. There’s 
Scotch on the sideboard. Don’t drink 
champagne.” 

“Bless you, Mrs. Kitty,” said I, “what 
an angel you are. And how shall I thank 
you for to-night?” 

But when presently I strolled over to 
Number 16 and got Johnson to show me 
my little room, I did very little at the busi- 
ness of sleeping, and when I slept I saw a 
long row of figures in alternate black and 
white, and of these one wore a red rose and 
a gold comb with a jewel in it, and her hair 
was very fragrant. 














THE MAURICE RIVER 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WM. R. S. MILLER 


HE photographs were 
y beautiful, and because of 

a that and the nearness 

| of the river fitting in 
tq with the couple of days 
fm at our disposal, we de- 
fates cided to add its name to 
the long list of those we had conquered 
in the past. We had never heard of 
any one but the intrepid explorer, whose 
photographs we were lucky enough to 
find, who had seen or even:heard tell of 
such a bit of water as the Maurice, and it 
was only after careful perusal of an ex- 
tensive map of New Jersey that the stream 
was discovered starting a few miles south 
of Philadelphia and ending in Delaware 
Bay. We shipped our canoe ahead to 
Franklinville, which appeared to be about 
the head of navigation, and next day fol- 
lowed via the Quaker City: 

It was only a few hundred yards from the 
station to the Maurice River, and we car- 
ried the canoe across on ourshoulders while 
a few stray farmers trailed along behind. 

The voyage was begun on what would be 
hyperbole to call a river. Ditch would be 
better—only it contained most animated 
water. It was all of four feet wide and 
wound between hanging bushes on the left 
and a luxuriant meadow on the right, with 
our eyes on a level with the tops of the 
grasses. From there to where it ceased to 
have a will of its own and became a tidal 
river, thirty miles from its mouth, it had 
two peculiarities that made it distinctive 
from the usual run of streams—its water 
was the color of strong tea, and from its 
very infancy its depth was suited to a small 
rowboat and never ran out into shoals. 

We soon left the bright meadow with its 
flowers and sunlight and passed into the 
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gloomy shadow of an alder swamp. As 
we drifted along on the sturdy current we 
pulled off our collars—the insignia of re- 
spectabiility—and knotted handkerchiefs 
in their place, and felt more in keeping 
with our surroundings. 

The scenery (all this time) could hardly 
be called inspiring, and we began to wonder 
if our predecessor of the camera had been 
confused in his geography when he wrote 
““Maurice River” on the backs of his nega- 
tives. It seemed as if we were working our 
way through an endless gloomy cave that 
never by any chance ran more than fifty 
feet in one direction. On either side the 
black water stood in pools between the 
alder trunks, and the only dry footing in 
sight was the floor of our canoe. A few 
stray catbirds rasped harshly from time to 
time—but the life that was always with us, 
that we saw and left and could not evade, 
was a countless horde of great ash-gray 
spiders. They were the real inhabitants of 
the swamp. They spun their tough gray 
webs low down across the stream, con- 
nected every leaf and twig with innumer- 
able bridges, and waited in the shelter of 
curled-up leaves to pounce out upon their 
entangled prey. Though we were larger 
fish than their nets would hold, either by 
accident or design they would insist on get- 
ting upon us. ,We would brush them from 
our hair, our faces, and our clothes with 
undignified haste. One huge fellow must 
have spread four inches between the ex- 
tremities of the back and front legs. 

About one o'clock the river doubled in 
size as a brown rush of waters joined the 
main stream, and a little later we slipped 
out into the sunlight at the foot of a 
pasture-lot, and paused to lazy over a 
miniature lunch. 








‘Through meadows of arrow-heads and rafts of lily-pads.” 
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“*We slipped out into the sunlight at the foot of a pasture-lot.”’ 
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We had left our strange solemn cavern 
of spidered alders and now our going was 
swifter, with few wind-falls that could not 
be passed under or around, while the scen- 
ery became far more beautiful even than 
we had expected. The trees were tall and 
slim, standing up from a tangled luxuriance 
of briars and grasses and great masses of 
the pale purple milkweed. Here and there 
we could see one lonely spike of crimson 
salvia, glowing like a tiny- flame in the 
tangle. In little pockets of the river lily- 
pads overlaid the surface of the water and 
sometimes a belated perfect blossom 
floated fragrant and white. A month be- 
fore and these places must have looked.like 
drifted snow. 

About three the current slowed down and 
we wound out through meadows of arrow- 
heads and rafts of lily-pads on to a large 
artificial pond. We knew Millville stood 
at the foot of such a pond and carelessly 
took for granted that we had arrived at our 
destination. Thus a precious hour was 
wasted while we tried in vain, with frog and 
minnow and mouse, to lure some hidden 
pike. And then, floating lazily down to 
the dam below discovered our blunder from 
the first person we accosted. This was 
Willow Grove. 

No, he didn’t know how far away Mill- 
ville was, but he showed us where to make 
our portage around the dam. Three small 
children stood on the bridge across the 
millrace and we put the question to them; 
but they only murmured shyly, “Don- 
know.”” And then one youngster, gaining 
courage, blurted out: 

“You won’t git there for’ nine.” 

We smiled with amusement at his words, 
for were we not planning to get there in 
ample time for a dinner that would repay 
us for our going supperless to bed the pre- 


vious night and our slender luncheon that - 


day? And we never thought of the adage: 
“Out of the mouths of babes, etc.” 

Pete, my companion, had suddenly be- 
come pessimistic. “What blamed fools 
we were,” he scolded, for not bringing a 
road-map. “It'll not be much comfort 
running a strange river after dark with the 
chance of butting our faces into fallen trees 
and being swept under the banks.” 

“We'll get out in time,’’ I answered 
cheerfully, “but we had better put muscle 
into our strokes.” We didn’t say much 
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after that, but slogged in earnest. Under 
such strenuous handling the canoe was not 
slow to respond and we would whirl broad- 
side to the stream, rounding the bend on 
our beam ends with the flood yelping in a 
yellow foam almost to the gunwales. It 
was like the slewing of a speeding toboggan; 
but before the sideways movement carried 
us into the opposite wall of green we would 
be digging our way down the next lap. 
Sometimes it was almost impossible to 
prevent being swept under the low-hanging 
trunks and jagged bayonet-like branches, 
and only deft use of the paddles combined 
with sharp ducking of heads saved us from 
accident. But however hard we strained 
at our tough blades and how incessantly 
our eyes were strained to pick the course 
past obstacles that swung round the points, 
our senses were ever aware of the warm 
beauty of it all, the wide gradation of 
greens, the bright and solitary flowers and 
the more brilliant berries, the thin winds 
in the little leaves, and the fluffs of white 
cloud in the wide, clean blue above us all. 
Then slowly daylight melted away and 
twilight came, and darkness crept softly 
out from the eastern wall of foliage and 
hung along the stream and moved into the 
forest on our right toward where the low- 
ered sun threw a fountain of crimson blood 
upon thesky. And then, because we must, 
our speed slackened and the bowman bent 
all his energies on spying snags and wind- 
falls through the failing light. But still, 
what with the urging current and the stern 
paddle, we moved with dangerous haste, 
anticipating sight of our destination around 
every bend. A collision that we eased but 
could not evade with a low-lying rampike, 
drove more caution into our actions, know- 
ing that it was due more to luck than skill 
that the encounter had noill results. After 
that I reversed my stroke every few seconds 
gauging my movements to some extent by 
the tree-tops sliding black against the sky. 
A few stray stars blew into flame. 
Though there was no moon it seemed 
cheerfully light up there way above our 
heads by contrast with the density of 
blackness that crowded on the swamp. 
For many seconds at a time we would be 
as blind as if a bandage had been wrapped 
across our eyes. Then we could but 
drift with the current, while Pete waved 
his paddle as far out beyond him as he 





*‘ Low-hanging trunks and jagged bayonet-like branches.” 
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could reach, feeling for the objects that 
would take this opportunity to’ stretch 
across our course. 

Sometimes the current, snarling and con- 
tending with a snag, would warn us away 
from danger—till a faint gleam of light re- 
flected from above would hint our river 
swung to right or left, and seizing the ad- 
vantage eagerly we would twist sharply 
before we could drive into the barrier. A 
kind of instinct seemed to come to our aid. 
We would feel the presence of an obstacle 
before we actually touched it. Perhaps 
Pete would pull the bow sharply to the 
right and two feet farther on a bare, jagged 
limb would graze our cheeks; or I would 
swing the canoe around to the left in the 
inky darkness and discover afterward that 
another yard and we would have been 
sucked under the bank. However, this 
instinct could not be depended upon, and 
at last we jarred upon a trunk that 
stretched half-submerged across our path. 
The smoky flare of a newspaper torch 
showed us one of the few patches of firm 
ground in the day’s adventuring and ‘we 
dragged the canoe on to it. Then with 
much patience we stumbled about our 
little island, with ever imminent danger of 
walking off into watery space, and gath- 
ered handfuls of semi-dry twigs. The Lil- 
liputian fire that finally crackled between 
us drove discomfort and gloom back on 
their heels. A cosy home was born in the 
wilderness, and for the manyeth time we 
realized that the comfort and friendliness 
of a camp-fire is past all understanding. 

We were naturally hungry—strenuous 
paddling from noon to nine on a light lunch 
is apt to stir the most sluggish appetite. 
Our larder contained four soda crackers 
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left over from the night before and which 
with prophetic foresight had been saved, 
and one apple—the remains of lunch. We 
put two crackers aside for breakfast and 
divided the rest. We talk of the comforts 
of cities. Comfort does not come from 
without but from within. We had left 
New York only the day before, and here 
we were stranded in a swamp, almost sup- 
perless, dressed for Broadway, and with- 
out blankets—the upturned canoe as a 
roof and a handful of leaves as a bed, and 
yet all through our weary limbs stole a 
sense of such perfect comfort and peace as 
the city cannot give. Then we knocked 
out our pipes and closed our eyes to the 
cheerful play of firelight on the leaves. 

Wisps of night still clung to the western 
sky when we renewed our journey. With 
daylight our course was perfectly easy, and 
for two hours we glided down a river that 
had grown most marvelously beautiful. 
A wild luxuriance of growth covered both 
shores. Shrubs and trees were matted 
with wild grapevines, while bushes of 
crimson berries brought memories of mis- 
tletoe and Christmas. And then through 
all the profusion of trunk and vine and 
shrub and tall pale grasses and trailing 
spider-webs hung a thin rosy mist of low- 
lying sunlight, that softened and suffused 
everything together into perfect harmony 
and beauty. Empty stomachs did not 
blind our eyes. 

Once more the river eased its pace and 
swung into wide marshes of arrowheads 
and finally bulged out into a huge artificial 
lake. At the farther end a number of 
towering chimneys gazed above the tree 
tops, signaling to us that the navigation 
of the Maurice was accomplished. 


THE SUMMER VACATION 


BY WILLIAM TALBOTT CHILDS 


40 weeks’ anticipation, 

10 of bustling preparation, 
1 to pack and reach the station; 
1 of final realization. 





The best part of a canoe trip is talking it over at the end. 
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CLAMMING ALONG THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


BY T. P. GIDDINGS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS 


5 > #\O pearl fishing is done on 
oe Sw | the Mississippi River and 


its tributaries—only 








er name with all its 
implied poetry of dusky 

y natives diving from 
“long, low, rakish craft” and returning to 
the surface with both hands full of the pre- 
cious gems, is unknown on the river. No, it 
is done in a far more prosaic way. For 
many years pearls have been found in the 
clams and mussels that are so numerous in 
the lakes and streams of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and in fact all of the states of the 
Mississippi Valley. In some of the Indian 
mounds in Ohio and Indiana were found 
stores of pearls, one mound yielding as 
many as three bushels. The long burial 
had spoiled many of them, but some of the 
largest were “peeled” and found to be still 
lustrous. 

Twenty years ago a pearl craze started in 
Wisconsin. Every one dug clams. Mills 
stopped and the water was drawn from the 
mill ponds that the people might get the 
mussels more easily. Previous to 1895, 
according to the government report, 
$300,000 worth of pearls were found in 
Wisconsin—Sugar River alone yielding 
$10;000 before becoming exhausted. At 
that time river pearls were not valued as 
highly as “Orientals,” but now they are 
eagerly bought by jewelers. 

Several years ago button factories were 
established at various points on the Missis- 
sippi River. Men collected clams and 
sold the shells to these factories to be made 
into pearl buttons. Some pearls were 
found and another craze soon started. 





“‘clammin’.” The form- 


Men flocked to the river from all walks of 
life. White men, red men, black men, 
brown men and women, all came, though 
after a month of sun, wind, and river-water 
coffee, racial characteristics were not 
conspicuous. 

In the summer of 1902 it was said that 
20,000 men were clamming on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. In the spring of 
the next year the rush was even greater, 
but this did not last long. Owing to 
the overfishing of the previous season the 
market was already overstocked and the 
price of shells had dropped so low that by 
July comparatively few boats were at 
work. Many enormous beds that were 
thought inexhaustible had given out, the 
shell buyers rejected so many shells (only 
about a quarter of those caught were sal- 
able even at the low prices then prevailing) 
that in the latter part of the season the 
river was almost deserted. 

The price of shells has since risen to 
several times what it was then, and all 
kinds are bought, but the beds do not 
yield as they used to owing to the wasteful 
method of catching the clams, which kills 
fully as many as are caught. The govern- 
ment should take immediate and effective 
steps to protect these valuable bivalves, or 
soon our river bottoms, which should not 
only furnish jewels to bedizen those 
clothed in purple and fine linen but buttons 
enough to keep the raiment of the world in 
place for all time to come, will be as value- 
less as the sands of the Sahara, and the 
clam will have joined the bison and the 
wild pigeon in the list of the has-beens. 

Many valuable pearls have been found in 
the last five years. One found near Lans- 
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The home of the fresh-water clammer. 


ing, lowa, in 1902, was sold in Boston for 
$65,000. It was nearly an inch in diam- 
eter, flawless, and of the regular ‘pearl’ 
color. The “Queen Mary,’’ found the 
same year and in nearly the same place, is 
now owned by a Chicago lady and cost her 
$50,000. It is of a lovely pink color and is 
somewhat the shape of a cranberry. It 
was nearly lost to the world, however, as 
the tired clammer overlooked it when he 
was sorting over his shells just before his 
late evening meal. His wife, waiting more 
or less impatiently for him to finish while 
the supper cooled in the near-by tent, 
seated herself upon a pile of “culls,” and 
while idly tossing them about she noticed 
something sticking to one of them. A 
close examination revealed an enormous 
pearl partially imbedded in the shell. In 
his joy at the recovery of the fortune he 
had so carelessly thrown away he declared 
she must keep and wear the beautiful jewel, 
but when a buyer appeared the same even- 
ing and offered her the price of a good 
farm, a house in town, and enough besides 
to keep them both running, they came to 
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the conclusion that while the jewel might 
look out of place with her calico dress the 
farm wouldn’t. 

Those who find these jewels do not have 
to hunt for a market, as buyers from the 
eastern jewelry houses patrol the river 
banks continually, and report of a good 
find brings numbers of them at once. 

The element of chance in pearl fishing 
makes it fascinating in spite of the arduous 
labor. One may open a shell and find a 
fortune, and then again he may not. If 
one is willing to work he can make good 
wages from the sale of shells, while the 
added gain from pearls and slugs, some- 
times, not often, increases his income very 
materially. The clams are found in beds 
in the channel where the water is from five 
to sixty feet deep. These beds vary in size 
from a few to hundreds of feet in width and 
from a hundred feet to five miles in length. 
In the upper river clam beds are very 
numerous and the supply should be prac- 
tically inexhaustible. The New Boston 
beds have been fished for years and the 
clams “‘bite’’ yet. 











Clamming Along the Mississippi 


A clammer’s outfit is inexpensive and 
his wants are few. His necessities are a 
clamming scow, a pair of “bars,” boiler, 
tent or houseboat, a cast-iron spine, un- 
limited hope and patience, an integument 
impervious to heat, cold, moisture, mos- 
quito, or invective. He should also possess 
a penetrating voice and a large and com- 
prehensive vocabulary ever ready and 
not liable to derangement under sudden 
pressure, for the advent of a new clammer 
upon a bed previously occupied is not 
hailed with delight by those already there. 
As the fiver and banks to high-water 
mark are free to all, the newcomer can 
only be dislodged by diplomacy or vituper- 
ation. At first he is told that ‘‘this is the 
poorest bed on the river.” ‘‘ Worked here 
all summer and never seen a_ pearl.” 
“Four miles up they’ve found lots of ’em.”’ 
If this fails and he doesn’t appear too 
belligerent, reflections are made upon his 
outfit, personal appearance, and probable 
mental capacity. Should the tenderfoot 
still display good staying qualities and an 
ability to hold his own vocally, he is re- 
ceived into good and regular standing and 
pearls are freely shown him. 

The clam scow is a flatboat sixteen to 
twenty feet long and four wide—not a 
rapid craft by any means nor an easy one 
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to row. Nailed to each side of it are two 
upright forked stakes four feet high, and a 
gas pipe ten to fifteen feet long rests in 
these forks. At intervals of four or six 
inches strings or chains two or three feet 
long depend from these pipes. At equal 
distances along these chains or strings are 
three or four small grappling hooks made 
of common telegraph wire, having four 
flukes, each as large as a large fish hook. 
These are called ‘‘crow feet” and though a 
primitive device, no better way has been 
found to capture the festive clam. Two 
of these patience-trying snarls of hooks 
called “‘bars” belong to each boat, one on 
each side, and the number of ways in 
which these hooks may become tangled is 
beyond human computation. Bars and 
boat can be made: for ten dollars or less. 
The boiler is simply a large box with a 
sheet-iron bottom placed over a trench in 
the top of the river bank. The cost is 
trifling, as only the sheet iren and two 
joints of stovepipe need be purchased. 
The lumber can usually be annexed and 
the hole in the ground is already there if 
you only dig the dirt out of it. 

It is morning and the first faint flush of 
dawn is just visible over the crests of the 
towering bluffs and the merry mosquito 
has sought his lair. The sound of oars 





Back with a good catch. 
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breaks the silence and out from the shadow 
of the tent-lined shore glide the clam boats, 
their chains and hooks making them look 
like huge centipedes. It is cold and damp. 
Our boat reaches the head of the clam bed. 
Splash! goes a bar and its myriad of 
hooks to the bottom. The rope runs out, 
forty feet of it, for here the water is 
deep. The hooks catch the gravel, the boat 
swings around sidewise to the current; a 
practiced hand is laid upon the rope to see 
if the hooks are dragging properly. If too 
slow the ‘‘mule’’—a canvas arrangement 
—is thrown overboard to catch the force 
of the water and so help us downstream. 
If the boat goes too fast an anchor and line 
are used. In dragging along the bottom 
the hook enters the ever-open mouth of the 
clam as he sits upright in the sand. He 
promptly closes the narrow opening be- 
tween his shells in a vicc-like grip and is 
dragged from his resting place. The boat 
drifts fifty or a hundred feet, the muscular 
clammer lays hold of the vibrating rope 
and hauls the seventy-five pound tangle 
of hooks, clams, and maybe a few snags, 
to the surface and lays the iron bar in 
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A cooking out—‘‘ Hold your nose firmly! 
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the notched upright sticks. Out goes the 
other bar and the boat swings around, the 
other side upstream. A good catch. Pull 
them from the hooks and sort them out. 
Pull hard, too, for some of these veterans 
have strong jaws and it is a poor idea to put 
a finger or toe between them, as many a 
swimming urchin has discovered. Throw 
the “nigger heads’ into one end of the 
boat, the “‘buck horns” in the middle, and 
the “muckets,” “razor backs,” and the 
rest of the culls into the other end. 

Verily, this is toil, and yet when these 
shells are opened, mayhap jewels of price 
will be revealed. Another trip and home 
to breakfast. Two more and it is so hot 
the water sizzles when it strikes the boat. 
Then home again to cook the clams. 
Shovel them into the basket, carry them 
up the bank and dump them into the boiler 
under the big tree. It takes half a ton to 
fill it. Fourteen bushels! Fourteen trips 
up the bank in this broiling sun! Pour in a 
little water—not too much or you will over- 
work getting wood, and steam cooks better 
than water anyway. 

What frightful odor is this? ‘“‘Have you 











never smelled a warm clam before? No? 
Well, you have something yet to live for.” 
Feed the fire often. Hold your nose firmly 
and lift the cover. Yes, see them lie open. 
They are done. Shovel them out on the 
sorting table, and while they are cooling 
draw off the water and search the bottom 
of the boiler for “stuff.” Sort out the 
shells and throw the nigger heads into a 
heap. When the shell buyer comes. along 
with his steamer and scows these will bring 
twenty dollars a ton; the buck horns 
twice as much if you have enough to count. 
Throw the culls away if there are no pearls 
or slugs sticking to them. Now look over 
the “meats.” How familiar they look! 
When we get back to town can we ever 
look an oyster in the countenance again? 
Doubtful. Well, here they are, three 
bushels of boiled clams as tough as leather, 
to be looked over carefully one by one. 
The slugs and pearls, if any, to be picked 
from the outside and. the clam itself care- 
fully pinched to see if anything precious is 
concealed within. Your fingers close upon 
something hard and round and your eyes 
glitter with greed. Out it comes. It lies 
in your hand, dull and worthless, a “dead” 
pearl, larger than the largest pea you ever 
saw. Brown and lusterless as a pebble. 
Why isn’t it “alive” and then one could 
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have taken a trip to Europe and “she 
could have had a sealskin coat beside. 

The meats are done, and behold the 
result. A very small handful of ill-shaped 
pieces of pearl called ‘‘slugs” and maybe a 
small “shiner.” The slugs will bring 
twenty cents to five dollars an ounce 
according to size and quality. Take the 
clams and throw them off, the wing-dam 
for the fish who will eat them greedily and 
then hang around waiting to be caught. 
After supper fish a while. You can defend 
yourself from mosquitoes with the other 
hand if you are spry. Also decide whose 
turn it is to replenish the supply of grub. 
You can walk to town—it is only four 
miles by and, or you can row—it is six 
miles by,,water and only one way is up- 
stream. Then to bed. There are no gay 
bonfires for the tired clammer, nor is there 
visiting to and fro. When night falls he 
is as prompt as the chickens in going to 
roost. 


Silence reigns. The long hard day is 


ended and night throws her sable mantle 
over river, camp, and cliff. The moon 
rises full and round, till the familiar banks 
and bluffs disappear and fairyland comes 
instead. Calm, beautiful silence! but there 
is none to see and admire. 

We must clam again to-morrow. 





The cribs where shells are stored. 





Drawing for *‘ Mansvelt the Bluffer’’ by N. C. Wyeth. 


‘To the last he would pose and swagger.” 














MANSVELT THE BLUFFER 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


DRAWING BY N. C. WYETH 


ITH the story of Mansvelt 
we come to an account of 
the first of the raids which 
the buccaneers made on 
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a a the Isthmus of Panama. 






When Mansvelt led his 
band to the Isthmus he 
made his landing near a river that flowed 
into the sea at a point west of the modern 
canal route. It was on the coast which 
Columbus had discovered in October, 1502, 
and ‘which, because of the extraordinary 
amount of gold found among the Indians, 
and in placer diggings, was named Castilla 
del Oro—Golden Castile. Bartholomew 
Columbus, brother of Christopher, having 
been sent prospecting in the valleys of the 
Cordilleras, reported that “for many miles 
he found the soil richly impregnated with 
gold.” 2 

The explorations made after Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa led a band of Spanish settlers to 
the west coast of the Gulf of Darien, where 
a town was built, fully confirmed the opin- 
ion which Columbus had formed of the 
wealth of the Isthmian placer diggings. 
Gold in wrought ornaments and in dust 
was obtained from the Indians by the 
hundredweight. An expedition that did 
not bring into the settlement 10,000 pesos 
de oro in jewelry and dust was, at one 
time, considered unlucky—a peso de oro 
being a coin worth $2.56. Not a few of the 
little bands of Spanish rovers came in with 
so much gold that they were unable to 
carry it. The Indians whom they had 


conquered were brought along as carriers, 
and on reaching the town, were sold as 
slaves. 

The story of one of the Spanish explora- 
tions is of special interest here because we 
may suppose that Mansvelt was incited 
thereby to make his raid on the Isthmus. 
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In- March, 1515, Gonzalo de Badajos sailed 
from Antigua, the settlement on the Gulf of 
Darien, and landed at a port called Nombre 
de Dios, which is found a few leagues to the 
eastward of the modern Colon. He was 
under orders to cross the Isthmus at that 
point, take possession of the territories he 
might discover, and gather in as much gold 
as possible at the same time. The whole 
Isthmus was divided into small districts, 
each of which was ruled by a chief usually 
called a cacique. On entering the moun- 
tains, Badajos met and overcame a chief 
named Totonagua from whom he extorted 
6,000 pesos of gold. A chief named 
Tataracherubi, found a little further on the 
way, yielded 8,000 pesos, and then under 
the pain of the rack told Badajos that the 
chief Nata, whose domain was on a stream 
emptying into the extreme western side of 
the Gulf of Panama, had more gold than 
any Indian on the Isthmus. 

Thereupon Badajos sent Alonzo Perez de 
Rua to “pacify” Nata—pacify being the 
term used by the Spaniards when referring 
to their methods of conquering and robbing 
the Indians. With thirty men, Rua 
marched through the country and arrived 
at Nata’s village just at the break of day. 
But instead of finding a single small village, 
as he had expected, he saw the houses of the 
Indians spread out on every hand. The 
population ruled by Nata was sufficient to 
wipe out the little band of Spaniards by 
sheer weight of numbers. But acting on a 
trick that Alonzo de Ojeda had taught the 
Spaniards in Santo Domingo, Rua and his 
men charged on the dwelling of the chief 
(always a conspicuous structure in those 
villages) and captured Nata alive. The 
warriors of the tribe soon gathered in an 
overwhelming force, but Nata with a sword 
at his throat ordered them to make peace, 
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and this they did by giving the Spaniards 
15,000 pesos de oro. 

Escoria, a chief who lived ten leagues to 
the south of Nata, paid 9,000 pesos for 
freedom from attack. Of Biruquete, a 
chief living a few leagues to the west, gold 
to the value of 6,000 pesos was obtained. 
Other chiefs of the region, being less 
wealthy, paid smaller sums. 

This gold, it should be understood, had 
been picked out of the streams by the 
Indians simply because it was pleasing to 
the eye as a bright pebble might have been, 
and having found it malleable they had 
worked it into shapes that seemed to them 
to be ornamental. Gold, being everywhere 
abundant in the region, was valued by the 
Indians merely as a substance that could 
be wrought into pleasing jewelry; they 
were wholly unable to grasp the white 
man’s attitude toward the metal. 

In the meantime Badajos had been work- 
ing his way toward Nata’s district by a 
different route from that followed by Rua, 
and when the twe forces were united it was 
found that gold worth 80,000 pesos had 
been collected. 

Badajos then marched to the village of a 
chief named Paraizo Pariba, some distance 
to the north and west of Nata’s domain. 
Pariba was warned and fled, but to placate 
the Spaniards he sent what he called “a 
present from my women.” The gift con- 
sisted of a quantity of gold ornaments that 
filled several baskets each of which was one 
and a half by two feet broad, and three 
inches deep. The total value of the gold 
amounted to 40,000 pesos de oro. But in- 
stead of feeling satisfied with the gold sent 
them, the Spaniards became only the more 
greedy, and going in pursuit of Pariba they 
made him give up another lot of gold 
worth 40,000 pesos. 

In this one expedition the Spaniards 
secured gold worth no less than 160,000 
pesos, or $400,000. The equivalent in 
modern times by the usual estimate of ten 
to one would be $4,000,000. 

Finding the region so full of gold, and 
withal a healthful and pleasant land to live 
in, the Spaniards formed a settlement on 
the stream where Nata had ruled, and they 
called it Nata, after the conquered cacique. 

In modern times Nata is but a small 
hamlet, but in the early days the placer 
diggings round about made it one of the 
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richest centers of population on the Isth- 
mus. The story of the gold which the 
Spaniards secured from the redmen, and 
of that which they gathered from the 
streams of Nata’s district spread over the 
world. It was very well known to the buc- 
caneers—and the town was but thirty 
leagues from the north coast of the Isth- 
mus. A hardy band of woodsmen ought 
to be able to cover that distance, make a 
purchase of the riches of the town, and 
return to the north coast within ten days, 
and “never turn a hair” in the doing of it. 

It was the buccaneer Mansvelt who first 
proposed to go to Nata, and it is in connec- 
tion with the expedition that he organized 
for the purpose that we find about all that 
is known of his career. It is a curious fact 
that while both Mansvelt and Montbar are 
called noted leaders by their contempo- 
raries, very few details of their adventures 
are to be found. 

Nevertheless one can form from such 
material as remains a not inaccurate if 
somewhat misty picture of the man as he 
was—black-whiskered and frowning be- 
yond question; aggressive, positive, and 
even browbeating in bearing and speech; 
quite as ready to argue by stroke of sword 
or pistol shot as by word of mouth; pomp- 
ous and vain; but withal somewhat obese 
where another—a Morgan, for instance— 
was lean; wordy where a Morgan was 
silent; and with jaws that worked uneasily 
where those of a Morgan shut together like 
an otter trap. 

That he was a man of ideas, even of great 
ideas, is not to be denied. He had to be 
that if he were to command a ship, let alone 
a fleet, among the buccaneers, One can 
imagine with what hilarious enthusiasm the 
buccaneers jeered the proposals of worth- 
less would-be leaders, and how, with their 
hands on their chins, and with eyes that 
turned from one to another, they pondered 
a scheme that seemed to have something 
init. There was but one way in which the 
buccaneers could be deluded into follow- 
ing an unable leader. They were such a 
swaggering, roystering crew that a swagger- 
ing bully, who always made good in per- 
sonal combat, was a hero in their eyes, and 
him they would follow not once only, but 
twice and even thrice in spite of failures. 

Esquemeling says that before proposing 
the Nata expedition Mansvelt had led an 
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expedition that crossed Granada to the 
South Sea, from which adventure he re- 
turned with increased reputation, in spite 
of the not creditable fact that he turned 
back because of a lack of provisions. 

It was when he had reached Port Royal, 
after his Granada expedition, that Mansvelt 
began to gather recruits for the purchase 
of the wealth of Nata, and he had secured 
what Esquemeling calls a ‘considerable 
fleet” when Henry Morgan came sailing 
into port from a voyage to the coast of 
Campeche. 

Morgan had gone forth with a single 
ship—his first—and now with all flags fly- 
ing, and with every cannon booming, here 
he came, with “several ships’’—plundered 
galleons—in the wake of his own. At the 
sound of his guns half the population of 
Port Royal, men, women, and children— 
especially women—came flocking to the 
beach, shouting and screaming a most 
boisterous welcome. For the hour Morgan 
was the hero of that most intense commu- 
nity. And yet when he had landed and 
was told that Mansvelt was organizing an 
expedition for the purchase of the wealth 
of Nata, he promptly agreed to go along 
as second in command. Since Morgan was 
taken in by him it is safe to say that Mans- 
velt was the ablest bluffer known to the 
annals of the buccaneers. 

As a study of what may be called a mob 
leader the expedition of Mansvelt to the 
Isthmus of Panama is one of the most inter- 
esting ever written. The fleet numbered 
no less than fifteen ships. Leaving Port 
Royal with a grand flourish, in the summer 
of 1664, the fleet sailed down to an island 
called by the Spaniards Santa Catalina and 
well known to modern cocoanut buyers as 
Old Providence. The island was used as a 
penal settlement by the government of 
Castilla del Oro, and Mansvelt was of the 
opinion that he would find among the con- 
victs a number of men able and willing to 
guide his expedition across the Isthmus to 
Nata. 

Though well fortified the island was 
easily captured, and the needed guides 
were found. Then, considering that it 
would make a good base of supplies, Mans- 
velt placed the Sieur Simon to defend it 
with one hundred buccaneers and a number 
of slaves taken from the Spaniards. The 
next movement was to sail over to the 


neighborhood of Porto Bello and land the 
garrison taken from Old Providence. This 
was manifestly an act of characteristic 
bravado, for Porto Bello was the port from 
which the plate fleet sailed every year, and 
a cart road ran thence to Panama. The 
landed garrison was certain to make all 
speed to Panama and turn out all the 
forces the Spaniards could raise to destroy 
the invaders. 

Having thus defied the Spanish, Mans- 
velt sailed westward to the mouth of the 
Colla River, where he landed and started 
inland. But now when the courage of 
endurance was needed Mansvelt’s chin 
began to quiver. The route was hard and 
provisions were scarce among the moun- 
tains. With fatigue and want came irreso- 
lution, and then word was received that the 
Governor of Panama had assembled a host 
of overwhelming strength to fall upon the 
buccaneers as they issued from the moun- 
tain passes. 

At this Mansvelt lost all the aggressive 
spirit that had remained in his heart. For- 
gotten was the gold of Nata, and any excuse 
for turning back would satisfy him. As it 
happened an excuse was found that would 
satisfy his followers also. Among the con- 
victs who had been taken from the penal 
settlement was one who said he was well 
acquainted with Costa Rica, and that an 
easily followed trail led from the north coast 
through the Cordilleras to the rich and un- 
defended capital city of Caratgo. If the 
buccaneers would but go to Costa Rica they 
could march to Cartago with such speed 
that they would be wholly unmolested on 
the way, and by surprising the city in the 
night they would make the easiest pur- 
chase of the wealth of the Spaniards that 
had been known since Pierre le Grande 
captured the vice-admiral of the plate 
fleet with an open boat. 

Mansvelt grasped quickly at this proposi- 
tion and the rest joined in. Returning to 
the ships, the fleet sailed back to Old 
Providence for supplies. Not only was the 
island found in “a very good posture of 
defense,” but with the instinct common 
among the buccaneers the Sieur Simon had 
planted a variety of seeds. These had 
produced such abundant crops that he 
could not only supply the present needs of 
the fleet, but he could continue to supply 
them for an indefinite period. 
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At the sight of this abundance of vege- 
tables and fruit Mansvelt conceived the 
idea of retaining possession of Old Provi- 
dence permanently. His thought was to 
make there a buccaneer community—even 
a buccaneer nation. And as the bucca- 
neers were in a crude way republicans it 
is not wholly incredible that Mansvelt had 
a dim idea of an American republic. 

But leaving the Sieur Simon to work the 
plantations, Mansvelt sailed over to the 
mouth of the Platina River, that empties 
into the sea a short distance west of the 
modern port of Limon, and landed a force 
that is variously estimated at from six hun- 
dred to twelve hundred men. With these 
he started inland, and until the Cordilleras 
were reached he found the trail easy enough. 
But in the mountains trouble came; the 
road was difficult; provisions were scarce; 
worse yet the expedition was made up of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, and the two 
peoples had been together long enough to 
develop the race prejudices that at first had 
been held in check. Only by the strongest 
efforts of both Morgan and Mansvelt were 
the two parties kept from open battle once 
the hardships of the trail were felt. In this 
condition the expedition reached the pic- 
turesque little mountain hamlet of Turialba 
and camped for the night in and around 
its thatched huts. They awoke the next 
morning to see the Spanish flag flying from 
the crest of a ridge that commanded their 
camp, and they were told by the people of 
the hamlet that a force of soldiers sent by 
the Governor of Cartago was entrenched 
there. 

On hearing this news the advantages of 
establishing a buccaneer community in Old 
Providence seemed to outweigh immensely 
the wealth that might be found in Cartago 
—at least in Mansvelt’s mind. The Span- 
ish force on the hill had doubtless been 
sent by an all-wise Providence to turn him 
back to this great work in Old Providence! 
To the last he would pose and swagger; it 
was not fear of the Spanish host on the hill 
that bade him pause; it was the importance 
of the work of establishing a buccaneer 
community at Old Providence. 

Therefore, without so much as sending a 
scout to look into the Spanish camp from 
an adjoining hill, Mansvelt ordered a re- 
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treat, and the disheartened buccaneers 
turned back snarling and growling to the 
sea once more, and all but two of them 
reached the ships in safety. These two, 
being too footsore to keep up with their 
shipmates, loitered behind so far they were 
captured by the Spanish host that had come 
to oppose the invading buccaneers—and it 
was the most remarkable Spanish host that 
ever gathered for such a purpose. The 
commanding officer, Major Alonzo de 
Bonilla, having disarmed his prisoners, 
asked them why the buccaneers had re- 
treated. They replied that on turning out 
that morning they had seen a great army on 
the mountains above them. At that the 
Major paraded his men before the two 
prisoners, whose feelings we may imagine 
as they counted and found that the Spanish 
“army” numbered just eight men. A 
band of not less than six hundred buc- 
caneers had fled from nine armed Span- 
iards. There is no other story like this in 
the annals of the buccaneers. 

Unaware of the ridiculous figure he was 
to make in the buccaneer world, Mansvelt 
sailed to Old Providence, where he found 
the crops as abundant as he had hoped, and 
then he went on to Jamaica and asked aid 
of the Governor to make the holding of the 
island certain. But Mansvelt’s day was 
near its close. He had failed to bring any 
plunder, and he had not even made a good 
fight. On the ground that it would not do 
for a British governor to take lands from 
the Spaniards in time of peace all help was 
refused. Then Mansvelt went to Tortuga, 
where the French governor gave him some 
encouragement, but before anything of 
importance was done, Mansvelt was taken 
sick and died. 

In August, 1665, the Spaniards recap- 
tured Old Providence, after a battle in 
which the Sieur Simon fired pipes from the 
church organ at them for want of better 
projectiles. But while Simon made a good 
fight he cut a sorry figure after he sur- 
rendered, for he helped to decoy an English 
ship to the anchorage, hoping thereby to 
gain favor with the Spaniards. But he was 
sent to the Isthmus along with his fellow 
prisoners where all of them were enslaved, 
and with that we come to the end of his 
career. 
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Peary’s difficulties in reach- 
ing the North Pole are, I'll 


Peary 2 
a wager, only a little more 
Relief : sae ; 
i wearing than his difficulties 
Expedition . ‘i . 
in raising the money with 
which to outfit for the at- 
tempt. Despite the splendid record which 


should entitle him to spontaneous support, 
despite the efforts of those who wish to see 
the American flag the one finally placed at 
this goal of world adventurers, money has 
come in so slowly that unless a very con- 
siderable increase is made within the next 
ten days it is likely Commander Peary 
will be compelled to abandon the plans 
making for a start of the expedition this 
summer. 

Of course if he cannot get away in July 
he will not be able to push as far north with 
his ship as is necessary in order to get into 
position for the dash for the pole in Febru- 
ary, 1908: in a word unless he can set sail 
from New York in July he will lose an en- 
tire year. 

Certainly it is surprising that in this rich 
and prosperous country, where the adven- 
ture-speculative spirit dominates, there 
should be great obstacles to securing 
$100,000 for such a project and by a man 
who has proved his worth. No doubt the 
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wild plans and the unsuccessful attempts 
of visionary explorers have had a tend- 
ency to give a kind of personal exploitation 
air to north polar exploration, and thus 
lessen public interest. Perhaps some of 
the comparatively recent sallies into the 
Far North gave the public ample reason for 
indifference; yet it is incredible that no 
livelier concern should be taken in Peary, 
whose serious and practicable plans are 
universally approved by those qualified to 
pass judgment, and who has earned for 
himself the respect and the confidence of 
the scientific world. There is still needing 
something like twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to enable Peary to start north this July 
—surely that amount can be raised by 
popular subscription! This magazine will 
receive one-hundred-dollar subscriptions 
for the purpose of raising a five-thousand- 
dollar fund to be handed to Peary in case he 
is able to secure the remainder of the 
amount necessary; donations made to this 
fund through this magazine will be con- 
tingent on the entire five thousand dollars 
being subscribed, otherwise the hundred- 
dollar subscriptions will be returned to the 
individual contributors. 

If relief is to be timely, it must be offered 
quickly. 
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Unhappily, the Englishman 
on foreign shores or in deal- 
ing with the sports of the 
foreigner is forever putting 
his worst foot forward. 

The following communication to the 
New York Herald is strikingly illustrative 
of this mania: 


Injured 
Innocence 


To THE Epiror OF THE HERALD— 

I see that the Irish-American, Croker, who 
is not, in the genuine British sense, a gentle- 
man, has won our great and classic Derby. I 
cannot for the life of me understand why the 
Epsom stewards received his entry, but | am 
convinced that they will never do so again. It 
rests with us to keep British sport pure and to 
set a perpetual example which other nations 
would do well to imitate. 

Henley has already taught foreigners a valu- 
able lesson. The fellows, Ten Eyck and Titus, 
have been ruled out, and since the Belgians 
won the Grand Challenge Cup last year a wise 
movement has been set on foot to bar all for- 
eign crews whatever from Henley. I sincerely 
trust that the movement will be successful. 
Only the British people should be the custodi- 
ans of those famous sporting trophies of turf, 
track, and stream. 

I make these statements in all kindness, 
trusting that they will be received in the same 
spirit. The American people, as I have ob- 
served from a three months’ stay among you, 
are not without good qualities which I hasten 
to acknowledge; but, after all, it takes many 
generations to make real gentlemen of the kind 
that all the world knows to be expressed in the 
adjective “ British.” I have the honor to be 
yours sincerely, H. Linton-CaLTHORPE. 
Hotel Netherland, New York, June 5, 1907. 


There is at bottom in almost every son of 
Albion a certain smug self-serenity which, 
if uncovered, is irritating beyond words to 
describe. The best type of Englishman 
keeps this national trait under strict sur- 
veillance, especially when he is abroad; but 
lower grades of him and the sporting press 
of England appear utterly unable to con- 
trol it when America, for any kind of reason, 
any old reason will answer, is a subject of 
comment. And the character and the bias 
of that comment is responsible for a great 
deal of our mutual misunderstanding; for 
when that trait comes to the surface at its 
best strength—well, nothing can appease 
—you cannot argue, you cannot recede, 
you cannot accept, you want simply to 
reach for a club, a big, strong, enduring 
club, locust wood preferred. 

Half of this display of the British sport- 
ing mind is prejudice, one quarter is 
ignorance, and the remaining quarter is 
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stupidity; it appears never able, or shall I 
say willing, to discriminate as to things 
American. For example, a little while ago 
some representative of the Jamestown Fair 
went over to England with the large idea 
of getting the crews of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to come over and row at the Fair. 
It was an amusing idea, if for no other rea- 
son than because it showed such ignorance 
of the English institution—but there are no 
flights too lofty for the American press or 
vaudeville agent when bent on securing a 
“drawing card.” So the Jamestown agent 
togged himself out in frock coat and silk 
hat and, with that indifference to cost with 
which we are accredited, made his offer 
to the Oxford and Cambridge university 
authorities, agreeing to pay all their ex-. 
penses from start to finish and from soup to 
nuts every day of the entire junket. No 
doubt if money had been easier with the 
Jamestown Fair projectors his offer also 
would have included the parents of the 
university oarsmen. It was a scheme 
worthy of the American press agent and 
did his imaginative mind infinite credit. 

Now any one (except an Englishman) 
would have seen the humor of it, or, if the 
humor sense was out of repair, would at 
least have discerned the nature and origin 
of the proposition and let it go at that; but 
not in England. Hard on the proposal of 
the Fair agent came editorial writing, and 
letter-writing to the press from indignant 
and outraged (so the letters said) readers 
who threatened to discontinue their sub- 
scription if the editor did not lay bare the 
heinous customs of the Americans. In 
fact English vials were turned bottom side 
up in the effort to flay American sporting 
methods, etc., etc. The Field, sponsor for 
Dunraven, and the most rabid in its in- 
justice to sporting America, pulling up the 
blind of that smug serenity to which I have 
alluded wrote: 


“The late offer by an American syndicate to 
frank British university crews for an American 
regatta suggests of itself that the genuine ama- 
teur status is by no means fully realized across 
the ocean.” 


Of course the fact was, as every American 
would know without being told, and as 
every Englishman should have enough in- 
telligence to know, that American colleges 
or Clubs or sporting organizations had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the project, and 
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knew of it only so much as they read in the 
press. The Jamestown Exhibition Com- 
pany sent its agent after these English 
crews in the same commercial spirit that 
they sent another out to the Far West to 
collect Indians and another into the Far 
East to gather maidens of the Orient for the 
All-World and Greatest Ever, See-it-now- 
and-Die-Happy Vaudeville Show. To be 
sure the Company should have known Eng- 
land better, and for that failure may be 
criticised, perhaps, but that shortcoming 
does not give the press of England license 
to slur American amateur sport, or excuse 
failure to discern business enterprise from 
legitimate sporting effort, or a “politician” 
from a sportsman. 


And there is something to be 
said for the Company, too, or 
for whoever suggested the offer 
to the Oxford and Cambridge 
crews. No doubt the history of 
the several junketing trips of the English 
cricket elevens to this country were famil- 
iar to the Jamestown people, and it was 
natural for them to have concluded that if 
English gentlemen cricketers had no objec- 
tion to having all their expenses paid, 
indeed, were so pleased with such arrange- 
ment as to unexpectedly mulct Philadel- 
phia angels for their drinks and _ their 
laundry as well—then it ‘was reasonable to 
suppose that English gentlemen oarsmen 
might also be as friendly disposed to a trip 
to America at no cost to themselves and 
with a little sport thrown in to give the 
junket color. 

Perhaps here again the Jamestown peo- 
ple are to be criticised for not knowing 
England more thoroughly, yet | am in- 
clined to feel that it is not reasonable to 
expect familiarity with English sporting 
inconsistency from those who have not had 
the somewhat mixed pleasure of coming 
in contact with its intricate working. 
How were these square toed business peo- 
ple of Jamestown to know that the England 
which smiles upon the gentleman cricketer 
. who is given his board and lodging, and, if 
he is good enough at the wickets, other 
things more remunerative during the play- 
ing season, would fall in a fit of horrors at 
their mere suggestion of paying the travel- 
ing and visiting expenses of its gentlemen 
oarsmen! 


Glass 
Houses 
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And such a funny little bluff it is!’ Eng- 
land does not so easily become horror- 
stricken—nor is America so easily fooled. 
The incident, harmless enough as properly 
understood, was seized upon by the English 
sporting press as an excuse, and all that 
came of it seems to me not to be worth 
while. 

A littls more intelligence and a little less 
gall will give our dear friends of the “blood 
thicker than water” legend clearer vision 
and further more happily international 
sport. We each of us have our faults 
and our troubles. Why not view one an- 
other’s weaknesses, if you so please to call 
them, in more helpful and kindly spirit. 


And before I leave this subject let 
me give. a tip to that class of 


Heart : : 

inthe ‘merican who, knowing very 
. little about the sport traditions 
Right 

Place and troubles and endeavors of 


his own country, is forever and on 
every occasion dragging them into 
the mire while he harangues about the 
purity of England, of which he knows noth- 
ing except what he sees on the surface. 
Surface showing is deceptive in England as 
it is elsewhere, but in the matter of sport 
you may trust the surface in America more 
safely than you can the surface in England. 
I hope some of these men who are forever 
prating about the purity of sporting Eng- 
land at the expense of America will paste 
this comment of mine in their hat where 
they can see it frequently. There is a lot 
of palaver and guff exchanged on this sub- 
ject, and it is just as well to have a jolt now 
and again to bring us back to earth. 

The American sportsman has nothing to 
learn from the English sportsman; in fact 
you may travel around the world as I have 
done and conclude as I have, that the 
American sportsman represents the highest 
expression of the type, and you will also 
wish as I do, that there were more of them 
in America, This is by no means to be 
taken as unfriendly comment on English 
sportsmen or on things English, for | am an 
admirer of the stalwart qualities of the best 
type on that tight little island, but I do 
rebel at the unqualified exaltation of things 
English (in a sporting way) at the expense 
of things American. Class for class there 
is fully as much of the genuine spirit of fair 
play in America as there is in England; in 
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some directions it is true, there is not so 
much of the form of sportsmanship, but 
you may depend upon it that so far as the 
essentials are concerned your chances in 
the running will in America be not menaced 
on that account. 

In a word you would get a square deal, 
even though there was not much talk about 
it—and no tea drinking. 


The American temperament, 
which is intolerant of any 


hat : 
wnat We mark in the race, short of 
Can Learn : ‘ 
victory, and impels a pro- 
a fessional thoroughness in 
England 


preparing even for the play 
of our college days, causes 
much misunderstanding both at home and 
abroad, and occasions heartburnings in 
America and criticism in England. It is 
not sportsmanly instinct that we need, for 
that is inherent in well-born Americans; 
what we do need, however, is a restraining 
hand upon our athletic energy which shall 
reach forth and put our games where they 
belong on the playground. 

In respect to taking their play fittingly 
and in proper spirit as play, the English, 
indeed, set us a worthy example; whether 
or no our young men are being properly 
prepared so as to follow it sympathetically, 
I very much question. The place for such 
preparation is at the schools and at the col- 
leges, and while there is periodically much 
talk about what should be done to lessen 
the seriousness with which the American 
boy takes his sport, yet the core of the 
trouble remains untouched; and the core 
is in the training house. 

The difference between our expressed 
thought and our literal act on this question 
of college athletics reminds me of the 
illogical attitude of some of the prohibition 
states which refuse a license to the saloon 
but place no obstacles in the way of the 
breweries or the distilleries. So we talk 
earnestly of the desirability of doing some- 
thing to make our boys and young men 
view their play more as play and less as a 
means to the end of beating some one; 
and, as I say, we have made some few 
casual corrections for that purpose. But 


it has all been immaterial, just as the pro- 
hibitory laws in some of the states are im- 
material, so far as achieved the results 
So long as the brewery makes 


sought. 
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good beer the people in that state will get 
it whether the saloons are closed or open; 
and so long as schools and colleges pay 
men to build winning crews and baseball 
and football and other athletic teams, just 
so long will the young men feel that 
winning is the main purpose of their play. 

And is it not entirely natural that, with 
such a schooling, the desire to win should 
remain paramount over all considerations 
of mere sport for sport’s sake? In respect 
to play for the pure love of the play, the 
Englishman can supply us with much 
wholesome lesson. But the unpleasant 
truth is that we really require no lesson; 
we know well what our ailment, and its 
only cure; and we do not apply it because 
of the frenzy to win which so possesses us, 
as to warp our judgment and, in the matter 
of the coach question, to make moral 
cowards of the college faculties. Yale sets 
up a professional rowing coach in the un- 
realized hope of improving her standard, 
and Harvard does likewise for the avowed 
purpose of bettering her chances to win 
from Yale. Such is the result of the frenzy 
—and the faculties have not the courage 
to lift the spirit of play for play’s sake 
above the game for the sake of winning, 
as they could do by cutting out in one 
swoop all coaches, except the captain and 
such few unpaid alumni as may happen 
along to give him a little advice now and 
then. 

Here is where we can follow the example 
of England with great profit. 


The track athletic champion- 
ships of the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation, held in the Harvard 
Stadium June ist, crowned a 
season which already had been 
lifted above the average by its number of 
notable performances. It was the thirty- 
second annual meet of this Association, and 
furnished more new records than any other 
one year of its history; in fact it must be 
written down as the most brilliant games 
we have ever witnessed. Then, too, it 
furnished a decided change from the order 
of things for the last dozen years by pro- 
ducing a winner which relied on its few 
stars rather than on a well-balanced team 
with a large number of point winners. 
Four men earned the six firsts that gave 
Pennsylvania thirty of the thirty-three 


Building 
on Sand 
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points with which the championship was 
won; six men did the point winning for 
Michigan, that captured second place with 
twenty-nine points, and of these one man 
—John C. Garrels—answered for nearly 
half of the total, or thirteen points. All 
of which is remarkable from the individual 
view-point, but appears to me to reflect 
only incidental glory upon the colleges. 
Nor does it seem to be a wise policy for the 
colleges concerned; it is the professional 
trainers’ policy, however, because it is 
much easier to bring out a half dozen stars 
than a dozen or so of fairly sure point 
winners—besides, the star always is spec- 
tacular and sheds light upon the trainer— 
but it is building the athletic house on sand. 
Once before in her athletic history, if my 
memory does not fail me, Pennsylvania 
had the experience of a star team, which 
carried off all the honors of the day, and 
subsequently left the university somewhat 
barren of point winning material. But 
the Pennsylvania stars of 1907 certainly 
form a sparkling group. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
Yale’s showing with the material it had 
was excellent, it secured more points than 
might have been expected in such stellar 
company, although Yale herself had a star 
in W. R. Dray, who established a new 
record for the pole vault. On the other 
hand the few points which Harvard (that 
had beaten Yale in their dual meet shortly 
before) succeeded in getting was one of the 
surprising revelations of the day. 

The number of points scored were: Pennsylvania, 
33; Michigan, 29; Yale, 23; Cornell (ex-champion), 
15; Princeton, 10; Syracuse, 8; Harvard, Swarth- 
more, 6; Dartmouth, s: Amherst, 4 Williams, 2; 
Johns Hopkins, 1 

first olnaes “Pennsylvania won 6; Michigan, 3; 

Yale, 2; Syracuse, 1; Swarthmore, 1. 
he men who earned the title of ‘champion and by 
their brilliant performance made this perhaps the 
most remarkable meet of the many remarkable ones 
which have been given in this country are as follows: 

N. J. Cartmell, Pennsylvania (100-yard and 220- 
yard dashes in 10 and 21 4-5 seconds). 

J.B. Taylor, Pennsylvania (440-yard dash in 48 4-5 
seconds—new record). 

Guy Haskins, Pennsylvania (half and one mile 
runs in 1 min. 57 4-5 sec, and 4 min, 20 3-5 sec,—the 
latter a pov record). 

loyd oA, R. Rowe, Michigan (two-mile run in 9 min., 
34 4-5 Sec 
ohn C, Garrels, Michigan (120 and 220-yard 
hurdles in 15 1-5 and 24 seconds) 
. Kreuger, Swarthmore Os ib. shot put with 
46 ft. 5 ‘1-2 in.—new reco ord). 

W:R. Dray, Yale (pole vault 11 ft., 11 3-4 in.—new 
record). 

, 5 Moffit, Pennsylvania (running high jump 6 ft., 
3 1- - a record). 

Horr, Syracuse (16 lb, hammer throw 150 ft., 
I 1-2 ‘ing. 
W. R. Knox, Yale (running broad jump 22 ft., 


to in.). 
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Of individuals, Haskins, Cartmell, and 
Garrels stand out among the brilliant per- 
formers with their two wins each; and of 
these Garrels is entitled to an especial word 
because of his time in the high hurdles, 
which is not bracketed with the world’s 
record on account of a following wind, but 
in which Garrels showed his high quality 
by defeating a scant yard, Shaw of Dart- 
mouth, who is credited with having nego- 
tiated the event in fifteen seconds, and who 
was believed in the East to be invincible. 
Garrels also won second place in the shot 
with a put of forty-five feet and two inches, 
which suggests his all-round ability; and 
his manner at all times was workmanlike 
and modest as befits a sportsman. 


I shall be misinterpreted, | am 
sure, by the unthinking west- 


Patronize 
ern college man, but | cannot 
Home eae ; 
dismiss comment on this bril- 
Markets 


liant athletic day without 
expressing regret that Michi- 
gan should not devote her great athletic 
ability and her energy to building up teams 
and stirring anew popular interest in her 
home field instead of chasing over the 
country for championships. | do not know 
why certain western institutions should 
forever have the eastern championship bee 
in their athletic bonnet, but I do know that 
it does more harm than good to the indi- 
vidual chaser as well as to the local re- 
sources upon which he must depend. Both 
Michigan and Wisconsin are doing more 
harm than good to their own athletics and 
rowing by neglecting their natural field of 
competition, and the one which needs and 
should have their support. 

As for the question of athletic supremacy 
between East and West—what does it 
matter? The restless ones of the West 
ought to find sufficient answer to that ques- 
tion in the fact that among the best athletes 
of our eastern colleges, baseball, football, 
and other teams, the West has always a 
majority percentage. 

It would certainly be very interesting, 
and perhaps instructive, to a certain type 
of provincial eastern mind to bring the 
East and West together now and then in 
sport; and track athletics seem to furnish 
about the only medium practicable, be- 
cause the two sections are never at the 
same stage of baseball or football develop- 
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ment, owing to local rivalries which domi- 
nate the schedule and are regarded too 
affectionately by the eastern undergradu- 
ates to permit of readjustment. But on 
the track a meeting is possible through the 
winners of the eastern intercollegiate event 
meeting the winners of the western cor- 
responding body, which Michigan ought 
to be supporting, instead of running off 
one thousand miles from home for the pur- 
pose, at least so it looks, of advertising. 

As the eastern and western meetings are 
held on the same day, a meeting one week 
later for the two winning teams would be 
entirely feasible. 1 hope we may see some- 
thing of the kind brought about; it would 
benefit both East and West. 


There is no exhibition of un- 
sportsmanly behavior quite so 


Give . 

unpardonable or so illustrative 
peeps of the cad as a driver publicly 
the Gate 


refusing, with a flout, a red 
ribbon because he or she hap- 
pens to feel that the entry is entitled to a 
blue ribbon. A single act of this character, 
whether by man or by woman, should bar 
the offender from all show rings for a 
season. It has become somewhat of a 
habit with several eastern’ exhibitors, 
notably one woman, and they should be 
given the gate. 


Some of the “conservative” 
members of the body politic 


There is : : 
: have, I see, been grumbling in 
Hope in : 
their beards over the recent 
Travel 


Panama excursion, which 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon, Speaker 
of the House, organized for a select number 
of his party confréres. Instead of growling 
they ought to give utterance to a prayer 
of thanksgiving that our distinguishedly 
untraveled law makers are beginning to 
wander afield. By all means let them 
wander, the farther the better, even if it 
leads to nothing more important than fall- 
ing afoul of the quarantine regulations 
which keep our northern ports free of that 
assortment of microbes which rejoice the 
countries to the far south of us. 

I have always believed that it would be 
money in pocket for the American citizen 
if we established a sinking fund for the 
travel of our national representatives who 
for a large share of their stay in Washing- 
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ton give evidence of sad deficiency. Judg- 
ing by the exhibition of the last session, if 
there is one thing more than another that 
our average Congressman needs, it is a 
broadening of mind—and travel is a won- 
derful educator. Therefore, hist, ye grum- 
blers, and let Uncle Joe junket; perhaps it 
may develop him out of the narrow and 
inimical position he took on the Appalach- 
ian bill for saving the forest and the water 
and farming land of a large section. 


The old men in golf appear 
to be holding their own bet- 
ter in Great Britain than in 
our more impetuous if more 
vigorous clime. Only the 
other day John Ball, Jun., won the English 
amateur championship over the St. An- 
drews links, and this makes the sixth time, 
if | am not greatly mistaken, that he has 
secured this honor in the face of a large 
field and adversaries of the highest class. 
He has also the further distinction of being, 
together with Mr. H. H. Hilton, his Hoy- 
lake Club mate, the only amateurs who 
have ever succeeded in winning the British 
Open Championship. Then there is Hor- 
ace Hutchinson, a veteran of veterans, who 
this last summer gave a handsome trounc- 
ing to one of the first flighters of much 
fewer years. 

Over here our “‘old men” are young men, 
but they appear not to be able, as a rule, to 
hold their place for very long at any stage 
of the game; the two exceptions to this 
general statement have been Travis and 
C. B. MacDonald, and considering the 
comparative infrequency of his play the 
record of the latter is the more noteworthy. 
Mr. MacDonald does not appear very often, 
but when he does he may be depended upon 
to give a good account of himself in the 
fastest company. Travis held his position 
at the front for a considerable period, but 
seems this season to be falling away; he 
has however his place in American golf 
and in the matter of performance it is a 
notable one. He is the only man rep- 
resenting America (Travis is really an 
Australian), who has yet won the British 
amateur championship, and there appears 
to be no one in sight at the moment who 
is likely to duplicate his performance for 
some time to come. Thus far the younger 
class seems to have the modern ailment of 


“Old Men” 
of Golf 











The View-Point 


“nerves” and to be erratic in consequence 
in their play. For several years now we 
have been represented by some one or 
another of our first class in the English 
tournaments, but nothing worth mention- 
ing has happened. 


Our American public grows a 
little older every day and per- 


We Are as i . 

eatin haps time in passing leaves a 
a corresponding accession of wis- 

ohame dom. Certainly in one way we 

Wiser ; y y 


are a wiser folk. Every year 
: sees us living more out of doors. 
Not that the American summer resort is 
an institution of recent growth; popular 
mountain and watering places have thriven 
since colonial times, with Dame Fashion 
decreeing their choice and their seasons. 
But it is rather that the man-in-the-street, 
and hoi polloi, and all the rest of us are 
getting to be nature-lovers, with a fig for 
what Fashion may have to say about it. 
“Are you taking a vacation this year?” 
says one tired-looking office man to an- 
other. ‘Yes, I’m off to the woods for a 
week now, and another in the fall,” or “I’m 
going to join the wife and kids in camp,” or 
it may be a cruise or a waiking trip accord- 
ing to the speaker’s means and energy. 
The transportation lines are swamped with 
them, the “woods are full of them,” and 
weather, not Fashion, decrees place and 
season. 
Yes, we are getting the habit. 
We are said to be a nerve- 


Get Out . 
: racked, money-seeking people, 
into the A : 

but it seems likely that our 
Open 


tireless energy is developing its 
antidote. We have discovered 
our own outdoors and we are beginning to 
“work it for all it is worth.” Yet un- 
doubtedly the movement has only half 
begun. Every busy city man needs his 
fortnight at least, in the solitudes; the 
island camp or a cruise for the inland man, 
the woods for him of the seaboard city. 
None can plead expense in this day of easy 
access to everywhere, and none has the 
moral right to plead lack of time. For the 
solitudes are not a fad to the American man 
of business, they are a duty; a duty he 
owes his body, his mind and his soul. 
Week-ends are better than nothing, but an 
actual vacation is best, and I make bold 
to state that most excuses standing in the 
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way of it are imaginary and fade away in 
the light of common sense. 


In the April number I 
earnestly urged our read- 


raion , ers to join The American 
Subscription . : . 
Bison Society, which some 
Plan to ° . 
time ago was organized 
ny Saw for the express purpose of 
the Bison P Mees 


saving our national animal 

from extinction. Many 

have responded to this appeal, | am happy 
to say, but there are others, who, while 
wishing to give generously, desire to do so 
only on condition that a certain definite 
sum is assured. For example one cor- 
respondent writes: ‘Would it not be 
effective to suggest a subscription list of 
one hundred dollars from each subscriber, 
conditional upon a certain number beir.g 
secured. It seems to me that if THE 
OuTING MAGAZINE would open a list of 
that kind, it could secure a great many 
names. If you choose, you can add mine on 
that basis to such a list if you start one.” 
We consider this an excellent suggestion, 
and with the approval of The American 
Bison Society, we accept it. From now 


until further notice, I will receive subscrip- 


tions of one hundred dollars or more for 
the above cause, to be paid only on condi- 
tion that at least two thousand dollars is 
guaranteed. As soon as this or a larger 
sum is subscribed, it is understood that it 
shall be turned over to The American Bison 
Society (of which each subscriber will then, 
of course, be a life member) for the pur- 
chase of a nucleus herd of pure-blood 
buffaloes, from one or more of the private 
herds still remaining. As soon as proper 
arrangements can be made, these buffaloes 
will be presented to the United States 
Government, to be maintained and pre- 
served on some suitable range or ranges 
which the Government and The American 
Bison Society shall agree upon. 

The little herd presented by The New 
York Zoological Society, will soon be on its 
way to the Wichita Forest and Game Pre- 
serve in Oklahoma, where the Government 
has already provided for its maintenance 
on a suitable fenced range of some seven 
thousand acres. With half a dozen such 


herds distributed over the country, the 
future of the buffalo would be assured. 
Here then, is a practical working plan 
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for saving our finest native animal; let us 
work together and carry it out. 

The first subscriber on this basis is: 

W. S. McCrea, Chicago. $100. 


Of course the opening of this new kind 
of subscription list is only part of the gen- 
eral plan for the preservation of the buffalo, 
and should in no wise interfere with those 
who desire to contribute smaller sums to 
the cause. The Society needs every dollar 
it can get, and all sums less than one hun- 
dred dollars may be sent direct tc the Presi- 
dent, Mr. William T. Hornaday, Director 
of the New York Zoological Park; to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Clark Williams, care of 
Columbia Trust Co., New York, or to the 
Secretary, Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, Meri- 
den, N. H., from whom information con- 
cerning the Society may be had at any time. 


The record of legislation 
for the protection of game 


G 

Sorelle made by the recently ad- 
of 0 journed second session of 
59th Congress the 59th Congress is in 


strong contrast to that of 
the first session. When 
the first session adjourned on June 30, 1906, 
four bills had become laws while seven were 
awaiting action. The four bills which 
passed provided for the establishment of a 
bison range in South Dakota, for the pro- 
tection of birds on bird preserves, for the 
establishment of a game refuge in the 
Grand Cafion Forest Reserve in Arizona, 
and for greater protection of birds in the 
District of Columbia. At the last session 
only two additional measures were intro- 
duced: a bill for the protection of game in 
the Black Hills Forest Reserve in South 
Dakota, which was introduced on January 
15, 1907, but which apparently was never 
reported from committee, and a bill for the 
protection of game in Alaska which passed 
the House on February 4th, and failed in 
the Senate ten minutes before final ad- 
journment. 
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None of the bills remaining from the first 
session became law, and only one, the bill 
for the protection of game in the Olympic 
Forest Reserve in Washington, made any 
real progress. 

The agricultural appropriation bill as re- 
ported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture made no provision for the Biological 
Survey, thus eliminating all the work on 
geographic distribution, economic relations 
of mammals and birds, and game protection 
carried on by that department. During 
the passage of the measure through the 
House the main part of the appropriation 
was, however, restored. In the Senate the 
bureau organization and salary roll were 
likewise restored and an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. made in the total appropria- 
tion for the bureau. This increase was 
subsequently lost in conference, so that 
when the bill became a law the Biological 
Survey, one of the most active departments 
in the farmer’s interest, remained on the 
same basis and with the same appropria- 
tion as last year. 

The agricultural appropriation bill also 
provided for the Forest Service “to trans- 
port and care for fish and game supplied to 
stock the national forests or the waters 
therein.” This seems to have been the only 
actual advance for game protection made 
at the second session. 

Thus, as a result of efforts for the estab- 
lishment of game refuges during the past 
two years, the 59th Congress added one 
refuge in Arizona but failed to pass any of 
the measures for the proposed refuges in 
California, South Dakota, Washington, and 
other states. The Olympic bill passed the 
House, was favorably reported in the 
Senate, and but for a slight objection would 
have become law; the California bill was 
reported in the House and in the Senate, 
but met objection in both branches; while 
the generai bill, authorizing the establish- 
ment of forest reserves by the President, 
was favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee, but made no further progress. 


Recently there has been a revival of the so-called “fake natural history” discussion 
—and with a thought of adding at least my mite to the gayety of nations, I had in- 


tended touching on the subject in this number. 


ponement to a later issue. 





The subject is one which will not suffer by keeping. 


But lack of space compels post- 




















VACATION ANGLING FOR THE 
FAMILY* 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


URING the hot months of July and 
August thousands of kind and indul- 
gent fathers residing in large cities arrange 
to pack off their families to the mountains 
or seashore—some perhaps to snug retreats 
of their own, but mostly to board at a farm 
or hotel—then at each week end, manage 
in some way to tear themselves away from 
business cares and have a romp with the 
children in a good old-fashioned way. The 
family provider will throw aside his city 
manners and become, as it were, a boy 
again. 

And, after all, he is the best possible 
companion for his boys, as well as the most 
ae ig What prospective diversion can 

old a candle to the chance of a day’s fish- 
ing with ‘‘Dad’’? ‘Father is here!” isa 
glad shout that will draw the children from 
every corner of the farm. It is for him to 
suggest occupation during their days to- 

ether. They are content to follow where 

e leads. 

Nearly always the greatest fun to be 
enjoyed is on or near the water; the chil- 
dren are barred from boating without a 
protector, but he is the all-powerful—and 
pretty near anything can be undertaken 
under his wonderful guidance. If it is a 
little meandering brook, he will row them 
along the shores, to catch a glimpse of the 
sly little mink, or find a wood-duck’s nest 
and gather brookside flowers; or it may be 
on a lake, to pick the snow-white lilies, and 
watch the nest of the bass and sunfish 
through the clear water at the bottom. 
But the boys (and girls, too) are not con- 
tent till he begins to fish and lets them see 
what an expert he is to land the wriggling 
denizens from their element. The writer 
proposes here to give a few hints on how to 
do it for those who know not how. More 
detailed instructions on this subject can be 
acquired from the writer’s book, entitled 
“Bait Angling for Common Fishes,’’ pub- 
lished by Outing Publishing Co. The fishes 
most suited to young folks are certainly 
the most common and easiest to catch, and 
include sunfish, perch, catfish, eels, dace, 





chub, carp, pickerel, sometimes brook 
trout. Except for the two last mentioned, 
all writers have entirely ignored these 


more plebeian fish in their enthusiasm for 
gamey species. Yet I venture to assert the 
little five-inch ‘‘sunny” caught by the 
same means, viz., on the fly, will give as 


* The Editor will be glad to receive from readers any questions within the field of this article. 


good an account of itself in game qualities 
according to its size, as the lordly salmon. 

Assuming the children are not provided 
with means to catch fish, the father can 
saunter into one of the city tackle shops 
and for a very small sum invest in neces- 
sary tackle that will give many times its 
cost in pleasure. First, a rod sufficiently 
good for the purpose, at seventy-five cents 
up to any price he likes to pay; then a small 
but strong click reel (for children love to 
hear a reel sing) and a fine oiled silk line, as 
well as the all-important float or bob; 
lastly, a small hand net, which will give 
even the youngest child a chance to take a 
hand in the game. To complete the outfit 
a couple of dozen snelled Aberdeen hooks, 
No. 7 or 8; half a dozen three-foot leaders 
of reasonably fine gut, with a few split 
shots for sinkers, the total cost being 
under five dollars. Regarding the bait to 
lure the above mentioned fish, all that is 
required is the small, common garden 
worm. Every one of these fish will take 
the worm ravenously, any time during the 
day, and at any season. The choicest kind 
of worms are dug up in rich garden soil, 
potato or corn patches. They are of a red- 
dish color, small in size, with a knot near 
the middle. They should be placed ina 
can with damp moss and kept cool. 

In fishing ponds or lakes, most fish are 
found from ten to twenty feet from the 
shore, where the bottom is grass covered; 
the boat should be kept so that it will 
lie just on the edge of the long grass or 
lily pads. If the wind is too strong for 
the boat to keep still while it lies among 
the weeds, let out an anchor or large heavy 
stone, drop it quietly overboard and have 
the rope just long enough to reach the 
bottom. If the rope is too long the boat 
drifts from side to side. Now that the boat 
is fast and all is quiet the first thing to do 
is to find the proper depth to adjust the 
float, making the bait hang but six inches 
from the bottom. This distance will do for 
all the fish except catfish and eels; for these 
two it is best to have the bait resting on the 
bottom, for they spend most of their time 
nosing in the mud for food and for that 
reason are apt to miss the bait not on the 
ground. The best way to bait the hook is 
to have the point go simply through the 
skin, not through the entire body of the 
worm, which stops it from acting in a 


While it may 


be impracticable to answer them all, yet such inquiries will undoubtedly suggest the scope of future contributions 
to the department. Letters should be addressed to the magazine. 
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natural manner. The worm should wriggle 
around in the water exactly as if it were 
free—if hooked through the skin it does so. 

Now drop the bait lightly in some open 
space between the weeds, a minute or two 
is enough, if no strike is made, then place it 
elsewhere without moving the boat. If 
the float goes quickly under nearly out of 
sight, it is in all probability a good sized 
fish, perch, chub or pickerel. Be in no 
hurry unless it is going for the weeds to 
hide. If such be the case, raise the rod tip 
gradually, not a sudden jerk or yank, but 
just enough to retard progress, and reel in, 
guiding the fish. to the boat’s edge; should 
the fish want to play or runaround oreven 
go back to the bottom, allow it to do so, if 
the weeds and lily stalks are not too near. 
In that way its strength is weakened. It 
is impossible to yank a large perch, 
pickerel or chub right out of the water 
when just hooked. They are sure to get 
away, perhaps with part of the tackle. 
With a little patience and skill the unwilling 
fish can be reeled in near to the edge of the 
boat, so that one of the youngsters may 
net it. To do so, the net should be placed 
facing the head of the fish, not the tail, and 
the net should be lower and deeper in the 
water than the fish, then with a quick 
upward movement, lifted, with the larger 
part of the body in the net and all will be 
well. During this time the line should be 
kept taut and held firm by the rod tip 
being raised high and the finger on the 
reel. As soon as the fish is boated, give it 
a few sharp raps on the head with some 
blunt instrument, so that it won't jump 
back to freedom. Be careful how the fish 
is handled, for both perch and pickerel have 
sharp teeth that make nasty wounds. The 
hook can be extracted without difficulty if 
the fish is quiet. 

The hook can now be rebaited with a 
fresh worm and similar proceedings may be 
gone over. If the worm is taken by a 
sunfish the float will go under about a foot 
or so, moving rapidly to and fro. The rod 
tip should be raised gently but firmly, not 
yanked into the sky, but just enough to 
hook the fish, then lead it gently toward 
the net, and pursue the same method. 
Zvery fish hooked should be netted, then 
none will be lost. Both sunfish, perch, like- 
wise chub and dace, run in large schools, 
so that very often a great number may be 
caught right in one spot, though this is 
only possible when quiet business-like 
methods are used. All fish are shy and 
easily frightened by undue excitement and 
movement; and though they cannot hear 
noises, they have very sharp eyes. 

In fishing the bottom for catfish the net 
is not required, for they swallow the hook 
far down their throat, making it impossible 
for them to escape; but if the catfish is a 
large one, it is safer to lift it out with the 
net, giving no chances for the tackle to 
oer and so lose the fish. To extract the 

ook the only way to get it is to place the 
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foot on the fish and with a sharp knife cut 
away the gills. They have terribly sharp 
spines on their fins, making it impossible to 
handle them without severe wounds to the 
hand. 

With the eel it is different; having no 
spines, they may be handled, but they are 
such slippery rascals that it is hardly 
possible to hold them. When it takes the 
worm it should be brought to the net 
quickly; if allowed to run along the bot- 
tom it hides behind large stones or old 
tree stumps, often winding the line around 
weeds and other impediments. When 
brought to the surface it very soon entan- 
gies the line in indescribable ways, so that 
quick work needs be done to get it boated. 
Like the catfish it swallows the hook far 
down its throat, making it necessary to 
cut the gills to extract it. 

In fishing for chub and dace the method 
is much the same as for brook trout. The 
worm must be always alive and dropped in 
the water with as little splash as possible. 
Just as soon as the float shows any agita- 
tion, immediately give a quick, short 
movement of the wrist that will suddenly 
raise the rod tip about six inches. This 
delicate movement, if well done, will hook 
the fish, if not, will jerk it away. Both 
chub and dace are very clever in getting 
the worm without the hook, though brook 
trout invariably dash at it, taking the 
entire thing, starting swiftly away. They 
all three play about the same in quiet 
waters, making numerous rushes back and 
forth, up and down, within a radius of ten 
feet. They should be gradually controlled, 
reeled in, and the net placed underneath 
them. In case it should happen that a fish 
gets entangled in the weeds, a wise plan is 
to let out some extra line to enable him 
again to start away. Then it is time to 
work the rod and line free from the im- 
pediments. 

While carp are plentiful in some of the 
great lakes and rivers they are not common 
in small lakes and ponds; they are at all 
times exceedingly shy, and due care must 
be observed while fishing that all-is quiet; 
when once alarmed they will not return. 
The same method is used in angling for 
carp as for catfish; they are at the bottom, 
where they spend their time nosing around 
aquatic plants. 

For angling in quiet, deep-running water, 
more sinkers should be placed on the leader 
to keep it down from the surface. But if 
angling in a quick-running brook or river 
for chub, dace, or brook trout, the float and 
sinkers should be removed, and the bait 
allowed to run in front of the angler wher- 
ever it wills on the surface by the action of 
the current, which takes it naturally just 
as nature does their general food. The 
perch, pickerel and sunfish are hardly ever 
to be found in swift-moving water. They 
prefer quiet, deep, weedy places, running 
out at times in the swift current for food, 
returning at once with their prey to gorge 











Bench vs. Field in Setter-Breeding 


in quiet water. Eels may be caught in 
swift water, but at the bottom the current 
is less strong. This article being confined 
entirely to worm fishing does not touch on 
minnow or frog baits because of the extra 
difficulty in procuring them, and although 
mention is made of only one kind of angling 
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there is no reason why a whole family 
should not fish together from the shore or 
boat. It sometimes happens that the more 
rods in use, the more fish appear. For 
healthy diversion there are few pastimes 
so agreeable in the country as bait fishing 
with a worm. 





BENCH vs. FIELD IN SETTER- 
BREEDING?* 


BY JOSEPH 


ENCH shows and field trials do not 
ordinarily come close to the average 
sportsman. Few attend field trials, or ever 
will; the distance and inconvenience being 
enough to deter most men, while for al- 
most all it would mean a surrender of the 
cherished shooting trips which are the best 
parts of autumn vacations. Bench shows 
attract more of them, but they find there 
no great satisfaction. There is the sus- 
picion that the winning field dogs at these 
shows are not much for actual work; that 
there is little to be learned from the 
awards. 

For sportsmen the most important bench 
show of the past season was that of 
the English Setter Club. The club is a 
new organization, chiefly of Philadelphians, 
whose object is to discover a type of setter 
which will have as much beauty as possible 
combined with the best ability in the field. 
They believe that bench shows have de- 
veloped one extreme type and field trials 
another, neither being the dog which the 
amateur shooting man desires. 

In a measure they are right, though it 
must inevitably be the case that bench 
shows, which judge dogs on looks alone, 
will specialize outward appearance, at any 
sacrifice of field character; and that field 
trials will place dogs according to per- 
formance, regardless of looks. If the club 
is able to keep the extremes from winning 
it will be a wonder. 

The sportsman likes looks. He likes 
what might be called ‘‘breakability” or 
susceptibility to comparatively easy train- 
ing. The Pointer Club has been making an 
effort to reach a style of dog which unites 
these qualities*with a fair degree of speed 
and gameness. The English Setter Club 
has the same ideal. 

Among the Llewellin setter men at the 
show in question there was deep disap- 
pointment. They had hoped—perhaps 
confidently expected—that the setters 


* The Editor will be glad to receive from readers any questions within the field of this article. 
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which have been winning at the bench 
shows would be turned down and the prac- 
tical shooting dogs put to the front. After 
a fashion the club could have done some- 
thing ef the sort, but it perferred to go 
cautiously at first, changing the official 
standard only by giving greater value to 
running gear and less to head. It is an- 
nounced that changes will be made from 
time to time as they seem to be indicated 
by experience. The club will also hold a 
field trial in the fall, in which the members 
will endeavor to make rules which will 
bring out intelligence and effectiveness on 
birds instead of the extreme value put by 
most field trials on speed and range. We 
shall see how the experiment comes out. 

Mr. Bleistein’s setters won the high 
places at Philadelphia—Meg O’Leck, Moll 
O’Leck, Bloomfield Rap and Bloomfield 
Racket, all representing the bench show 
specialized dogs of England, with the long 
heads, fine coats and general elegance of 
that type. In the ring they score high at 
all points, except that to an American 
shooting man their shoulders are too deep 
for lightness of movement. Charles Gibbs 
Carter of Pittsburg sent two, Avon Ensign 
and Avon Bobs, which are more compact 
and of better body and back outline but a 
shade short and thick in head. For my 
own fancy, Mr. Carter’s dogs are better 
than Mr. Bleistein’s. But, as long as the 
standard speaks of head as an ‘“‘eminent 
characteristic’’ and demands that skull and 
muzzle be long and narrow, a judge who 
agrees to accept the standard and officiate 
at the club’s shows must, in common 
ey apply it to the animals before 

i 





m. 

The trouble about setters of the Ameri- 
can, or Llewellin, breeding is that they pre- 
sent no type which can be defined at a 
bench show. As far as I know, there is not 
one living which has not some glaring de- 
fect when scored under any standard ever 


While it may 


be impracticable to answer them all, yet such inquiries will undoubtedly suggest the scope of future contributions 
Letters should be addressed to the magazine. 


to the department. 
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written. I have been accused of being a 
Liewellin man, and, in a sense, I am. Be- 
tween a strain of dogs which have a high 
average of field ability and irregular looks 
and a strain which have beauty and weak 
hunting ability, I certainly choose the for- 
mer. Yet, when one deals with a standard 
of looks, he must be guided by looks. 

How can we combine the two in setters 
and pointers? There are several solutions 
of the problem. One is to say in the 
ne wt that the judge must give special 
weight to texture and quality of bone and 
muscle, placing a high numerical valuation 
on that attribute—say, at least twelve 
points. It would nearly wipe out the 
fancy bench show specimens and give 
higher places to the working dogs. Another 
way would be to require every exhibitor to 
present an affidavit that his dogs were 
trained and used for shooting and had been 
worked and shot over by either trainer or 
owner forty days in the last shooting sea- 
son. Still another way, rather unsatis- 
factory to jealous owners and admirers, but 
possibly effective, would be to select some 
actual pointer or setter as a standard, 
have him exhaustively measured, weighed, 
photographed and tested in the field by a 
committee, and then, having placed all 
these results on record, to instruct judges 
to follow the type. 

Most shooting men will agree that an 
ideal pointer would weigh about fifty 
pounds, be symmetrical in contour, active 
on his feet, fast and quick in action, keen as 
well as sure on birds, biddable in disposi- 
tion and well marked liver and white or 
black and white in color. 

Where is the dog? One man would say 
Hard Cash; another would answer that he 
is too light and bitchy. So with every 
other actual dog you might suggest. 

An ideal English setter would have all 
the above practical qualities, be blue belton 
or orange belton in color, weigh forty-five 

ounds and carry a low, merry tail. A 

lewellin man would jump up and assert 
that white, black and tan is the best 
color and that the best dogs carry a high 
tail. 

Differences of opinion would persist. 
May be it must happen that the specialized 
dogs which score high in the ring must go 
one way, the racing, ranging field trial dogs 
another, and a third way be invented by 
the shooting men who do not care a rap for 
field trials and bench shows but want 
handsome dogs which can find birds in any 
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cover and not demand a year’s training 
before being decent to shoot over. 

Some man will breed a recognized strain 
to please this third and largest class of 
sportsmen. It can be done by anybody 
who will ignore prize-winning fashions and 
stick to his object. Such a man must 
watch for the brains, looks and action of 
dogs and breed to the best. And he must 
resolve not to sell, give away or keep the 
defective ones which will, for a genera- 
tion or two, form a majority of his young 
ones. Drown them and identify the strain 
only with definite excellence. 

hat would be the foundation of such a 
strain? In pointers the task is easier, be- 
cause they are not judged in bench shows 
or bred for that purpose, as closely as 
setters and offer more latitude of looks 
without inflaming disagreements. In Eng- 
lish setters, I should guess that the best 

lan would be to get from Mr. Thomas of 

*hiladelphia, Mr. Carter of Pittsburg, or 

ir. Cole of Kansas City, specimens of some 
beauty and elegance with hunting and 
finding ability. All of these breeders have 
such dogs, at least occasionally. 

Either select the best specimens as you 
breed, and keep within your original blood, 
or cross carefully on dogs of the Llewellin 
blood—not worrying over the “‘pure”’ fad 
—like Count Whitestone, Robert Count 
Gladstone or McKinley. With good luck, 

ou may get all the beauty and ‘‘swell”’ 
ook of the bench show fancy, and the light 
shoulders, tough texture and keenness on 
birds which the best Llewellins possess. I 
am about to try the experiment by crossing 
a bench show winning bitch on one of the 
best Llewellin sires, and a pure Llewellin 
dog on a bench show dam. The dog last 
mentioned has a snipey head and long legs. 
He has correct body outline and is a game, 
wide ranger. My bench bitch has a won- 
derful head, but is a bit wide in front and 
long in the back. I mav get something, 
because she, while not electric in speed, 
oes well and is a born bird finder. hen 
shall cross my pure Llewellin son of 
Count Whitestone dog, of bench type good 
enough to have won a fair place, on a 
bitch of the Thomas or Cole style. 

If anybody else is trying either of these 
experiments—picking Thomas dogs which 
are real bird dogs and sticking to that 
blood, or crossing Thomas or Cole or Carter 
dogs on Llewellins—it would be useful if 
we could compare results a year hence and 
find out where we stand. 

















LONG OR SHORT GOLF CLUBS 


BY HORACE S. HUTCHINSON 


HE last decade has witnessed a change of 
view, both extremely remarkable and 
remarkably extreme, on the part of the 
expert golfer of Great Britain in regard to 
the length of his clubs. Be it said at once 
that this is written of the driving clubs 
only—the exceptions, that is to say those 
players that use very long clubs throughout 
the set, being of the kind that prove the 
rule. Within the short space of ten years 
we have seen the majority of expert golfers 
passing from clubs of medium length of 
shaft to clubs of very short shafts, thence 
to shafts of extravagantly great length, and 
at the present moment, there is a tendency 
to return to that medium which it is the 
fashion to call blessed. I do not find my 
own bliss in that particular medium (the 
personal view is, of course, the view that 
seems to matter), but in this regard, as in 
others, that which is one man’s bliss is 
another’s curse. I have been a faithful 
follower of the changing fashions up to the 
adoption of the very long clubs, but from 
that extreme point + Gee not receded. I 
have not been of that majority that has 
abandoned the ‘‘fishing rods,” as the 
ribald miscall the lengthy clubs; my own 
long driver is longer than the driver of any 
other man that I have met, and certainly I 
have no present intention of shortening it. 
One should talk of drivers, as of men and 
women, as one has found them. I have 
found this long driver a good friend to me 
and I shall stick to it. Of course it has its 
moods, like other friends. It is not 
monotonously the same in its service, but 
on the whole it is of steady value. I must 
be egotistical in this story; I adopted that 
long driver after the amateur champion- 
ship of 1903. I did pretty well in that 
championship, but was beaten severely by 
Mr. Maxwell in the final, and found that 
with my clubs of the moderate length I was 
out-driven by enough yards to make a dif- 
ference. Something had to be done, so I had 
made a driver of a length which I thought 
at the time ridiculously and unmanageably 
long, and so thought everybody else that 
handled it. But after a few strokes I 
found I could hit the ball with it quite as 
well as with a club more than six inches 
shorter, and that it sent the ball the best 
part of twenty yards—perhaps all that 
distance—further. It was a gain worth 
getting. I have not lost it since. And I 
find it quite as easy to drive crookedly 
with short clubs as with long ones. 
It may seem curious that if one man 
finds this benefit from the use of a club 
considerably longer than the average—its 


length from the top of the shaft to the heel 
is four feet three inches—the majority 
should find themselves so bothered by a 
club of say four feet long, that they find it 
better for their golfing health to go back 
to clubs of nearly, if not quite six inches 
shorter than four feet. But, as I said before, 
what is one man’s poison is another’s meat, 
and it is not impossible to see some connec- 
tion between the character of a man’s 
swing and his ability, or the reverse, to 
make use of an extra long club. Of the 
advantage in length of drive to be obtained 
by the use of an extra long club there can 
be, I think, no question, other things being 
equal—that is to say, the hitting being 
—— accurate. That is the thing 
wherein the inequality generally occurs. 
A large number of men find it more easy to 
hit accurately with the short club than the 
long. There is one constant inequality, 
which must be noticed now, namely, that 
you cannot have a heavy head at the end 
of a long shaft. I have never been able to 
work out the formula (I have never tried 
very hard) by which you might make an 
equation between ounces of the head and 
inches of the shaft, but it is certain that as 
you lengthen the club so you must lighten 
the head. You are, of course, accustomed 
to a club which seems to have a certain 
weight (which you probably have not 
worked out into figures) in your hand, and 
you cannot depart from that apparent 
weight without upsetting your game. You 
ought, therefore, when you lengthen your 
club, so to lighten the head that if you take 
up the two—the short, heavy club and the 
light, long club—in the dark, you will not 
be able to tell, by the weight as it feels to 
your hand (when you hold each club by 
the grip) which it is that you are handling. 
That, as it seems to me, is the practical 
equation. 

As for the difference in the mode of 
swing, by virtue of which one man is able 
and another is unable to use a “fishing 
rod,”’ I believe it to consist in this, that if a 
man have the kind of swing which properly 
deserves that name (that is to say if it isa 
constantly accelerated movement up to the 
moment of the meeting of club and ball, 
and if there are no jerky movements—no 
moments of sudden hurry), then I believe 
that he can use the long clubs. If, on the 
contrarv, his so-called swing is of that char- 
acter that it were better called a hit, then 
I do not think that it is possible for him to 
use the extra long clubs with advantage. 
Of course the swing, properly so called, is 
the golfing ideal. On the other hand there 
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are many of the very finest golfers—Harry 
Vardon himself is an illustration—who hit, 
rather than swing. It does not seem to 
me possible that these hard hitters could 
use a club of the long-shafted species. If 
they could, there would be no limit to their 
driving. For the dynamical advantage of 
the long club is easy to see, following some 
such course of reasoning as this —supposing 
that you were to swing once with a club 
of three feet long, and again with a club of 
six-feet long, and that in each instance 
your hands were moving at the same pace, 
it is evident that in the second case the 
head at the end of the six-foot shaft must 
have traveled a great deal faster than the 
head at the end of the three-foot shaft, 
with which you made the first swing, be- 
cause the head at the end of the longer 
shaft has made so much longer a journey 
in the same space of time. Without being 
much cf a mechanician it seems possible 
to understand this—impossible, perhaps to 
misunderstand it. And as it is to be sup- 
posed that the distance of the drive de- 
pends mainly (other things, such as the 
accuracy of the hitting, being equal) on 
the pace at which the head of the club is 
moving at the moment of its impact with 
the ball, the advantage of the long shaft is 
obvious. And it is quite evident, to me at 
least, that one gains more advantage by 
the greater length that one can give to 
the shaft of a light-headed club than by the 
greater weight that one can give to the 
head of a short-shafted one. Clearly one 
must have a certain concentration of weight 
in the head. However fast one induced 
the end of a mere walking-stick to travel 
at its moment of impact, it would not 
drive the ball. It seems as if one wanted 
a certain weight to counteract the weight, 
the vis inertie, of the ball. But one does 
not seem to want much more than this, and 
the weight of head that is quite manageable 
on a four-foot three-inch shaft is well out- 
side the minimum. 

f a man has the kind of swing which 
enables him to use a long club, he will, I 
think, gain other advantages from its use 
besides the extra length of drive that it 
will give him when he hits the ball cor- 
rectly with it. It will also, I think, make 
him more likely to hit the ball correctly; 
it is likely to improve his swing. It is 
likely to do this in the first place because, 
especially when he is commencing his work 
with the extra long club, he is bound to 
swing rather more quietly with it than his 
wont. After a while, as he gains confidence, 
and as the strange club grows familiar to 
his hand, he will work it more quickly and 
probably come back to his former speed of 
swing again. But, beside the speed, the 
direction of the swing will also be affected 
by the extra length of shaft. Clearly, with 
a long club a man must stand further from 
the ball than with a short one. Clearly, 


in the movements of the swing the head 
at the end of a 


long shaft will describe a 
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bigger circle, with a less quickly bending 
circumference, than will the head at the 
end of a short shaft. That is to say, the 
direction of the head’s movement will be 
flatter, in censequence of being at the end 
of the longer shaft; it will follow during a 
longer space of its travel the line of the 
ball’s flight (or a backward prolongation, 
back through the ball, of that line), and so 
it will, in fact, be tending toward that 
which has always been held up before us 
as the ideal standard. And as the head, 
in describing this flat-circumferenced circle 
(or, better, section of an ellipse), follows on 
in the direction of the ball’s flight, so it 
must of necessity draw out the arms of the 
player to follow after the ball, according 
to all the maxims of all the wise men. 
And this, as a matter of fact, I find it to 
do, both in my own case and in that of all 
those who have succeeded in making any- 
thing good out of the extra long clubs. 
They follow on after the ball remarkably 
well. 

The flat movement of the head of the 
club is quite in accordance with the best 
doctrine. One of the most common 
causes of feeble driving is an up and down 
swing, with arms too close in by the sides. 
But the value of the flat movement has its 
limitations. The golfer is not equipped 
at all points who cannot vary it. Ob- 
viously, the flat travel of the club head 
over the ground is only suited to hit a ball 
that is lving well up on the surface of the 
turf, or teed up above it. It is a method 
that does not adapt itself to the ball in a 
cupped lie. For this we want other clubs 
and other manners. And this is the reason 
that, though I think the long club to be so 
excellent for the driving shots, for those 
that can use it, I do not think it is well to 
have brasseys and cleeks, and so on, very 
long in the shaft. The great purpose of 
these excellent clubs is to moderate the 
distance of sending the ball, or else to take 
the ball out of a cupped or heavy lie. The 
flat movement of the club-head over the 
ground is not suited to the latter occasion, 
and you are not asking these clubs to take 
the ball very far. Therefore, on all counts, 
it is as well to have them fairly short, and 
on some counts it is far better to have them 
short. The jerk shot—down into the 
ground, to make the ball start away well 
out of a cup—is hardly possible with the 
very long-shafted clubs. They have, of 
necessity, some of the defects of their 
qualities, but as driving clubs, if a man is 
able to use them, the qualities far out- 
weigh the defects. 

A trouble that some people apprehend 
from the use of long clubs as drivers and 
relatively short clubs as brasseys—namely, 
that the use of the one puts your hand out of 
gear for the use of the other—I do not find 
to exist, in my own experience, nor in the 
experience of others who have given these 
“‘mixed packs”’ a fair trial. 

There was a time when I was an advocate 











of the short clubs. Ben Sayers, the North 
Berwick professional, who used to play 
with very long clubs fifteen years ago, tells 
me that at that time I laughed him out of 
the use of them—and now I am using 
longer than he ever thought of! I confess 
it, | have already confessed it, that up to a 
point—to the point where the very long 
clubs had their recent vogue—I was a 
pious follower of the common fashions. 
And I confess, without shame, that I have 
changed my opinion. If a man never 
changes he can never improve, and the 
progzess of a golfer has to be like that of an 
uphill-going donkey—zig-zag. The young 
man with the ‘‘Excelsior’’ banner went 
like that. The one that ought to be 
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ashamed is Sayers, that he should have let 
himself be laughed out of any length of 
club. For that, after all, is the conclusion 
of the whole matter—the long and the 
short of it—that a man should play with 
the club that he finds to suit him best. If 
a man finds that a long club suits him as 
well as a short one—that is, that he can 
hit the ball equally truly with it—then I 
believe that it will suit him better, for it 
will hit the ball farther. And let him, 
then, take to himself such a club as his 
constant friend. But if a man finds that 
he cannot play with a long club, let him 
eschew it, for it is better to hit the ball 
with a short club than to miss it with a 
long. 


THE ETHICS OF AMERICAN 
ROWING 


BY SAMUEL CROWTHER, JR. 


HE general ethical condition of Ameri- 
can rowing has been receiving a 
deal of criticism lately, especially in Eng- 
land, where the unfortunate ending of the 
Vesper Boat Club’s sally on the Grand 
Challenge Cup gave great encouragement 
to the anti-American section of British 
oarsmen. The result was a rule of the 
stewards closing the Henley Regatta to 
American club oarsmen until the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen should 
make some agreement with the English 
Association such as the foreign rowing 
organizations have effected. This section 
of the stewards has caused but little com- 
ment in this country, partly because the 
American people, since the Belgian crew 
took the ‘‘Grand,”’ have rather weakened 
in their interest in this really great regatta 
and partly because of the widespread idea 
that American oarsmen are not wanted in 
England and no one cares to intrude. 

I personally do not believe that Ameri- 
can oarsmen of the right sort are not 
desired in England, and I think that the 
feeling that almost amounts to a mutual 
distrust is entirely due to a strange inability 
of the parties to understand each other. 
The English and the Americans are so alike 
in their fundamentals that they cannot 
quite appreciate differences in manner and 
are apt to call each other names in the 
firm conviction that thereby the other will 
change his ways. Either could manage 
splendidly with a foreigner, but a man with 
practically the same birth and speaking 
the same language, yet having a different. 
point of view—impossible! 

Much that we say about the English is 


untrue, and much that they say about us 
is equally untrue, yet at the same time 
there is a mutual benefit to be derived 
from this criticism if it is only taken in 
good part. And many things that have 
been said about our club rowing are very 
pertinent; the Vesper Club was particularly 
unhappy in the general management of its 
trip to Henley, but I am of the opinion that 
the greater part, if not all, the offenses 
which they undoubtedly committed were 
the result of ignorance and not willful. 
And this is the great need in American 
rowing—a better appreciation among the 
masses of the ethics of sport. We have 
few ethical missionaries to the boat clubs. 
The spirit of fairness—of the broader 
sportsmanship, is absolute and admirable 
but at times the gentler feelings are sadly 
lacking. 

It is hardly necessary to go abroad to 
find our own diseases, but the bitter com- 
ments on the Vespers should serve to draw 
attention to the fact that the ethics of 
American rowing need revision and that it 
is high time to consider them. Excepting 
tennis, golf, and several minor sports, row- 
ing is the only non-collegiate sport that is 
worthy of the name. Club track, football 
or baseball teams are too notorious to need 
discussion; rowing is on a different footing. 
Among the rowing men are many solid 
sportsmen, but it sometimes appears that 
the better element is not in control, or an 
incident like the Vespers would have been 
impossible. Our champion scullers, our 
best crews, are often representative only of 
rowing speed, and the result is that one 
finds rowing in the hands of ignorant, if 
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not willful managers, who blissfully commit 
all sorts of absurdities. 

These remarks apply particularly to club 
rowing: college rowing would be the better 
for the elimination of the professional 
coach, who has grown to such a size that 
the crew itself appears only as a necessary 
but quite impersonal adjunct. But sharp 
methods or professionalism among the men 
are fortunately lacking. The conduct of 
college rowing can scarcely be said to be 
truly gentlemanly; there is quite too much 
secrecy and childishness both at New 
London and Poughkeepsie, but nothing of 
unfair dealing with the exception of the 
Syracuse freshmen at Poughkeepsie last 
June. Coach Ten Eyck, a few days before 
the race, reported that his young son, the 
stroke, was ill; he kept him out of the boat 
for several rows and then put him in to win 
the race. All of which was an unpardon- 
able ruse to obtain bets. One becomes 
accustomed to this sort of thing in football 
and track, but rowing is fairer. 

The type of man who rows for his uni- 
versity is admirable, the hard training and 
the small amount of advertising form no 
inducement to the mercenary athlete; the 
training and the contests are not always 
entirely in keeping with the personality 
of the men engaged. But, for some rea- 
son, the club oarsmen seem deficient in the 
comprehension of the amateur. I believe 
that few clubmen wittingly violate ethical 
rules, but I do know that many belong to 
a class which believes in professional sport 
and has a hazy notion that amateur and 
professional are only technical terms at 
the best and are not at all fundamental 
differences. In short, we have too many 
‘‘amachoors”” in rowing— good-hearted, 
well-meaning, but hopelessly lacking in 
sportsmanly schooling. 

It is not always safe to point to England 
for examples of sportsmanship; in many 
county and club sports, especially county 
football and cricket, England is wonder- 
fully back in a proper application of ama- 
teur rules. Many a county cricketer is a 
grafter on a scale that would shame the 
most inveterate changeling among our 
college athletes. But rowing is the best 
sport in England—no sport anywhere is on 
a level with British amateur rowing, and 
its followers are ever anxious to preserve 
its standing. Of course they have odd 
ideas about our rowing, but often they are 
nearly right. And at the last Henley, the 
British opinions were pretty well aired as 
the ‘‘Blues,’’ with the Vespers as a text, 
debated on what could be done for the 
singular type of barbarian rampant as the 
American oarsman. 

Henley is a querulous place; mixed with 
as sound sportsmanship as the world may 
see is a leaven of cant stirred in by a few 
ubiquitous oarsmen of former decades. 
For instance, the dear old Saturday Review, 
in reviewing a recent book on American 
rowing, came across an old Yale class race 
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between a dug-out and a racing barge; the 
boys in the log craft had been twitted about 
their queer boat and, before the race, they 
thoughtfully fastened a great rock to the 
keel of the barge and thus managed to win. 
The race was entirely ridiculous, but the 
English commentator passed the joke and 
gravely censured the author for recording 
the incident with unholy glee and intimated 
that no American university was complete 
without a full set of appliances for retarding 
opponents’ boats. But the sayings of the 
broader men, such as W. A. L. Fletcher 
and Theodore A. Cook are sound and 
pertinent. 

It happens that most of the club crews 
and scullers that have gone from here to 
England have been poor representatives. 
Back in ’79, the Shoe- wae-cae-mettes 
made the initial invasion together with the 
Columbia College four, and Lee, the 
sculler. The ‘‘Shoes’’ were a rough lot of 
French-Canadians from the Great Lakes— 
untamed as nature-—and they cut an out- 
landish figure. Then came Cornell, shirt- 
less and mysterious; and later Ten Eyck 
with his professional friends and ways; 
and finally the Vespers, disowned and dis- 
graced by those who had sent them. The 
college crews—Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
and Pennsylvania—were of good class. 
But examine the careers of the scullers— 
George W. Lee, Dr. McDowell, Ten Eyck, 
Titus, Juvenal, and West. Lee and Ten 
Eyck became professionals, and Titus’ entry 
was refused by the Henley stewards and 
the stewards of the American Rowing Asso- 
ciation. That is—three out of six cared 
nothing for amateur principles. 

There is a vast difference between Eng- 
lish and American rowing; in England it is 
the sport of the well-to-do; here we have 
allkinds. The rules of the Henley Regatta 
are not unique in England; the qualifica- 
tions are only those of the English Amateur 
Association, and no man may row as an 
amateur who has ever been in manual 
labor for hire. There such a clause is an 
essential, but here it has nothing to com- 
mend it, though it does safeguard the sport 
from the class of men, who, some years ago, 
threatened to kill American rowing and 
who are still too numerous. It is not the 
labor that tends to render a man undesir- 
able, but the fact that the person so em- 
ployed is hardly likely to be able to pay 
dues and give time to training without 
remuneration of some solid sort. The 
second diverging rule is that which pro- 
hibits the paying of railroad and hotel 
expenses upon trips; no English oarsman 
may receive a penny for expenses. 

The expense question is the most difficult 
one in all sport to solve; no one doubts but 
that the pleasing solution is the English, 
in which every man pays his own way, but 
here such a system seems impossible, and 
it would also be impossible in England were 
the conditions the same as in America. 
No English team of any kind has ever 
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visited America without receiving all their 
expenses, and the cricketers have often 
been disgracefully mercenary. The dis- 
tances to regattas in America are usually 
great, and not all the men in any crewcan al- 
waysafford the outlay, and especially in trips 
abroad. There is no good reason why in 
such cases the club should not help out to 
some extent with a proper care that no 
money over the actual and necessary ex- 
penses is paid; this is the course, with a 
few exceptions, that has always been fol- 
lowed both in college and club rowing, and 
when fairly followed there can be no objec- 
tion; the cases of overpayment are ver 
rare. Of course the club or college whic 
sends a crew or an individual should be the 
source of the money; public subscriptions 
are not in keeping with amateur sport— 
they savor too much of Rollersville sending 
its ‘‘ Pride”’ to fight the ‘‘ Boilertown Black- 
smith’”’ for the championship of the county, 
and serves to place the whole attention, 
in a most commercial way, upon the result 
and not the competition. This business- 
like method of many of our Henley com- 

etitors has been the real reason that 

enley doés not always appreciate an 
American invasion; our athletes come 
grim-faced to take the cups arfd cause the 
Englishmen to train more severely than 
they like for a regatta that has always 
been in the way of a recreation. And Ameri- 
can oarsmen, having incurred considerable 
expense both to themselves and to their 
supporters, cannot view their races as an 
outing, but must strive to achieve the pur- 
pose of their voyage; it is usually impos- 
sible for an American crew to visit England 
in the sporting spirit of the Harvard men 
last fall. There is a vast difference between 
traveling a few miles to simply have a 
“try” for a cup—as both American and 
English oarsmen do in their own countries— 
and going abroad with a fixed purpose. 
Therefore it would be far more satisfactory 
to all concerned if a truly international 
trophy were arranged and Henley allowed 
to preserve its own ideas. 

ll of this seems in the way of a digres- 
sion from the subject in hand, but it serves 
to show the reason that Englishmen believe 
we do not go into sport for the joy of 
competition but merely to win. They 
have gained their idea because they always 
see us under pressure. Any one who sees 
our own regattas knows that the majority 
of the men go in for the struggle and then 
the hope of beating their fellows—and this 
is sport. 

he amateur idea is scarcely a half 
century old; it is not so long ago that 
“‘amateur”’ and ‘professional’? were only 
terms to indicate grades of skill and amount 
of training. The early college crews rowed 
against professional watermen for money 
prizes, and no one thought the less of them. 
And to-day, though the ethical side of club 
rowing has wonderfully advanced, yet it 
cannot be expected that all will understand 
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its finer shades. It is not many years back 


when the ‘‘amachoor’’ flourished with his 
backers, when prizes had to have a fixed 
convertible value or the regatta was not 
successful; when prizes found their wa 
to the pawnshop with surprising speed. 
Conditions have become much better, but 
the best type of amateur is not yet pre- 
dominant. About New York and in the 
West affairs are especially bad, and the 
easy passage of the amateur to the class of 
the paid coach is instructive; this should 
be a great step, but with many of our oars- 
men it means little—they are already pro- 
fessionals in spirit. 

The temptations of oarsmen are not so 
great; a fast sculler is a more valuable 
advertisement for his club; a likely candi- 
date for the national championship makes 
almost a business of sculling. Not one 
national champion can be pointed out who 
indulges in the sport entirely for its own 
sake—there is always the suspicion of paid 
club dues and various odds and ends. And 
this will continue so long as the man who 
is not a gentleman helps to control Ameri- 
can rowing—which, to put the matter 
plainly, is the condition to-day. 

The word gentleman, for some unknown 
reason, is particularly obnoxious to the 
average American. He associates the 
term with snobbery and other ungentle- 
manly qualities. But the expression here 
must be taken to mean the manly sort of 
man who rows for recreation and races 
because he finds fun in it—and for no other 
reason. 

Specific charges are easy to make, but 
hard to prove. I know one leading sculler 
who asked that a medal contain a certain 
amount of gold, and of an oarsman, who 
had openly played professional football, 
rowing for an amateur club. These are 
merely random cases of what can happen; 
without going into the subject of profes- 
sionalism in fact; the professional attitude 
is too apparent. It is not considered an 
insult to offer a paid coaching position to 
the amateur of the semi-waterman type, 
and he accepts or declines with no regard 
for the ethics of the question—it is merely 
a matter of expediency. Actual money 
inducements are almost absent, but the 
‘‘amachoor”’ still closely examines the size 
and composition of prizes, and I have heard 
many oarsmen speak of the excellent 
American Rowing Association with con- 
tempt because ‘“‘they only give pewter 
mugs.’’ Some enterprising regatta com- 
mittees go so far as to state the nature of 
the prizes on their announcements. 

Some years ago, American rowing had 
gone so low that sportsmen could not 
possibly compete. The contestants were 
mostly rowdies and the whole atmosphere 
was that of money. Men won by fair 
means or foul; they were betting proposi- 
tions and crooked at that. They did not 
hesitate to ‘‘throw’’ races and the hoodlum 
element was in full control; every promi- 
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nent sculler became a professional if the 
money were in sight. 

Things are better now; the rowdies are 
tamer, but they have not vanished. One 
need only look over the contestants at a 
National Regatta to find them. The 
Harlem Regatta in New York is almost 
entirely in charge of this element. Com- 
pare this regatta with that of the American 
Rowing Association and the needs of our 
rowing will be apparent. 

The whole matter, in a word, is that 
rowing is not on a proper plane. In a 
desire to be democratic, the governors have 
opened the doors too wide and have failed 
to bar those who lend an unwholesome 
atmosphere to the sport. 

It is a delicate question; the social 
status of the oarsman is not important 
except in so far as it concerns his ethics. 
American sport always has and must al- 
ways be open to all who show that on 
are qualified; no snobbery can be tolerate 
yet it is very important to realize that a 
certain class of men, non-amateur in spirit 
and action, however well-meaning, must 
either be educated or barred. I have no- 
ticed that the ethical principles have 
become well recognized everywhere, jf 
generally understood and usually followec 
‘This is particularly true about Philadelphia 
and Boston where there are large bodies of 
genuine sportsmen. 
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The regatta most lacking in ethics is the 
National, which should be the model for all 
others, and this, | believe, is due to the fact 
that the members - the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. A. A. O. devote them- 
selves more aa ‘to side issues and to 
politics than they do to the personnel of the 
oarsmen over whom they are presumed to 
have a supervision. A strong and healthy 
element exists in this committee, but they 
have not fully reorganized and still tend to 
lock the stable after the horse has been 
stolen. The body is not sufficiently inde- 
pendent; the members are amenable to 
pressure from without and fear to offend 
their constituents. A far better organiza- 
tion is the American Rowing Association, 
which is quite independent; the stewards 
elect their own members and scrutinize the 
entries for the annual regatta carefully and 
honestly; the result is that competitors in 
the A. R. A. regatta are of distinctly high 
class, and they are every year increasing 
in number, which is the best possible evi- 
dence that the body of American oarsmen 
care for ethics and would rather compete 
with the assurance that their opponents 
are true amateurs. 

The outlook is encouraging. We have 
rules enough; sport is not made _ by 
rules but by firm, single-purposed men— 
and this is the class that is gaining con- 
trol. 





HOW TO RAISE BLACK BASS 


BY C. H. TOWNSEND*# 


HE propagation of the black bass, the 

pluckiest of game fishes, is a matter 

of importance to all who are interested in 
angling and fish culture. 

The latest Government statistics respect- 
ing the quantity of black bass marketed in 
this country show that the annual catch, 
exclusive of the New England and Pacific 
Coast regions, amounts to 1,846,071 
pounds, valued at $147,561. It is well 
known, however, that these figures do not, 
by any means, represent the real value of 
such fishes to the country, since the num- 
bers taken by anglers are not accounted 
for. The catch of black bass for sport is 
very large, and the value to some of our 
northern states of good bass waters for 
strictly angling purposes is recognized. 

The report of the fishery commission of 
Maine for 1902, states that in that year 
more than 133,000 persons visited the 
state on vacation, to fish or to hunt. 
These summer visitors brought into Maine 


from six to twelve millions of dollars, or 
more than thirty per cent. of the total 
value of all farm crops raised in Maine in 
1899—the last year reported. ‘ 

Many of the northern states, notably 
Michigan, are visited in summer by tourists, 
largely on account of the good angling to 
be had in their waters, and the lakes of the 
country far and wide have become summer 
resorts for an important proportion of the 
people. Railways, hotel keepers and real 
estate firms recognize this and widely 
advertise the fishing waters with which 
they are directly concerned. In fact most 
railroads furnish free transportation to the 
National and State fish commissions when 
fish fry are being transported for stocking 
public waters. Next to trout waters, those 
inhabited by black bass are probably the 
most extensively advertised. Where trout 
cannot be raised, the black bass is the 
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species most desired for stocking waters 
privately owned or controlled, and many 
sportsmen’s associations and country clubs 
consider the bass fishing privilege the most 
attractive inducement they can offer for 
membership. 

The fishery commissions everywhere are 
engaged in bass distribution, either in the 
form of yearlings or small fry. The 
United States Fisheries Bureau maintains 
several stations devoted chiefly to its cul- 
ture’ and the fish commission of Mich- 
igan is doing excellent work of the same 
character. 

The number distributed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries during the year 1905 
was 904,776, all of which had been reared 
to the yearling size or larger. 

The Potomac River, one of the best bass 
streams in the country, was stocked in 
1865 with black bass from the Ohio Valley 
carried across the mountains, in the tender 
of a locomotive. 

During the past forty or fifty years, 

however, it has been widely distributed by 
artificial means, so that it is now more or 
less common throughout the country, and 
the number of persons angling for it is 
greater than those fishing for trout. 
* Owing to the difficulty of fertilizing the 
eggs artificially, the increase of the species 
by pond cultivation has naturally been 
slow, the most successful methods having 
been worked out during the past ten or 
twelve years only. Progress during the 
last six years has, however, been rapid. 

The breeding and food habits of bass in 
ponds have of late been carefully studied 
with a view to eliminating unfavorable 
conditions and providing, as far as possible, 
those ascertained to be beneficial. Fishes 
are kept in ponds of such size as to permit 
of their control, and especially the control 
of the young after they leave the nest, 
with the object of protecting them from 
their naturally numerous enemies, and 
thus securing the greatest number possible 
for distribution into other waters. A few 
excellent papers on the details of bass 
culture have been published. These have 
not been as accessible to the public as 
might be desired, and it is the object of 
this article to state what has recently been 
accomplished, with a view to stimulating 
interest in private bass culture. 

The spawning habits of the black bass 
in ponds, briefly stated, are as follows: 

The small-mouthed species resorts in the 
spring to shallow water where the male fish 
excavates a saucer-like depression among 
coarse gravel, carefully brushing away all 
sediment by the action of the fins and tail. 
The gravel is more or less rooted with the 
snout and made perfectly clean. After the 
preparation of the nest the male goes in 
search of a female, which, after spawning, 
deserts the nest entirely, the male remain- 
ing on guard, gently fanning away sedi- 
ment from the eggs, by the action of the 
fins, and fiercely driving off all intruding 
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fishes. This duty lasts about ten days before 
the eggs are hatched and about eight days 
more before the yolk sac is absorbed and 
the young fishes rise from the gravel. 

hen able to leave the nest, some days 
later, they are accompanied by the male 
who remains their active protector until 
they are about three-quarters of an inch 
long and begin to scatter among the water 
plants to lead independent lives. They 
mature in two or three years. 

The nests of the large-mouthed bass are 
made preferably among fibrous roots of 
water plants, and the eggs hatch out more 
rapidly, that is in three or four days. As 
in the case of the small-mouthed bass, the 
nests are made and the eggs and young 
guarded by the male fish. The spawning 
period with both species lasts from late in 
April to early in July, according to latitude 
and the temperature of the water. As a 
rule, spawning does not begin until the 
temperature is between 62 and 65 degrees 
F., although the building of the nest may 
commence when it is somewhat lower. 
Changes of water temperature may affect 
the spawning and a sudden fall drive the 
nesting fishes back into deep water, when 
the eggs will be lost. During cold weather 
the water supply of ponds is sometimes 
cut off at night. 

Under present methods of culture, the 
increase of both species is accomplished 
chiefly through the protection of the young, 
soon after they rise from the nest. Young 
bass, and indeed most young fishes, left to 
their own devices at this period, are 
destroyed in great numbers by larger fishes 
of their own and other species. 

The protection and control of the young 
bass is accomplished in two ways: Either 
by removing the adults after spawning, and 
allowing the young to develop in the pond, 
or,as is the custom with most professional 
fish culturists, by inclosing each nest with 
a cylindrical screen of cheese cloth sup- 
ported by an iron frame, from which the 
young fish are removed with a cloth dip 
net when they rise from the gravel, and 
transferred to other ponds or placed in 
transportation cans for distribution. If 
they are to be kept for further growth be- 
fore being distributed, they are placed in 
shallow ponds where there is plant life and 
where they may find small crustacea, such 
as Clodocera and Copepoda, together with 
larve of aquatic insects, and small snails 
on which they feed. 

The system of cultivation is one, there- 
fore, of active pond culture. The ponds 
in use are of comparatively small size, vary- 
ing in dimensions from 50 by 80 to 150 by 
200 feet, and several ponds are employed. 

They have a depth, in some portions, of 
about six feet, with a considerable area of 
shallow water along the shores about two 
feet deep. Their contours are similar to 
those of natural ponds. The tendency at 
present is toward still larger ponds, and a 
closer approach to natural conditions. 
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Bass ponds require a strong 
supply of water, and a consid- 
erable growth of water plants in 
their shallower portions is neces- 
sary. The ponds are partially 
lowered in the autumn and their 
shallow sections cleaned of all 
sediment, much of the heavy 
plant growth being removed. 

Small shallow ponds are some- 
times constructed in connection 
with the deep ponds, as spawning places, 
but it has been found that this leads to 
fighting among the males which may result 
in the destruction of the nests. 

Since the area of the pond is usually 
limited, and the adult fishes numerous, 
daily feeding is necessary. They have 
heretofore been fed largely on chopped 
liver, but it has been found that such food 
may lower the vitality of the fishes so that 
the eggs do not all hatch. Feeding with 
brook minnows has given better results, and 
these are usually allowed to die before being 
thrown into the pond, as their presence 
alive might be detrimental to bass eggs at 
the spawning season. 

As small-mouthed bass do not feed in 
winter, Cage oe of minnows are placed in 
the ponds about the time they freeze over, 
so that the fishes may find a supply of food 
when they begin feeding in the spring. It 
was tormerly the practice to screen off some 
portion of the bass pond with woodwork or 
wire netting, impassable to the adults, but 
through which a portion of the young could 
pass and thus escape the dangers which 
surrounded them among larger fishes. 

This method of isolating the young 
has, however, been largely abandoned, and 
artificial nests and screens adopted to 
accomplish the same result. Artificial 
nest frames are made of wood and filled 
with gravel, which, being set in shallow 
water about the pond, are promptly 
adopted by the fishes as nesting places. 
For the use of the large-mouthed species, 
the nests are supplied with some kind of 
fibrous material, 
such as fine rootlets, 
or the Spanish moss 
used by upholster- 
ers; it is attached to 
the bottom of the 
frames by means of 
cement, 


Just before the 
eggs hatch, the 





screens, or fry retain- 
ers as they are called, 
are. placed around 
the nests to keep 
the young fishes 
from wandering away and from which they 
may be readily removed without disturb- 
ance of the adult bass. 

The efficiency of this method of control 
has been proved, as a greater number of 
young have been obtained and the amount 
of labor in handling them reduced. 





Nest Frame. 
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Late in March or early in April 
the ponds are drawn down a 
couple of feet so as to expose 
the shallower portions, and per- 
mit of the artificial nests being 
put in position. The nest frames 
are made of inch lumber two 
feet square and four inches high, 
two adjoining sides being built 
twelve inches higher for the pur- 
pose of sheltering the nest, since 
bass naturally nest in the shelter of’ rocks 
or logs where such can be found. 

The frames are filled with gravel and 
sand, and the built-up sides covered with a 
board, which is weighted with a stone to 
hold the nest frame in position when the 
pond is flooded. They are placed so that 
the open sides of the nest frame face 
toward the deep water. As the males are 
less liable to observe each other when on 
the shielded nest, this protection serves to 
lessen the amount of fignting among them. 
The frames are placed in rows about 
twenty-five feet apart, and if there is an 
inner row of frames, they are placed so as 
to alternate with the outer row. 

The fry retainers are put in place from 
a boat, when the young are ready to rise 
from the nest. The nest frame is first 
lifted out of the way and, its bottom being 
open, the gravel remains undisturbed. 

The fry retainer is formed of two iron 
hoops, each two and a half feet in diameter, 
held together by four straight pieces of 
strap iron, so that the whole forms a 
cylinder two and a half feet long with the 
hoops at the ends. The cheese cloth 
cover is put around and fastened to the 
rings. 

During the few days that the young fish 
remain in the fry retainer they usually 
find enough small crustacea to supply 
themselves with food, but it is sometimes 
necessary to collect more from the pond 
outside with a tow net. 

A combined nest and fry retainer has 
recently been devised, 
in which the nest 
frame is boxed up on 
three sides, a sliding 
screen being put into 
the fourth side when 
the time comes to 
drive out the male 
fishes and retain the 
fry. Such nest frames 
are made with bot- 
toms and are not 
lifted until the spawn- 
ing season is over. It 
is also unnecessary to 
cover and weight 
them. Nests of this type, as well as fry 
retainers, are constructed high enough to 
project above the surface of the water when 
the pond is full. Mr. Beeman of New 
Preston, Conn., is successfully raising small- 
mouthed black bass by using artificial nests 
and fry retainers. 
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Controlling the 


One of the difficulties in pond culture 
which remains to be overcome is the death 
of eggs before hatching. This is believed 
to be due chiefly to a lack of vigor in the 
breeding stock, which may be avoided by 
the introduction of new stock from outside 
waters. It may also be found desirable to 
employ larger and deeper ponds and a 
stronger supply of water. Deeper ponds 
are safer for the fishes in winter when they 
freeze over. 

Murky water is dangerous to the eggs 
and fry and is overcome by careful atten- 
tion to the water supply. t some stations 
it is possible to cut off the supply of brook 
water when it becories roily and supply 
the ponds temporarily with clear spring 
water. Supply pipes are screened, or 
raised sufficiently above the surface to 
prevent the fishes from passing up stream. 

Brood fish may be procured either from 
wild or artificially raised stock. If placed 
in the ponds in the fall they should breed 
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the following spring, but may not do so if 
handled immediately before the spawning 
season, 

The number of brood fishes to each acre 
of water is usually less than three hundred, 
this area and number being divided into 
several ponds. The fishes are not fed 
during the spawning season. As there is 
considerable fighting among the male 
fishes at this time, it is important that the 
number of males does not exceed that of 
the females, while more than one female 
may spawn in the same nest if there is an 
excess of the latter. 

The writer has made free use of recent 
papers on bass culture by Reighard, 

ydell, and Bower of Michigan and of 
documents issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Bass raising by pond culture is reaching 
a high state of efficiency, and we may expect 
an important increase in the number to be 
distributed hereafter. 





CONTROLLING 
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THE SAN JOSE 
ORCHARD 


AND GARDEN 


BY S. L 


O control the San José scale is possible— 

to exterminate ut whenever once estab- 

lished, impossible. There are different 

methods of checking its ravages, but only 

one to exterminate it, that is to dig up and 
burn the infected trees. 

The proper recognition of the scale is 
probably of as much importance as the 
remedy itself. Many amateur owners of 
fruit trees detect the presence of the insect 
only by the fact that their trees die. 

In winter, while trees are in their dor- 
mant state, the San José scale can readily be 
recognized on the smooth bark of the trunk 
and twigs by its grayish, slightly roughened 
scurfy appearance. The natural reddish 
color of the young limbs of peach, pear, 
plum and cherry trees is changed and looks 
as if coated with ashes. When crushed a 
yellow oily liquid appears, resulting from 
mashing the soft insects beneath the scales. 
If the smooth bark of badly infected twigs 
is scratched the underlying wood is stained 
purplish, and if the scale manifests itself 
only in scattered, grayish pin dots, forming 
a slight infection, then purplish circlin 
rings will be noticed under the mena 
bark. From June to September the live 
scale—a minute, orange-yellow, oval-bodied 
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larve—will be found crawling on the 
leaves, twigs and fruit. 

As usual, the most expensive method, 
requiring the most labor, gives the best and 
only thorough satisfaction. Potash con- 
taining whale-oil soap, commonly called 
Caustic Fish Soap, will under all conditions 
check the scale if properly applied, without 
“ injury to the trees. 

‘o be successful the action of the potash, 
contained in the fish soap, on the scale, 
must be clear to the operator. It acts 
precisely the same way as ordinary soap 
does on dirty hands. The potash in the 
soap dissolves the hard crust formed by 
the dormant scale, and by proper applica- 
tion the gray ashy surface will disappear 
and the reddish, rich color of the healthy 
smooth bark appear’ again. One spraying 
will not suffice. The amount necessary 
depends on how badly the trees are in- 
fested. The only safe practical method is 
to follow a routine for all trees every sea- 
son, not varying even if some trees seem to 
be free from infection. If this is followed 
a positive success under all conditions, 
climate, weather or local is assured. 

To begin with, in February all badly in- 
fected limbs of each tree are amputated and 
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burned. Judgment has to be used not to 
ruin the balance of the tree and to allow 
young shoots to form into new branches 
whenever the old ones are removed. ‘This 
is important, as it is cheaper and safer to 
free the tree from a badly infected limb 
than to try to remedy it. Proper pruning 
and removing all unnecessary or overlying 
wood growth must follow—the thinned-out 
tree will then be reduced to its proper 
formation for the winter treatment. 

After the trees are pruned as above, the 
trunk and larger branches are painted with 
a solution of two pounds of caustic whale- 
oil soap to one gallon of water. If a gal- 
vanized metal pail holding two gallons is 
filled with boiling water and four pounds of 
the fish soap is dissolved in it and well 
stirred, the wash is ready to go on the 
tree. 

An ordinary flat brush is used, and with 
it the entire trunk and all the larger 
branches are painted, using on some badly 
infectec spots, especially at limb-forks, 
some force or friction in applying the well- 
saturated brush—this will facilitate the 
dissolving of the ashy crust, and soon after 
the soap has dried the reddish healthy 
color of the smooth bark will show, where 
formerly the dangerous gray predominated. 

Two weeks later a second application 
should be made. The scales will be found 
now in scattered form. Some parts of 
especial deep infecture will show as a proof 
that one coat of the fluid was not sufficiently 
strong to dissolve the heavy crust. The 
second painting will take a great deal less 
time and labor, as only the scattered layers 
need to receive attention now. Painting 
the trees before spraying is essential. The 
cost is nearly all labor, as the material used 
is small. Unskilled labor, even boys, glad 
to get light work in winter, can be employed, 
and under proper supervision can do the 
work effectively. 

Late in March, when the buds show 
signs of swelling, the tree is ready for the 
final winter treatment and the spray 
pumps. 

Where a number of trees have to be 
sprayed in orchards, a barrel spray pump 
is used. There are different makes on the 
market, but a good barrel spray pump, 
including barrel, truck, foree pump and 
fifty feet of one-half-inch hose with rod and 
nozzle can be purchased for twenty to 
twenty-five dollars. The Vermorel nozzle 
gives the best satisfaction—the spray is 
fine, and covers a sufficient radius etfec- 
tively; beside it is easily cleaned and kept 
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in order. A barrel truck with iron wheels 
generally comes with such pumps, but the 
work is more effective if the barrel with 
pump is placed on a wagon. The iron rod, 
some ten feet in length with a stopper, 
enabling the operator to shut off the spray 
while walking from one tree to the other, 
is fastened on the hose, and on the far end 
of the rod the muzzle is attached. In the 
home garden where only a few trees need 
attention a bucket or knapsack pump hold- 
ing from five to ten gallons can be used. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
soap should contain potash. Good caustic 
whale-oil soap can be purchased for four 
and one-half cents per pound in one hun- 
dred-pound barrels, and as low as three and 
one-half cents in barrels of about four hun- 
dred-pound weight. 

For the winter treatment, painting as 
well as spraying, two pounds of fish soap 
to one gallon of water is used, as mentioned 
before. To make the solution, the required 
weight of soap—according to the size of 
the barrel—is placed in the barrel, then six 
to eight gallons of boiling water is added 
and thoroughly stirred, until the soap has 
dissolved, leaving no sediment. Then 
with constant stirring, lukewarm water is 
added until the barrel is filled. 

This will finish the winter treatment, but 
to be successful it should be followed up 
with at least one spraying in the summer. 
If only one spraying is applied, the middle 
of September is the best time; if two treat- 
ments are anticipated, July and Septem- 
ber should be the months. At that period 
the scales are alive, and a very weak solu- 
tion, not interfering with the foliage or 
setting fruit, will suffice to kill them, if hit 
by the spray. 

For summer spraying the weaker solu- 
tion of one pound of soap to two and one- 
half gallons of water will suffice. This will 
be found entirely harmless to the foliage 
and will aid to free the tree from all sap- 
sucking insects beside the scale. 

The same pump hose and nozzle can be 
used as for the winter spray. Summer 
spraying is of importance, as it will check 
the rapid reproduction of the live insect 
not exterminated by the winter treatment. 

The cost of the winter and summer spray- 
ing combined will be from twenty-five to 
forty cents per tree, according to quality of 
soap used and the kind of labor employed. 

This expense is not excessive if good 
crops are realized, and the trees of the 
garden and orchard are saved from final 
destruction. 
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PREPARING THE GARDEN FOR 





SUMMER* 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


THE HOME-FOLKS’ .OUTING 


HE editor of this department believes in 
outings for the home-folks who cannot 
get away to the mountains or seashore. 
To every one of them he wants to say— 
make up your mind that you are going to 
drop work and worry for a week at least, 
arrange for some one to come and ‘‘see to 
things” while you’re gone, pack up the few 
necessities of the trip, load the entire nye 
into a big, springy wagon, and set out. 
Don’t tire yourself out making preparation 
for it. Just get ready and go. You need 
not go far from home to find the change 
you are looking for. Avoid the towns. 
Get into the places where everything is as 
primitive as possible. Don’t make the 
mistake of arranging for a house to stay in. 
By all means camp out. A tent to sleep 
in is half the charm of a genuine outing. 
I know of nothing pleasanter than lounging 
on a bed of boughs in the stillness of the 
evening, with the black shadows of the 
woods all about you, and a great fire blazing 
before the open tent. That is recreation 
in the ideal to the man or woman who gives 
him or her self up wholly to the mood and 
the moment. 

Don’t make it a dress affair. To do that 
is to spoil everything. Wear clothes that 
will stand hard usage, and needn’t be 
worried about. Don’t bother with un- 
necessary things in the shape of luggage. 
A few tin plates and cups, some knives and 
forks and spoons, a kettle, and two or three 
pails, and a frying-pan will be quite suffi- 
cient. The pails will answer for water, and 
for making oe and coffee. Leave break- 
able things at home. Be sure to provide 
liberally in the line of eatables. Let these 
be of the substantial kind. You will have 
such appetites by the time you get to your 
camping-place that you can eat almost 
anything and relish it. You will be 
hungry all the time, and it will take a good 
deal to satisfy you. Take along plenty of 
good bread, ‘salt pork and bacon, baked 
beans, canned vegetables and fruit, tea and 
coffee, butter, and salt and pepper. Leave 
fancy cakes and pies at home. They'll be 
so mussed up by the time you get where 
you're going that quite likely you Il have to 
throw them away. You won't want them, 
anyway, for you'll have an appetite for 
stronger, healthier food. <A_ pailful—or 


more—of nice doughnuts, with cheese to 
go with it, may be added to advantage, to 
lunch on between meals. Have a good 
supply of towels, and soap, and a bottle of 
arnica or Pond’s Extract, for possible 
bruises, and probable insect bites. It is a 
good plan to take along two or three 
hammocks to encourage the lounging and 
laziness which makes an outing successful 
as a resting-spell. Swing these up under 
the trees, and see how much more pleasure 
you get out of them in ‘‘the forest prime- 
val’’ than you ever did at home. 

Don’t make any plans. Just let things 
happen to suit themselves. Make it your 
solitary aim to get as much good out of 
vour week off as possible. Relax. No 
doubt good old Walt Whitman had an 
outing of this kind in mind when he spoke 
about loafing and inviting his soul. There 
will be things happening constantly to 
interest and amuse you. That’s one of the 
charms of an outing. You don’t know 
what to expect, and everything that hap- 
pens comes as a pleasant surprise. 

It’s a good plan to take a few good books 
along. John Burroughs’ books mean a 
great deal more when read under the trees, 
or by the light of a camp-fire than they 
do when read at home. They need the 
atmosphere of the open, the environment 
of the forest, the sound of wind and the 
chatter of a brook to,bring out fully the 
charm that is in them. 

You'll come back home from such a 
outing with ten times the amount of vital- 
ity you took away. Work will seem like 
play to you. You'll make up your mind 
that instead of asking yourself the ques- 
tion, next year, ‘Can I afford to take an 
outing?” the question to be asked will be, 
‘Can [| afford not to take one?”’ 


REMODELING THE HOME 


There are few homes in which changes 
are not made from time to time. Use 
shows us where mistakes were made in the 
original plan. I have recently seen a home 
in which a very radical change was made, 
and the result was so pleasing that I want 
to tell about it, thinking that others may 
take a hint from it. There was a front and 
a back parlor. The rooms were of fairly 
good size, but they did not seem large 
enough to accommodate the furniture that 


* The Editor will be glad to receive from readers any questions within the field of this article. While it may 
be impracticable to answer them all, yet such inquiries will undoubtedly suggest the scope of future contributions 
to the department. Letters should be addressed to the magazine. 
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was in them, and allow for freedom of 
movement. The woman of the family 
studied the matter over, and decided to 
have the wall between them taken out, and 
the two made into one large room. This 
was done. The result was extremely satis- 
factory. Now the furniture can be ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to look well, 
and the room never seems cluttered or 
crowded. Pictures appear to much better 
advantage on the walls than _ before. 
Visitors form themselves into little groups 
without intruding on their neighbors, as 
formerly. What seemed, at first, to be 
almost barn-like space compared with the 
size of the rooms in their original arrange- 
ment, now seems just the right thing for 
family use. The large room has a dignity 
that no small room—no room of ordinary 
size—can ever have. What do we need 
of a “‘parlor’’? I hold that what is good 
enough for me and my family is quite good 
enough for my visitors. Let us make our- 
selves living-rooms, and put into them all 
the beautiful things we can afford, and 
enjoy them every day. Sacrifice the 
arlor’’ for this purpose, if necessary. 
You won’t be sorry for having done it. 


CONCRETE FLOORS 


Provide cellar and woodshed with con- 
crete floors. They are superior to wood, in 
every way, and do not cost much, if any, 
more in these days of high-priced lumber. 
Once in place they are good for a lifetime. 
With such a floor in the cellar, and the walls 
finished with the same material, it is an 
easy matter to keep it as clean as any 
other part of the house. 


SUMMER WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Keep the hoe artd cultivator going, even 
if the season isa dry one. That is just one 
reason why you should make constant use 
of it. A soil that is stirred frequently, and 
kept open and mellow, will absorb every 
least bit of moisture that happens along, 
while a soil that is crusted over can take in 
none of it. Use the cultivator daily, then, 
when the ground suffers from lack of rain. 

Thin out the beds and rows. Never 
allow plants to crowd each other. Give 
plenty of room for development if you want 
fine specimens. 

See that the pea-vines are given proper 
support. If the tall growing kinds are not 
kept off the ground you need not expect 
much of a crop from them. 

Train your tomatoes on trellises. This 
gives the sun a better chance to get at the 
fruit, and there will be no danger of rot. 
If you want early fruit, nip off the ends of 
the vines as soon as there is a setting, and 
throw all the strength of the branch into 
the development of the few tomatoes 
clustered there, rather than fritter it away 
on all that will set if the plant is allowed to 
manage itself. 
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Spray the currants and gooseberries if 
the worm threatens to do injury. Paris 
green is largely used for this purpose. 
There is no danger in its use, as the first 
shower that comes along washes it all off. 
If blight and fungus attack the plants, 
apply Bordeaux mixture. It may be well 
to use this on other small fruits if they show 
yellowing foliage, or have something of a 
rusty look. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Go over such plants as sweet peas and 
petunias and cut away old and fading 
flowers. Do this daily, to prevent the 
formation of seed. If seed is allowed to 
develop, you will have but few blossoms 
after that. This treatment is advised for 
all plants that bear seed freely. 

f the season is a dry one, don’t neglect 
to mulch your plants. Spread grass- 
clippings from the lawn about them to the 
depth of two or three inches. This will 
keep the soil from parting rapidly with 
whatever moisture there is in it, as it would 
if fully exposed to the sun. When the 
clippings turn black, and begin to decay, 
work them into the soil about the roots of 
the plants, and apply fresh ones. 

Tea roses should receive about the same 
treatment as hybrid perpetuals. Feed 
them well, to keep them growing, and cut 
back their branches at least half their 
length, after each period of bloom. As 
long as new branches are produced you will 
have flowers from them. 

If you have beds of coleus or other plants 
whose foliage is depended on as their chief 
attraction, go over them daily and remove 
every dying leaf, and nip out every bud 
that shows itself. If any branches attempt 
to outgrow others, cut them back at once. 
It may be necessary to shear your plants to 
keep them even and symmetrical. Unless 
well cared for, they will soon take on a 
straggling look, which robs them of the 
beauty they have when given proper 
attention. 

Look over the shrubs. Most of them 
will be making their annual growth now. 
If you find branches growing where none 
are needed, remove them at once. Never 
allow a bush to waste its vitality on un- 
necessary growth, 

See that the chrysanthemums are kept 
going steadily ahead, Shift to larger pots 
now, if the old ones are filled with roots. 
Give a very rich soil, and be sure that the 
plants never suffer from lack of water. If 
a chrysanthemum gets dry at its roots, or 
is not given sufficient root room, it will 
receive a check from which it will not be 
likely to recover in time to give a good crop 
of flowers. It is well worth one’s while to 
give them careful attention at this season. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Plants for Winter. (Mrs. W. E. D.)— 
This correspondent asks me to name a 











dozen plants suitable for use in the win- 
ter window garden, and wants to know 
whether to get them now, or to wait until 
later in the season. I would advise getting 
them as soon as possible. In order to give 
satisfaction, they should be good-sized 
specimens, and it will take several months 
for them to develop. I would suggest a 
scarlet geranium, a white one, and a pink 
one, among the flowering varieties of this 
family. I would add a rose geranium for 
its ro and fragrance. Among begonias 
there are none better than rubra, with 
coral-red flowers, and manicata aurea, with 
richly variegated foliage. This variety has 
very pretty flowers in late winter and carly 
spring. From the ferns I would select 
Bostoniensis, with very long fronds, and 
Piersonii, with shorter, broader fronds— 
both of easy culture, and both very fine. 
I would have either a pink or scarlet 
carnation—or both—a pot of primula 
obconica, and either a Chinese primrose or 
a single petunia. From such a collection 
one can have flowers throughout the win- 
ter, and plenty of foliage for cutting. 

Dog with Fits. (C. B. N.)—It is impos- 
sible to give definite advice to this cor- 
respondent because he fails to give any 
particulars upon which to base an opinion. 
He mentions, incidentally, that the dog 
refuses to eat rich food, from which I infer 
that he has been in the habit of getting this. 
Withdraw it. Feed on oatmeal, and milk, 
and give the animal bones, on which there 
is very little meat, to gnaw. Very fre- 
quently overfed dogs are subject to fits, and 
a plainer diet is all that is needed to remove 
the trouble. If worms are suspected, go to 
neg druggist and ask him to put you up 

alf a dozen santonine powders. Give 
these at intervals of two or three days. 

Watering Palms. (Mrs. S. G. F.)—This 
correspondent writes: ‘‘I have just read 
that a prominent florist advises watering 
palms every other day. If I am not mis- 
taken, this does not tally with your advice. 
How is it?” I don’t believe any florist 
who understands his business ever gave 
any such advice. It is impossible to say 
just how often any plant shall be watered, 
because conditions vary to such an extent 
that what answers for some will not apply 
to others. The time to water any plant is 
when it is so dry that more moisture is 
needed at its roots, and this must be 
decided by the appearance of the soil. 
The only rule to go by is this: When the 
surface of the soil has a dry look, water, and 
water so liberally that some runs out at the 
bottom of the pot. Then wait for the dry 
look before applying more. 

Killing Weeds on Lawn. (B.S.)—Yes, I 
know some dealers advertise preparations 
warranted to kill weeds on the lawn. Very 
likely they will, if you apply them directly 
to the weed, but it stands to reason that if 
they are strong enough to do this, they 
must injure the sward if they come in con- 
tact with it, as they must, if scattered 
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broadcast. It is about as much work to 
make an application to each plant as it is to 
root up that plant, and a plant uprooted is 
a plant effectually disposed of. There is a 
weed-puller on the market which does very 
good work among dandelions, and plants of 
that character which it is difficult to get at 
with the fingers. It has two teeth which 
enter the soil on each side of the plant to 
be pulled. By pressing down on a little 
lever operated by the foot these teeth clasp 
the plant snugly, and by rotating the 
machine the weed is loosened and lifted out 
of the soil. 

Fastening for Vines. (F.)—I have found 
nothing better than screw-hooks, which 
you can buy very cheaply at any hardware 
store. If the vines you want to fasten up 
are large ones, with heavy foliage, get 
hooks at least two inches in length. Inch 
hooks will do for smaller ones. Screw the 
hook into the wood until there is just space 
enough between the tip and the wall for 
the vines to pass. Drop them into place, 
and then give the hook an upward bend by 
hitting it from below with a hammer. This 
will bring its tip so close to the wall that 
the vine cannot pass it. Vines fastened in 
this manner never tear loose from the wall 
after a heavy storm, or a sudden wind. 

Summer Furniture. (N.N.M.)—I would 
not advise ‘‘mission’’ furniture for the 
summer room. It is much too heavy and 
clumsy. There is nothing better than 
rattan or reed. It looks well, lasts well, 
and is very cool and comfortable. It is 
also very light and portable—a prime 
requisite of summer furniture. 

Hanging Pictures. (Young Housekeeper.) 
—My plan is this: I decide just where the 
picture is to hang on the wall. Then I 
measure across the back of the frame from 
the places where screw-eyes are to be in- 
serted in the wood. Let this measurement 
be carefully taken. Then measure off the 
same space on the wall, and insert hooks 
over which the screw-eyes are to slip. If 
this work is done accurately, the picture 
will hang well. If it is not done well, your 
picture will hang askew, and you will have 
to do your work over until the difficulty is 
remedied. This does away with all un- 
sightly cord, and prevents disarrangement 
in dusting, and is safer than any other 
method I have any knowledge of. 

Wall Finish. (B. B. S.)—I would much 
prefer a rough finish on plastered walls to a 
smooth one. ‘‘ Hard finish,” as the smooth 
coat is called, has a glossy look, and is too 
suggestive of marble to be pleasing. A 
rough coat gives a soft effect as there is no 
shine about it. Hard-finished walls are 
often treated to a coat or two of paint, to 
get the color wanted, and the last coat is 
““stippled,’’ when about half dry, by going 
over it with a brush and roughening its 
surface. With a rough plaster wall you 
get a finer effect, whether painted or 
calcimined, as the roughness is part of the 
wall and not simply on its surface. 





DIRECTING THE SADDLE HORSE 


BY F. M. WARE 


HE various “airs” of la haute école are 
used only to exhibit the perfection of 
lightness and balance to which the subject 
has been brought, and as a sort of equine 
gymnastics to develop certain portions 
of the muscular system. The principles 
upon which the art is founded, however, 
are so practical, sensible, and simple that 
every saddle horse should be perfected in, 
and every equestrian familiar with, them. 
Thus trained the animal is ready instantly 
to go forward and at any gait, to move to 
either side, or to go backward, and of these 
four modes of motion that of backing is 
the only one unnatural to him, and difficult 
for him, and, for that very reason, once he 
becomes adept, no discipline so assists his 
general agility, his nimbleness, and sureness 
of motion in all directions. _No movement 
should ever be required of the animal until 
he has been previously warned, and in how- 
ever crude a fashion, collected for the 
effort. It is not fair to him to neglect this, 
nor is it to haul him backward by main 
strength, or to ask advance by suddenly 
kicking him in the ribs with the heels, or 
jerking his mouth with the bits, customary 
as are these performances; nor should he 
be turned only by hauling upon one 
rein until his body must follow his head 
and neck, or he must fall down. Strictly 
speaking, all the movements are best 
taught when the man is on foot—collected 
advance, free straight backing, traversing 
to either hand—and results are always 
more certain thus taught. However, many 
riders do not care to thus exert themselves, 
nor have they at hand a school or other 
small inclosure—it may be said here that 
any inclosed space, even a large box stall, 
carriage house, or stable gangway, is a great 
help in such work—the circumscribed space 
tending to make the subject more “ bidda- 
ble”’ and easily collected than when he has 
‘all outdoors’? to stretch in; while one 
may thus concentrate the creature’s atten- 
tion upon the matter at hand. Once 
mounted, then, the rider will close his legs, 
accompanying this with a gradual tighten- 
ing of the reins until the animal’s attitude 
is such that collected movement is possible. 
If then the leg pressure is the stronger, the 
horse advances; if bit force is greater he 
(if trained) moves backward, etc., etc. The 
walk—the most important and most 
neglected pace the animal uses—may be 





greatly improved by constant care as to 
nimbleness, style, and speed 
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gallop can rarely be changed in any ma- 
terial w: iy. The animal must be ridden at 
the walk as at all paces; made to carry his 


forehand lightly (bridoon reins); to arch 
the neck and to maintain the face per- 


pendicularly (curb reins); to 
cadence and freely (legs, or blunt spurs at 
first if sluggish); ‘‘to go where he looks, 
and to look where he goes.” The same 
lightness and directness must obtain in the 
trot by the same methods, and a regular 
cadence maintained by proper use of the 
heels and the hands, care being taken never 
to allow the horse to hitch or hop, which he 
will do to ease himself if ridden beyond his 
rate of speed, or if tired. A long stride 
may be greatly modified by enforcing the 
perpendicular carriage of the face, because 
a horse never puts his foot down beyond 
his own nose, and because this attitude 
compels a stronger play of the hocks and 
stiffles, which serves to shorten the stride, 
and to this, riding in circles and “‘ figures of 
eight,’’ give much assistance. The canter 
must never degenerate into the hand 
gallop—a true canter is rarely seen upon 
our bridle paths—and again the heels and 
hands urge and restrain with just the right 
power to bring about the desired result. 
The canter itself, as explained before, is the 
result of the diagonal effect of the leg, 7.e., to 
“lead right’’; the pressure of the left leg 
carries the croup to the right, and the right 
side of the mouth being just touched, the 
animal swings off into his stride. It is very 
convenient to ride parallel to a wall or 
fence, when teaching a horse this gait, as 
he may be swung sharply and diagonally 
toward it, the proper leg or spur- applied, 
when, to ease himself from running into 
the obstruction he involuntarily leads off 
with the proper leg, and quickly associates 
the signal and the reason. Any horse may 
be taught the proper leads in half an hour, 
and in the same way, to change his leads by 
bringing him head on to the obstacle upon 
one lead when he must swerve and change 
as he does so, your signal with the proper 
leg, preceding his change, or applied just 
as you feel him falter in uncertainty. 
Obstacles may be thus used to great ad- 
vantage, and they vastly expedite mat- 
ters. Thus in teaching a recalcitrant to 
back, a door or gate which swings toward 
him gives him a reason for complying, just 
as, when standing sideways to it, it will 
make him traverse a few steps to escape 
it as it swings. In the same way he learns 


step in 
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to halt quickly, and at signal from being 
ridden straight at a wall, at first slowly, and 
finally at a fair speed—nor will he actively 
rebel where he thus, step by step, under- 
stands the reasons for the action required 
of him. He also learns the meaning of the 
heel and leg pressure much more quickly— 
and this he should learn from the first—if 
he is ridden, head on, into an angle of the 
ring, etc., and then, by light spur pressure, 
made to revolve his croup around his fore- 
head (half reverse-pirouette) until he is 
facing the other side of the school. Let 
him stand a moment, and then by the 
other leg, etc., make him resume _ his 
original position—maneuvers which he 
will quickly learn to nimbly perform be- 

cause he cannot advance (the wall angles 
prevent), and movement to escape the spur 
or leg is possible only in the two side direc- 
tions. Inthe same way he may be stopped: 
in the corner with his hind quarters to the 
barrier, and made to reverse direction, and 
return; and he is then more than half 
trained to traverse (7.c., progress sidelong) 
a movement which any horse should readily 
perform at a walk, or on any pace. 

Caress must promptly reward perform- 
ance, and the voice be never used—the 
horse does not understand your words, and 
if you are angry your tones will only further 
disconcert him—while if you are eternally 
talking to him, you simply render him care- 
less and inattentive. Caress the spot you 
have just addressed, nor think that he under- 
stands a pat on the neck, as reward for 
something he has just done with his hind 
quarters. Go direct to the spot, and where 
two parts have been addressed, caress them 
both, as in backing, the hind quarters, and 
the sides where the legs came, etc., ete.— 
and the same thing in bitting—do not pat 
the neck if you asked.him to yield his jaw. 

“Don’t reward your daughter for your son’s 
successful geography lesson’’—that is the 
idea in a nutshell. The traverse is a side- 
ways movement in either direction (right 
or left) in which the horse proceeds with the 
forehand about two short steps in advance 
of the backhand; the neck will bend, and the 
face be following the line of progress. The 
forehand is thus a trifle in advance to enable 
the legs conveniently to pass each other. 
Both legs will be needed in this movement, 
the office of the second being to keep the 
horse up to his work, and to prevent the 
backhand from advancing too far as it 
proceeds. These various movements, the 
walk, trot, canter, hand-gallop, back, 
traverse to either hand, are all that any 
saddle horse need know, but not one in a 
thousand of them can perform any one of 
the feats to the best advantage, or to the 
extent of his powers. If one adds to these 





accomplishments another—more valuable 
in earlier days when one was constantly 
opening, passing through, and shutting all 
sorts of gates, but now rarely needed, one 
will possess a remarkably accomplished 
animal, 


This is the reverse-pirouette—a 
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revolution (in such cases a half revolution) 
of the hind quarters about the forehand. 
When the horse stands diagonally beside 
the gate, the rider swings it open, passes, 
holding the gate-head, and shuts it as 
the horse faces the other way. This detail 
is unnecessary, howe others are 
useful every day—and here again the ob- 
stacle is a valuable assistant in instruc- 
tion. The traverse may finally be performed 
at either the walk, trot,.or canter, while 
to successfully accomplish any of these 
feats presupposes a light and _ sensitive 
mouth, a properly carried head and neck, 
and a generally collected carriage; these 
attributes are not essential, nor, did they 
exist, would they under the manipulation 
of our average equestrians, be likely long 
to so remain, It is notorious among all 
saddle-horse purveyors that to finely 
mouth, balance and finish a hack is not 
only time wasted, but a positive detriment 
to the value of the animal. That horse 
whose mouth may be mauled about by any 
double-fisted, heavy novice is the horse 
that sells, and we see, in any cavalry troop, 
that these maneuvers may be easily 
taught despite all the obstacles of poor 
seats, utter absence of hands (or ‘‘hand”’ 
as one only is available), and the harshest 
and most crude of bits which compel the 
unfortunate gee-gees to carry their ears in 
their riders’ teeth for the most part, and 
while thus handicapped, perform all these 
evolutions at all paces. Where the public 
demand that they be “taught riding in 
twenty lessons of one hour each”’ what can 
we expect, and if that public is satisfied 
with merely escaping accident or death 
every time it rides, who are we to carp at 
such self-satisfaction? The old huntsman 
argued that the fox liked being hunted— 
perhaps our latter-day hacks admire the 
performances of their riders. One great 
advantage in attempting to teach one’s 
horse these most simple feats is that one is 
thereby taken out of oneself, loses self- 
consciousness, and by so much as he 
relaxes stiffness and resistance of his own 
muscles by that much does he better his 
own balance and seat and by that same 
ratio does he become a better rider. It is 
this muscle resistance that so fatigues peo- 
ple in learning to ride—it is not the exercise 
they take but the unconscious exertions 
they make to prevent taking it which uses 
them up, and a thoroughly tired man, who 
will listen to instruction, will make more 
advance in that lesson than in any two 
which precede it. Riding may be taught 
from books, etc., but no book can enforce 
the practice that must accompany the 
study; and furthermore, but little is really 
learned except through mistakes. As 
argued in a recent article the secret of 
managing the saddle horse lies in the con- 
trol of the hind quarters, and for that 
reason also, any animal who is thus pro- 
ficient is half mouthed at once, and as we 
frequently see in various circus perform- 
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ances, may learn some brilliant ‘ ‘stunts” 
without any “mouth” at all. These 

“‘stunts,”’ however, are as valueless as the 
finished ‘‘airs’ of the most proficient 
haute école graduate, so far as practical 
work goes—but the rudiments are the same 
all the time. 

If one cares to train the horse to the 
various movements of backing, traversing, 
etc., etc., while he, the instructor, is on 
foot, the whip takes the place of the legs 
and heels, and collection is enforced by 
whip taps upon the croup which promote 
an attempt to go ferward, to be met and 
counteracted by the hand upon the two 
curb reins, held about six inches from the 
bit and which act causes the horse to carry 
the neck and head as desired—well bent in 
the one case, perpendicular in the other. 
Thus the animal is collected at a stand, 
eased, led on a few steps, and collected 
again and again before he is allowed to 
advance at a walk while under collection. 
Thus he learns to ‘‘make’’ and bend him- 
self even when at rest and to assume the 
poise he must afterward wear. Such 
work should never be too long continued 
lest the horse become restive, and possibly 
successfully rebellious. Once the posture is 
fairly well gained, and taken readily the 
animal should be induced to advance by 
slightly more severe whip taps and a 
yielding of the hand which will allow that 
without permitting too much change in the 
posture of the neck and head. A step at a 
time is enough, very slow and especial 
attention given to the style of carriage, and 
after a few successful steps—say ten to 
twenty—the horse should be eased and led 
to another point where the same rehearsal 
may continue. When fairly proficient the 
whip taps are transferred from the croup to 
the spot where the leg and heel pressure is 
applied upon the side, and thus the animal 
prepared to understand and respond in- 
telligently to leg indications when mounted. 
The same gradual methods apply to teach- 
ing to back, to traverse, etc.—“‘little and 
often’”’ is the receipt, and a step or two cor- 
rectly performed always followed by an un- 
hampered advance for several yards. No 
greater error can be made than to force a 
willing horse to back long distances, or to 
do any other work to the point of fatigue 
or annoyance—nothing is gained, every- 
thing may be lost. Correct ‘‘form”’ is 
what we are after and if the neophyte will 
cover five steps properly the graduate will 
go one hundred yards if you ask him. 
Traversing is taught in the same fashion 
simply by tapping with the whip until the 
pupil travels sideways upon two paths, the 
forehand always being a step in advance, 
the neck bent and the face toward the line 
of progress—the ring-wall or the barnyard 
fence preventing direct advance; follow- 
ing this whip tuition the legs meet with 
prompt obedience when the animal is 
mounted. 

Any one who will essay these methods, 





however skeptical as to their value or 
necessity, will find his hands growing 
lighter in proportion as his animal makes 
himself; will be brought close to his 
charge’s mouth when it is in action and 
must notice not only the effects upon it of 
the two bits, and the pose of the neck, and 
body therefrom, but will have a chance to 
realize what a marvelous structure that 
lower jaw is; what a wonderful blending of 
tissue paper skin and most delicate nerves 
and blood vessels; what great muscular 
power lies in the lips and tongue; how we 
really bit not the horse’s mouth at all but 
his tongue; will notice the reasons for such 
and such fit of the bits and of the head- 
stall; can study closely the effects of the 
two bits upon the lower jaw and the neck; 

note their different values; will see how 
certain conformation cannot yield or ac- 
quire certain carriage; will note the change 
of expression in eyes and those equally 
— members, the ears; will find that 

“dry mouth” ie., dry and free from 
aiiea in lip angles and on lower lips is 
always a dead and non-progressive mouth, 
and that moisture is promoted and saliva 
kept flowing by the delicate manipulations 
and vibration which finally becomes in the 
expert, automatic; will in short get closer 
to the “‘real horse” in one week on foot 
than he has ever done in all the previous 
years perched upon the creature’s back— 
and if he learns nothing else, will never again 
dare to jerk, maul, saw, or other than most 
tenderly handle that marvelous arrange- 
ment upon which the bits rest—the horse’s 
lower jaw. 

It is almost certain—perfectly sure in 
fact—that if any amateur takes the 
trouble to proceed thus far with his saddle 
horse or horses he will be tempted to 
further flights into the art, and will wish to 
essay, in however crude fashion, these 
performances which are regarded as the 
development of the ‘thigh school.’ If he 
does he will fail direfully, and certainl 
spoil a horse or two. Ride he ever so well 
he has not the seat, and he won’t acquire 
it unless he forgets all he thinks he knows 
and starts afresh with a clean-wiped mind. 
There is probably not in all America one 
single amateur who possesses the seat, 
balance, attitude of upper body, position 
of leg, pliancy of pose, consequent exquisite 
‘“‘hands,”’ patience, calmness, courage, and 
intuition necessary to acquire proficiency 
of the first-class in this most misunder- 
stood and least appreciated art—whence 
one will do well and ease many sleepless 
hours, and much keen disappointment if 
he will stick to the A B C of it and leave the 
rest of the alphabet for those whose discre- 
tion is less well-developed. 

Lack of space must, in magazine articles, 
always sadly hamper one. Readers are 
besought to iemantiines the difficulties under 
which, for this reason, the writer labors, and 
to read not the article only, but the vast 
amount of matter ‘‘ between the lines.”’ 
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“‘Hie away, 
Over bank 
Where the 
Where the 
Where the 
Where the 
Where the 
Where the 


hie away! 
and over brae, 


copsewood is the greenest, 


fountains glisten sheenest, 


lady fern grows strongest, 
morning dew lies longest, 
blackcock sweetest sips it, 
fairy latest trips it, 


Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 


Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 


Over bank 
Hie away, 


) oo 
ANd over orde,y 


hie away.”’ 








THE SAND-DUNES. 


‘ITow candid and simple and nothing-withholding and free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea, 
Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun,” 








